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THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. 



CHAPTER I. 



ife« fas iiiDs. 

On a glorious day of English summer, two young men were 
reposing amongst the crackling hay which lay spread out to 
benefit from the sunbeams. The one was stretched at full 
length on his back, looking up with eagle eye into the cloudless 
aether : the other sat with his hands clasped r«und his knees, 
his gaze directed to objects round about him, — objects so 
combined and disposed as to form a tout-ensemble sufficiently 
attractive to the lovers of nature. The landscape, though not 
extensive, was choice — a very gem in scenery ; and the per- 
fect brightness of the day brought out to advantage its dis- 
tinguishing features — ^features albeit which, delineated by pen 
or pencil, might not appear to have the advantage over the 
ordinary landscapes of the old " annuals." A wood-covered 
hill on the one side, across which a road is seen ; on the other 
side, fields — some brilliant in emerald and gold, some ju6t 
mown. At a little distance the village church, clearly marked 
out, reflects the strong sun-light ; mansions are partly visible 
through the heavy foliage ; cottages show their many-formed 
roofs. 

For some time the two companions exchanged not a word ; 
each was evidently enjoying his own thoughts. During their 
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2 THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. 

silence a word or two may be said about tbem. The one 
sitting up was Eldon Isherwood, a young man of five and 
twenty, wbo, engaged in a merchant's office in the city, had 
taken advantage of a public holiday to visit a friend living a 
few miles out of town. He was of good height, was rather 
fair, had fine eyes, a well-formed nose, and an expressive 
mouth. There was something noble and gentle in hifi bearing. 
The other was Joseph Clavering, who numbered about as 
many years as did his companion ; but was different from him, 
as well in personal appearance as in mental development. He 
was of darker complexion and eyes ; he had good features ; 
his form was slight, and he appeared in delicate health. His 
occupation was literary. 

A mutual acquaintance had introduced Eldon to Joseph, 
when the latter had just recovered from a fever ; and a friend- 
ship had ensued, founded on Eldon' s side on a something out 
of the common way in Joseph, and in his afflicted and lonely 
position : on Joseph's, on the kindliness of Eldon's nature. It 
was Eldon who had persuaded Joseph to take a lodging at 
Northgate — ^the name of the place where acquaintance has 
been made with him : he recommended his friend to the 
lodging, hired it for him, brought him to it, and had ever 
since visited him as frequently as possible. 

Joseph first broke the silence — ^he gaped, and afterwards 
observed, — 

" On such a day as this, the country is entirely satisfactory, 
but otherwise I am horribly tired of the monotony : I want to 
be back in town again, and to more active life. As the cor- 
poreal state improves, the spirit droops." 

" You must have patience," replied Eldon ; " town would 
ill suit you at present : repose and pure air cannot yet be dis- 
pensed with." 

" One feels one is useless," continued the other, " and then 
of what value is life ? Cui bono f" 

" Nonsense ; your work can be done here — ^at least some of 
it. A man who gives his thoughts to the public should have 
time for reflection, should have retirement, and not live in a 
constant whirl of excitement." 

" You have no idea what this sort of life is. I don't know 
a soul : for very craving to use my tongue I gossip with the 
people of the house, or make friends with a labourer." 
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" Well, that's in your way," observed Eldon, smiling ; 
" you'll thus find materials all of which will work up." 

" Tm neither philosopher nor poet," returned Clavering ; 
*' it's more in your way than mine." 

"I can't soar to philosophy," said Eldon; "and as for 
poetry, I am, happily for the world you'll say, if a poet at all, 
one of those very sagacious ones who have never penned 
their inspirations." 

Joseph laughed. "You are hard upon the lovers of the 
muse," he said. " At such a time," continued Eldon, " and 
in such a scene, cheered by nature's fairest, brightest smile, 
one really might be tempted to see how a thought would look 
on paper. Now, you'll say I'm sentimental." 

" I think you are, but you might be worse than that." 

" One thing I do hope," said Eldon, " namely, that I may 
for ever keep silence ratiier than appear as a mere copyist of 
other men's thoughts." 

"You're too ambitious, my dear fellow. Do you know 
that those who can do anything original are very rare birds 
indeed? How can you or I hope to be one ?" 

" We will not be frightened by a bugbear," rejoined Eldon 
with spirit, "but only be true to ourselves and to nature. 
My poet," he continued after musing a few seconds, " is one 
who enters within the veil, and reveals somewhat of the 
arcana to others." 

"What veil?" asked Clavering languidly, and appearing 
rather tired. " Now, you are a poet, for I can't understand 
you." 

Both were silent a few seconds, and then Joseph ejacu- 
lated — '* It is confoundedly dull sometimes." 

" Remember," expostulated his friend, " when I first saw 
you, you appeared to be on the confines of the other world ; 
you owe the improvement already visible in you, in great 
measure, to coming here. Don't go back too soon." 

" It was a struggle for life," said Clavering; " but I was 
never much to boast of. Many years ago I was given up ; 
and yet here I am, to the confrision of the doctors. Ah I ah I 
you'll see me in town one of these fine mornings : I may be 
there to-morrow — any day. You need not be surprised." 

" Now, don't be a fool," said Eldon with some irritation ; 
" you must do as you like, but I say, remam where you are. 
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4 THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. 

Since you are now so much better, I can give you an intro- 
duction to a very good fellow who lives not far off, and who 
knows some people about. London will get on without 
you." 

*' But not without yow," interposed the other, quickly ; 
" that's a good joke. Nothing would tempt you to stay a 
single night out here." 

" I am quite differently circumstanced, and I might lose 
my situation — most likely should-*-did I take a holiday with- 
out asking ; and to stay here over night incurs early rising, 
chances various, and great fatigue for a man who has to work 
a long day." 

Joseph appeared absent: presently sitting up, and looking 
towards the haymakers, he said-^" I could watch those fellows 
all day. Come," he continued, suddenly pushing Eldon back 
on the hay, " be more jolly ; don't 'prose ; and, mind you, get 
out here every night. If you'll promise that, I'll stay the rest 
of the summer." 

" A modest request," said Eldon, laughing. " I have 
shown you," he added, as he kept his position amongst the 
hay, " that it's a physical difficulty ; and" — 

Joseph interrupted him by throwing a handful or two of 
hay over him, — a small skirmish followed, which, however, 
on account of the heat of the weather, did not lead to a serious 
encounter. The haymakers, moreover, called out to them, in 
somewhat coarse language, to desist. 

''You ought to be obliged to us, you rascals," shouted 
Joseph ; and both now sat looking at the group. 

" I've a mind," said Eldon, putting a finger or two into his 
waistcoat pocket, " to be extravagant for once." Then, rising 
and brushing some pieces of hay from his clothes, he con- 
tinued — " I've a wish to astonish them with a shilling." 

" It's so hot, I hate to move," said Clavering; "but you 
may put this to it, if you will ;" and he added a shilling to 
Eldon's. 

Eldon proceeded at a slow pace towards the men, with 
whom, so soon as he was within their hearing, he opened up 
a short parley. The liberal gift formed a graceful conclusion ; 
and the lavish thanks bestowed on the two benefactors was 
characteristic and amusing. 

" It was worth a shilling, I have no doubt," said Joseph ; 
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" but I*tn lazy ; and in drawing a handkerchief from his 
pocket he also drew out a letter, which Eldon picked up, 
observing — " You should take more care of your love-lettei*s." 

" A letter from head-quarters," replied Clavering, indiffer- 
ently ; you may read it if you like ; then you'll get a better 
insight into my character. It's from my uncle whom I lived 
with, and not flattering to me ; but I don't want to appear 
better than I am, or to have a worse side than I show." 

" It's well to be so transparent," observed Eldon ; it saves 
one's friends a great deal of trouble, and oneself some annoy- 
ance." 

He was silent a short time, and then added — " I'm quite 
different from you ; we are not all equally expansive." 

Joseph read his letter, and much discussion ensued, both 
respecting his own character and that of his uncle, at the con- 
clusion of which they found they must be moving towards 
Joseph's lodging, which was close at hand. 

To Eldon this place was a paradise. He repeatedly ex- 
pressed the happiness he felt. Joseph cheered up consider- 
ably, and seemed as though more reconciled to his lot. " Look 
there," he said, pointing to a pile of books ; " those are for 
review ; I must get to work — * ad opusJ " 

" Don't do too much at present," replied Eldon, adding, by 
way of imparting strength to his advice — " I doubt if you can 
yet do justice to your subjects. An author should not be 
made to suffer from your irritability and gloom. * Mens sana^ 
you know, and vice versa,' ^ 

" Oh I I'm all right for that much," said Joseph, sharply ; 
" ill or well, I write what I think, and always shall, depend 
on it." 

" Physical states," continued Eldon, " modify our tone of 
thought — sometimes considerably. It would be well did 
those who fill this particular department of literature write 
always under good influences. You critics should not vent 
your own personal ill -humour on poor unfortunate devils of 
authors." 

"You're bitter--prejudiced," interposed Joseph; "one would 
think you had suffered personally." 

" I have not yet committed myseK even in prose," said 
Eldon. "There's no saying, however," he added, "what 
may happen, though I am. but a poor clerk." 
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" We're the most amiable and philosophic class of men," 
observed Joseph, smiling. 

" Amiable I yes, very," returned Eldon. Vide Review 

of Saturday, February 18, ." 

This was in allusion to a criticism which Joseph had given 
him to read, as written by himself. 

Joseph appeared to enjoy the joke. 

" Your duty," pursued Eldon, " is to write dispasedonately." 

" It's easy enough preaching ; anybody can do that." 

" You have one great fault," Eldon went on. " I don't 
mean you in particular," seeing Joseph start ; " if you once 
say a thing you stick to it." 

" Fault I" ejaculated the other; " virtue you mean." 

'' No ; I mean what I say ; you stick to it because you have 
said it" 

" You wouldn't have us inconsistent." 

" On the contrary, I'd have you more consistent with the 
type of first-class character, which is ever open to conviction, 
and ready to acknowledge what may have been either an error 
of judgment, or the result of a change in the individual whose 
work forms the ground of your criticism." 

^' Stick to your text, is an old dogma and a good one," 
rejoined Clavering ; " to write oneself down an ass is a task 
far from pleasing to weak human nature." 

"It is so ; but oftener by simply acknowledging an error, 
instead of writing yomrself down an ass, you do the very con- 
trary — ^viz., exalt yourselves as patterns to posterity." 

" Bother posterity I" exclaimed Joseph. 

" You do that sufficiently," said Eldon with gravity. 

Joseph laughed, and threw his cap at him. " You've no 
respect for my art," he ssdd. 

" I have the highest respect for it," replied Eldon, " and 
for your fraternity too." 

" Worse," said Joseph ; " now I find you out ; it's me par- 
ticularly you're driving at." 

On leaving Joseph, Eldon made it his business to call on 
Mr Sparkes, the gentleman of whom he had spoken as an 
acquaintance likely to be of use. Mr Sparkes was a man of 
about fifty years of age, a bachelor, living on a very small 
income. He had been brought up to the law — the profession 
of his father — but had never gained a position for himself 
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therein : whether from inability or from disinclination it is not 
for us to say. Fortunately his income, although allowing of no 
superfluities, was enough to keep him alive. He considered 
himself to be in prcustiee ; though he was, perhaps, singular in 
this idea. He scarcely ever had any clients, except, indeed, 
such as his benevolence induced him to assist ; but even of 
these he felt in no small degree proud, speaking of them 
amongst his friends with considerable boast ; for Mr Sparkes 
was a proud man, although it must be acknowledged that his 
pride was of the right sort : a more honourable man did not 
exist He lived a short distance from Northgate, on the 
London road. Most days he was in town, where he rented a 
small room called his "office," attended to business when 
there was any, " assisted" at some public meeting, or called 
on a " client." In the evening he either visited a friend, or 
devoted himself to study. The most absorbing subjects with 
him were those connected with his particular religious views. 
He prided himself on being a somewhat bold and original 
thioker, and had many theories on the Revelations of St 
John and other sublime and abstruse parts of the sacred 
writings; while the state of the Christian Church was his 
never-ending theme, and, to discover a section of it in a per- 
fectly correct and primitive form of being, had been his most 
cherished wish for many years. 

Mr Sparkes was of middle height, and of sturdy figure ; he 
was very plain, but had a benevolent expression ; was gentle- 
manly, and fond of the society of his friends. He was espe- 
cially attentive and gallant to the fair sex. Nothing pleased 
him more than to gain their interest, or to think he did so, in 
his intellectual views, and to be quietly listened to ; but he 
also liked to listen, and seemed to weigh every word that 
was said, occasionally making a note in his memorandum- 
book. 

Eldon Isherwood had not been very long known to Mr 
Sparkes. The latter was delighted with the deference shown 
to him by Eldon, who had really felt interested in the to him 
novel views introduced by Sparkes. On the evening just 
alluded to, Eldon was fortunate enough to find him at home. 
Sparkes was somewhat astonished to see him, the hour being, 
for quiet sedate people, somewhat advanced. His counte- 
nance expressed, moreover, a degree of alarm, as the idea 
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presented itself that he ought to invite his young friend to 
remain all night, this being a scheme almost impracticable. 

" My dear sir," he said, as they both stood in the passage, 
and drawing his long dressing-gown about him, " I am indeed 
— ^you do surprise me. Lost the omnibus?" 

" No," replied Eldon; " I thinki am safe for that, should 
I require it." 

Mr Sparkes's natural politeness now induced him to urge 
Eldon to come in. Eldon in brief explained the reason of his 
late visit, and Sparkes promised to call on Mr Clavering — a 
promise fulfilled a day or two afterwards. 

Joseph's first feeling on seeing him was one of disappoint- 
ment, but he recovered himself. It had been a dull day to 
him ; he was poorly, and in low spirits ; thus the visiter was 
sufficiently acceptable ; conversation aroused him. 

"This is just what I want," he observed, in a burst of 
kindliness; " some one to exchange a word with. I haven't 
had a creature since IVe been here except Isherwood, and he 
can't come every day." 

" I am sure, Mr Clavering," replied Sparkes, with a 
short cough and a wink — habits which characterized him 
somewhat peculiarly — " nothing will give me greater pleasure 
than to see you as often as your wishes and my own profes- 
sional engagements allow." 

" You have professional engagements, then," observed 
Joseph, in a slightly irritable tone ; " it's the way with every- 
body. One perpetual drive and hurry ; no time to speak to a 
friend — ^that's the order of the day." 

" The law," said Sparkes, in reply to the former part of the 
sentence. ** Clients," he added, with much dignity, ^^will 
come, will be attended to. I don't ask them, yet they 
come." 

" Oh, ah ! you^re a famous man I " replied Joseph, half in 

Sparkt^s gave a smirking kind of laugh. " We have 

"*ny years in the profession," he said ; " years give 

le ; and I may observe, without being accused of — 

f say it without being accused of self-adulation, they 

&eet Yas, famous is a word not misapplied to my- 

Clavcring: I speak with due humility." 

1, by oil means," returned Joseph, indifferently. 
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" Such is my profession," resumed Spal'kes ; " and, let me 
add, when you need my services they will be yours with 
great pleasure." 

" Thank you," said Joseph ; " I hope I may never want 
them." 

" My natural taste," continued Sparkes, " leads me in 
another direction. Matters connected with religion claim 
ever my most profound attention." 

" With what I " exclaimed Clavering; "with religion? I 
had almost said you must be hard-up for objects of inter- 
est." 

" I am willing to suppose you are fond of a joke," said 
Sparkes. " You are young, and indulge in humour ; but let 
it not, my dear sir, be directed against solemn subjects." 

" WeU, go on Mr Sparkes ; so you amuse yourself ." 

" I said not amusey^' Mr Clavering ; " profound attention 
were the words chosen. In the law we are precise. The 
fact is, I am looking for the church — ^the true church of Christ ; 
and, hitherto — though I have for some years been engaged in 
the pursuit — I have not been able to achieve my object." 

" Why," observed Clavering, dryly, " you must have a 
beam an inch thick in your eye, or a mote, or something ;" and 
he looked at his companion as though he half suspected him 
of being " non compos" 

" I have been amongst all the so-called churches," pursued 
Sparkes, " and found them every one wrong : it's confusion 
worse confoimded. They are in disorder, upside down, inside 
out, or any terms you like to use, expressive of a state of 
things just what ought not to be. In fact, I wander up and 
down on the face of the earth in search of rest for the sole of 
my foot, and find none — absolutely none." 

" You expect too much," said Joseph, more seriously, and 
as though talking to one of his own age — for Sparkes had, in 
a few minutes, put him at his ease — "you expect too much ; 
you want perfection." 

" I go," Sparkes continued, " to the Romanists, and there 
stumble against the rubbish of ceremonies, shows, supersti- 
tions, traditions, and endless masks and coverings under which 
it is pretended truth is to be found, — I go to our Establish- 
ment, and find fewer, indeed, but stiU the same description of 
barriers and stumbling-blocks. I hope to find somewhere 
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amongst the various sections and shades of Dissenters, the 
pure and holy form I seek." 

" Well, but," interrupted Joseph, with impetuosity, " what 
do you call truth ? Let's start from somewhere or something, 
anyhow ; I'm all at sea else ; you bewilder me. ' Aof fl-oy 
crdi^ as Archimedes said ; let's have a place to stand on." 

Mr Sparkes, as has been already said, usually listened to 
the remarks of others with attention. It was so at the present 
moment: there was a mingled respect and dignity in his 
manner. His reply was prefaced by a short cough and a 
wink, " Good," he said, " that's the all-important — the 
startling question : What is truth ? and yet, Mr Clavering, a 
man's own conscience wiU generally inform him on that 
subject." 

" You'll find that to be crumbly ground," returned Joseph. 
" In the main, however, I agree, though I don't see how con- 
science win help us on the present occasion." 

" God is perpetually making revelations to man through 
conscience," observed Sparkes ; " the great influx of moral 
truth is thus kept up. This is the true Christian and levelling 
doctrine ; and Josiah Sparkes' s revelations are as much to be 
respected as the — I speak with reverence, and trust you will 
understand me — the Apostle Paul's." 

" I can't say I do clearly understand," replied Joseph ; 
" but go on. I suppose we must stand without ground. You 
had come to the Dissenters ; so they didn't please you ? 
What — ^none of them ? " 

" Not one. Listen, Mr Clavering. Were I, Josiah Sparkes, 
to rise in one of the Assemblies — EcclesicBj you know, is the 
word — ^in order to address my brethren, what would be the 
result?" and Mr Sparkes fell back in his chair, one arm over 
a comer of it, while, drawing his face into a pompous quietude, 
he seemed calmly to await the answer to a posing question. 

Joseph very coolly replied — ** You'd be genteelly caused to 
disappear." 

" Not so genteelly," said Sparks, adding — " These things, 
my dear sir, ought not to be. Brother Sparkes has equal 
right to address the EccUsia with brother anybody else." 

" You should set up on your own account," observed Joseph 
rather satirically. 

" Wrong," quickly replied Sparkes ; " all wrong. We must 
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meet on an equality, and with the most perfect freedom of 
speech, no one daring to interrupt or to stifle the expression 
of thought ; for, whenever this is done, you have not the true 
Ecdesia. ' If any one have a word of exhortation, let him 
say on/ That is the Apostolic mode. I have the right to 
express sentiments which to some may appear the most erro- 
neous — I had almost said diabol ." 

Joseph chimed in with a shrill utterance, expressive of 
shocked nerves. " Mr Sparkes," he said, " remember my 
youth and innocence.'' 

Sparkes smiled and winked. '^ I sometimes use strong 
terms," he said. " But to return to the ' Aof atou ^rw,' we'll 
take tiie ground, Belief in the Supreme Being and in the Holy 
Writings ; and on that belief we'll hoist the standard of per- 
fect freedom both of thought and of expression. You'll per- 
ceive, Mr Clavering, that I mean in the Ecdesia^ or meeting 
together of Christian people, where, while thought should be 
freely expressed, error should be as freely corrected. The 
true church should, in fact, be a school." And Mr Sparkes 
paused, seeming to be lost in thought. 

" Go on," urged Joseph ; " you were hoisting the standard." 

" True. Now from that ground cast your eyes about you, 
and see whether such a state of things is anywhere to be found 
amopgst the various Christian communities, so continually 
meeting for the ostensible purposes of instruction and edifica- 
tion." Again Mr Sparkes was silent. 

" It is something," remarked Joseph, " to hear ideas a little 
out of the common way. On these matters one hears usually 
the same thing over and over again constantly repeated ad 
nauseamP 

Sparkes was evidently pleased, and winked unconsciously 
two or three times. " Nothing is more delightful, Mr Claver- 
ing," he remarked, " than this sort of friendly intercourse, 
unrestrained, pleasant, quiet, and" — 

'' You have friends in the neighbourhood," interposed 
Joseph, remembering what Eldon had said ; '^ unlike me, you 
can enjoy social intercourse as often as you please. / sit 
here till the very sound of my own breathing seems almost 
frightful." 

" It would give me pleasure," replied Sparkes, '* to intro- 
duce you to a very agreeable family circle, who may be able, 
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aB I am sure they would be willing, to enliven you occasion- 
ally. Appoint a day, and we'll walk together to * The 
Beeches,' the residence of my friend." 

" Beeches,'* repeated Joseph, " a good name : I argue 
from it pleasant people. Are you married ? " he asked abruptly, 
" excuse me." 

" I have not that happiness," replied Sparkes. " I might 
have been, he added, " but" — 

" Fates were adverse," chimed in Clavering, indifferently. 
" Course of true love, you know, and so on." 

" True love were your words," said Sparkes with emphasis, 
" remember that . People don't marry from true love — there's 
the mischief." 

" Oh I " ejaculated Joseph, pretending surprise. 

" I loved one,^' continued Sparkes, " who was, as I may 
say, a perfect being." 

" Unrequited love," pronounced Joseph, beating a tattoo 
on the table ; " that's a mortifying, awkward, unpleasant 
business." 

" I don't know as to unrequited,^^ returned Sparkes, with a 
wink. " I don't know as to that ; but another stepped in. 
Lovely creature I " 
. "Was he?" 

" The woman of my love was really so — an angel." 

" I should like to see the man's ' love^ who is not an angel," 
said Joseph. 

After many more things said, a day was fixed for calling 
at " The Beeches ;" and Mr Sparkes left the lodging of his 
new acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The residence called " The Beeches/' of which mention has 
been made, is situated not far from the village of Northgate. 
It was, and perhaps is, the abode of a city merchant named 
Templeton. At the time of this gentleman's introduction on 
these pages, he had been for s6me time a widower. He had 
three children, a son and two daughters, aged, at the com- 
mencement of our story, from seventeen to twenty-one, the 
son being the eldest. Since the death of Mrs Templeton, her 
mother, Mrs Martin, had resided in the family. Previous to 
that time, the elder daughter, Matilda, had lived chiefly in the 
house of her grandmother. 

Matilda possessed that union of gentleness and strength so 
often seen in women. As sweet and tender as the dove, as 
fragile as the snowdrop, she was yet capable of work from 
which many would have shrunk. She was industrious when 
it would have been least suspected ; and surprised people by 
effects, the preliminaries of which had never been intruded. 
Matilda possessed a beauty of form altogether classic. She 
was pale, not with the paleness of ill health, but with the 
delicate clearaess of marble. Very black hair, carried from 
the smooth forehead over the exquisite little ears, was dis- 
posed in large quantities at the back of the head. The eyes 
were of the deepest blue : the nose, mouth, and chin, were 
well formed. There was a laughter-loving expression, and 
yet a saint-like repose. She was small, but very graceful. 

Harriet, the second daughter, was taller than her sister, and 
altogether different, though a very charming girl. Her man- 
ner was gay and brilliant. She had bright auburn hair, in- 
clining to redness, which hung about her face and neck in 
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long ringlets. She had large brown eyes, which, when she 
laughed, flashed fire; while her merry mouth and dimpled 
chin added to her attractiveness; and her voice, when she 
was in a laughing mood, rang through the house like a clear 
peel of bells. Harriet was not studious, as Matilda was. Her 
life had hitherto passed on, for the most part, gaily, with 
young playmates and friends. She was considered by many 
to be a giddy, ignorant girl; and such, seen under certain 
aspects, she certainly appeared ; but with all there was some- 
thing which, to a close observer, indicated that Harriet might 
become a good and delightful woman. 

Tom was a fine young man, but could not be called the 
pride and comfort of his father, in whose office he was, or at 
least was considered to be, though unfortunately too often out 
of it. Extremely thoughtless, and wanting in application to 
business, which he evidently disliked, London life was what 
Tom loved : he had formed his own connexions there, though 
very few of these had been introduced at " The Beeches." He 
preferred staying the night in town, and very frequently did 
stay there, to the annoyance of his father, who discovered 
that such proceedings and neglect of business were coincident. 
This latter was a circumstance producing considerable irrita- 
tion in Mr Templeton, who, like many other old-fashioned 
people, had conceived the idea that "business must be attended 
to." Tom always had plausible excuses ready, which had at 
first been confidently believed; but frequently discovered 
misrepresentations had rendered his father suspicious, and in 
no inconsiderable degree interfered with his happiness. 

Harriet was Tom's favourite : they had always been com- 
panions and friends, and remained so. 

Mr Templeton himself was quite the city merchant. He 
left "The Beeches" every morning, except Sunday, by nine 
o'clock, returning to a six o'clock dinner. He was a man 
possessed of much information: he talked little, but to the 
purpose. On business matters people referred to him as to an 
oracle. He was reserved, orderly, firm, but kind hearted. 
He was somewhat stem in aspect — tall, very erect, and of 
fair complexion. He had a high notion of the superior excel- 
lence of his elder daughter ; . nevertheless he thought, as 
parents are accustomed to think with respect to those of their 
children who have been away from themselves, that she had 
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been rather spoiled. He was in the habit of throwing cold 
water on some of her undertakings, from no other reason than 
because they originated in Mrs Martin; and yet he had a 
great respect for the latter. 

A subject of deep interest to Matilda was education. Her 
interest in it had been awakened and had gradually increased 
through her intercourse with the poor. Out a good deal, and 
meeting casually with the villagers, she had acquainted herself 
with many a family among them. For some time past she 
had, in solitary instances, given teaching to poor children ; 
but finding the number of her pupils increase, and conse- 
quently her time and strength not equal for the requirements 
made upon them, she collected the little ones together, and 
taught them two or three days a-week at "The Beeches.'' 
Harriet, however, opposed so much ridicule to the scheme, 
and offered so unpleasant a resistance to what she considered 
an encroachment on the privacy and the respectability of the 
house, that Matilda did not feel it right to continue a course 
which evidently provoked her. Moreover,x Mr Templeton 
was influenced against the proceeding — ^not alone by his 
daughter Harriet, but also by sundry remarks of certain fair 
friends, who thought it their duty to interfere on the subject. 

Matilda's next step was to procure a room in the village 
which might, at least for the present, answer her purpose. 
The numbers increased so rapidly that this room was soon 
found too small. The pupils could not all get in at once, 
and had to take it in turns, — a proceeding wluch necessarily 
must become impracticable when summer weather should 
pass away. 

Northgate was a place where, hitherto, the modem notions 
of education had not penetrated. The good ladies gave away 
soups and blankets, and knew there was a national school : 
the clergyman had not thought it to be within the range of 
his duties to trouble himself about the education of the poor. 
At the present time old Dame Bousfield taught the girls to 
sew and to speU, and the boys a little about L. S. D. This, 
so far as it went, was good ; but not one third of the juvenile 
poor in the parish had the benefit of Mrs Bousfield's services. 
Evidently it required some fresh influence in order to enkindle 
in the minds of the people a feeling of the value of instruction 
for their children. 
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Mrs Martin so entirely entered into the views of her grand- 
daughter on this matter, that she resolved a proper school- 
room should be erected ; and in the course of a short time, 
the due preliminaries having been attended to, workmen were 
engaged. An eligible spot had been chosen, and the ladies 
looked forward with delight to the results. 

Mrs Martin was really a beautiful old lady : hers had been 
a very lovely face, and one of its great charms had been de- 
rived from a benevolent and noble tone of mind : that charm, 
mingled with an intelligence which still lighted up those deep 
blue eyes, that Matilda's so much resembled, was undying, 
and seemed even to increase with increasing years. Her 
features had been finely formed, and sufficient plumpness re- 
mained to prevent that angularity which frequently in old age 
offers an unpleasing aspect. 

We may turn to the large and pleasant drawing-room at 
" The Beeches," on a fine summer evening, when Matilda and 
her grandmother are there, the former seated on a stool at the 
feet of the latter, reading to her ; the old lady at her knitting, 
but listening attentively, and looking just as an old lady 
should look. She was dressed, according to her general 
custom, in rich dark silk: her lace cap and satin ribbons 
were of perfect whiteness. Her fingers, on which were several 
precious relics in the shape of rings, movtjd with a rapidity 
the result of early habit. Sometimes she stopped her grand- 
daughter, in order to make a remark; sometimes Matilda 
herself let fall the book to express ideas suggested by the 
ii abject. 

They wer<3 thus engngtid ivhen Mr Templeton entered the 
room, anil witli lilm tliu Kev, Nicholas Kirby, a dark, stern- 
luokiiig, middle -aged man, of very dignified bearing. 

*^ Industrious^ ladjes T' exclaimed the latter, after some little 
desultory couversation, and looking at the work and the book 
whieli ecu pi oil the hands of his Ikir friends. 

Mifl Miutiu ymde some observation about the pleasant com- 

UitUjjtvthKhil) of ii(M>ks, 

"rmr »ii<ii imlustrious in more ways than one," continued 

■ * isin^' n jjBculiar gaze on Matilda ; "we may work 

-*< li^^h and our discretion. Books, my dear 

-iiig 3h's Martin^ **are become, if I may so 

, vttr valued. They are over valued in relation 
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to the poor. Our young children imbibe false notions of them- 
selves : the mass of people are dreadfully ignorant." 

" True, indeed," assented Mrs Martin ; and after a pause she 
added, " It is a happiness and an honour to be engaged, in 
however humble a degree, in helping to remove the ignorance." 

" It needs great care," said Mr Kirby, solemnly and with 
meaning. " You are taking upon you serious responsibilities 
in having this school-room built. You have that bird still," 
he added abruptly, looking in a not very amiable manner at 
the fine macaw, a pet of Harriet's, which walked the house as 
it liked, and was now seated on the back of a chair. 

" Building appeared to be a necessity," replied Mrs Martin ; 
" a room sufficiently large was not to be obtained. Don't be 
tfoublesome, Jerry " (to the bird). 

"And what is your school to be called, Miss Templeton ? " 
asked Mr Kirby, turning to Matilda, who had remained silent. 

" It does not need a name," said Matilda, " but most likely 
the villagers will name it. After further remarks, she con- 
tinued, " All children are welcome, no matter to whom they 
belong. Our teaching is plain and simple ; and for the re- 
ligious part of it, we keep to the Bible — chiefly the New 
Testament." 

" You aim at great things," said Mr Kirby ; " but beware of 
deviating from the beaten track. You'll never be able to 
continue sole teacher of so many children," he continued. 

Matilda acquiesced, and explained that she had no thought 
of attempting it. Mr Kirby remarked that the novelty of 
the thing would bring many children ; that, moreover, in 
most of the mothers there was an expectation of something to 
be gained beyond the teaching ; in others the idea of getting 
rid of the children was motive sufficient. " So," he added, 
^* I would not have you deceive yourself." 

Matilda thought it more than probable this was the ex- 
perience at the national school ; but she forebore to say so. 
8he merely replied, " The mothers will have found by this 
time that we offer no bribes ; more than that, we intend they 
shall pay." 

This was a matter which Matilda and Mrs Martin had 
taken under serious consideration, though their plans were not 
yet fixed. 

Much conversation ensued. Matilda had both her father 
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and Mr Kirby against her; but maintained her ground in 
that pleasant manner which does not offend. 

Mr Templeton grew weary, and showed his impatience by 
moving about, and by performing exploits with a small garden 
implement which he had brought in with him. He at length 
rose, and as he took a few steps across the room, asked Mr 
Kirby some questions about his garden, ending by a request 
that he would "come round" his. They were accordingly 
moving out, when Mrs Martin looked up, and taking Mr 
Kirby's arm as he passed her — " God," said she, " is not dis- 
pleased with such humble labourers as we are in his great 
field of usefulness ; and sometimes the obscure and feeble con- 
found the brilliant and the powerful ; for they plod on in the 
path of duty, their very simplicity forming their help and 
their safeguard." 

" Oh, as for that, my dear madam," returned Mr Kirby, 
"God — that is, in fact, we — ^yes, certainly, good motives 
must be respected and admired;" and with a benignant 
smile Mr Kirby again began to move, when the door was 
somewhat violently thrown open, and laughing voices were 
heard. 

" Oh such fun I " exclaimed Harriet, entering without 
noticing any one; "how we did dash along; didn't we?" 
This latter was an appeal to her brother, who had evidently 
been out with her. 

" What was the matter, then ? " asked Matilda, advancing 
towards her sister. 

" Matter I " repeated Harriet, " what should be the matter? 
Nothing but fun and fancy 1 " and again her laughter made 
the place ring. 

"The matter was Gob against Jack," said Tom. Cob's 
getting lazy," he added ; " Jack beat him out and out." 

"Papa must sell him, and get a better: I want more 
spirit," interposed Harriet. " You will, won't you, papa ? " 
and in turning towards her father she encountered Mr Kirby, 
who now, the subject of the school being forgotten, lingered 
willingly, and joined in the light chat that was passing. 

" We can't part with Cob," said Matilda, concern and fear 
expressed on her countenance, for the animal was her favourite. 

" Foware but one person," returned Tom, somewhat rudely; 
" Mr T. can do as he pleases." 
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**I hope he will not please, then. Grandma and I are 
fond of Cob : we can keep him, and still have a new horse for 
HaUy." 

" I don't care for keeping Cob," said Harriet ; " who does 
care for old horses ? " 

" Matilda has notions of her own," observed Tom, malici- 
ously; "Cob's good enough for a philanthropic lady — ^he 
won't run over the poor children. 

" What's the matter, Tom ? " asked Mrs Martin, who could 
not bear any exhibition of ill humour or of unkindness, and 
always sought to check it. 

" Can I do anything for you, ma'am ? " asked Tom, intend- 
ing it as rudeness, though it was so spoken that Mr Temple- 
ton and Mr Kirby would consider it politeness. 

" Here's Harriet been and fallen in love," he continued, 
turning to the others. " I said Fd tell : extremely romantic — 
love in a cottage, &c." 

Harriet laughed, coloured up, and ran out of the room, 
with one hand flourishing her whip at her brother, while with 
the other she gracefully held up her habit. 

Mr Kirby seemed to enjoy the joke ; evidently he had 
forgotten the important parochial business, for he put his arm 
through Mr Templeton's, and walked into the garden in ani- 
mated chat. Matilda presently induced her grandmother to 
go out, and Harriet soon came running after them, in buoyant 
spirits, her long shining ringlets flying out, and lighted up by 
the evening sunlight. Coming suddenly behind Matilda, she 
thrust her arm through hers with a force that made the latter 
utter an exclamation, and beg mercy, for the sake of grand- 
mamma. 

" What a fragile reed of a thing you are," said Harriet, 
** as though your two strengths were not equal to mine ! " 
Matilda looked at her, and thought she seemed somewhat 
more thoughtful than usual. 

'* You have tired yourself, Harriet," she observed, tenderly ; 
continuing, " Did Cob run away with you ? or what ? " 

^^Run away! Ah, ahl" and the loud laugh was heard 
again. " Fancy Cob running away I No ; but he does shy 
dreadfully now. I might have been very seriously injured — 
only I wasn't ; " and she looked at Matilda as though she 
wanted to say more. "I wasn't frightened," she added, 
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" though I did call out to Tom : he wasn't my knight, I can 
tell you; and you'll never guess who was. Ah, ah I" 
Another laugh, in which the others joined, scarce knowing 
why. 

/* If I shall never guess, you had better tell me at once," 
rejoined Matilda. 

" I like to see you try," said Harriet ; " it's an exercise of , 
the faculties which I consider especially beneficial." 

Names were now mentioned both by Matilda and Mrs 
Martin, in order to please Harriet ; but the attempts at dis- 
covering the knight-errant were unsuccessful. 

" I expect you to die of laughter," said Harriet, " when I 
tell you that my valiant friend was none other than our new 
curate I " 

" Mr Eustace! " exclaimed Matilda. 

*' I am sure he was very kind, and really Christian-like," 
interposed Mrs Martin. " An excellent young man, I make 
no doubt." 

" A grave matter of fact man enough," said Harriet quickly, 
and, as though to correct any false idea that might have been 
awakened, " well enough in his way, and nothing to boast of." 

" Strange girl," said Matilda, almost impatiently ; " why, I 
thought he had made quite an impression, even before the 
event of to-day, which has placed you imder a weight of 
obligation to him." 

" I can't bear obligation," returned Harriet ; " the very 
notion of such a thing makes me dislike him. Under obliga- 
tion to the curate, indeed I " and the merry girl ran off again 
in search of her brother. 
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CHAPTER III. 



When Mr Kirby thought over his visit to "The Beeches," he 
felt somewhat excited and annoyed, as though an agency were 
working against him : and very shortly after he called on Mrs 
Bousiield. 

Proceeding along the narrow gravel walk leading to the 
school, he gave a loud knock at the door with the knob of 
his handsome walking-stick. Poor Mrs Bousfield became 
thereby much startled and excited, internally exclaiming, 
*' Bless us and save us I " and feeling for the moment angry 
with all her scholars, while the latter were elated with this 
slight interruption of their routine. 

Mr Kirby entered with much pomposity. He stood silent 
for a few seconds, looking round at every child, half-observant^ 
half-abstracted. 

" You ought to have more than these," he said at last to 
Mrs Bousfield, who was close beside him ; " exertions must 
be n^ade : if we don't make them, others will. Your school 
must have fallen off, Bousfield. How's that ? " 

" No, sir," replied Mrs Bousfield ;" " not falling off, that it 
hasn't. No, sir, the numbers continue increasing, though 
there's many changes; some leave, and others come. Will 
you take a seat, sir ? " And the schoolmistress seized a chair 
by the back as she spoke, dusting it with a bag belonging to 
one of the girls, and then pushing it close by Mr Kirby' s legs. 
Mr Kirby frowned slightly, putting out his hand as one does 
in order to be rid of a physical annoyance, but took no further 
notice of the intended politeness. 

" Now," he said, after some further remarks ; " how do 
you proceed ? What's your plan ? Have you got plenty of 
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bookS; and slates, and ink, and pens, and pencils, and everj- 
thing?" 

Mrs Bousfield looked perplexed by the vastness of ideas 
which those words conveyed; but at length she replied — 
" Yes, sir ; I don't think we could do much better than we 
do ; and when we're all good and attentive," she continued^ 
looking round, ^' and mind what is said to us, not gaping 
when we ought to be at work" — here a hard knock wrth^er 
thimble on the head of a girl who was close by her, and whose 
hands and work had dropped together into her lap, while, 
with open mouth and ears, she was evidently absorbed in the 
thought of this extraordinary interview — "I think, sir," 
we're all learning as much as we can learn, and wiU be ready 
for what they've got to do in this life, which is short." Here 
another knock on the head with the thimble. 

" There, there," exclaimed Mr Kirby, impatiently ; " that's 
enough, Bousfield. We must increase the school; and this 
room," he added, " will very soon not hold them; the children 
can't be shut up here." He paused, and, after a few seconds, 
said more blandly, " you'll do your best, and I shall set plans 
afoot." This latter was meant for himself alone, but was 
heard by Mrs Bousfield as the clergyman left the house curt- 
sied out by mistress and scholars. 

Mrs Bousfield was so utterly confounded by this visit, with 
the remarks made, and with the evidently disturbed and 
angry tone of mind in Mr Kirby, that, for some minutes after 
he left, she stood by the door as though paralyzed, her eyes 
fixed on the retreating figure. A general titter caused her 
return to the duties of ordinary life. Darting forwards 
amongst her young pupils, with aU the energy which be- 
longed to her character, she dealt reproofs and blows right 
and left, producing thereupon a silence interrupted only by 
cries and sobs. Her main idea with respect to the visit of 
Mr Kirby was, that she herself had enemies in the village, 
who were seeking to undermine her, and get her out of her 
situation. " It is a wicked world," she said aloud ; " I am 
never more convinced of that than when I see children under 
the power of Satan. You'll all be kept in to-night for an 
hour at least, I promise you I School fell off, indeed," she 
continued in a more subdued voice ; '' exertions to be made, 
too I There isn't another mortal living woman would make 
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the exertions / do. Six girls will be punished for bad sew- 
ing, and four boys for impertinence. We'll see about the 
exertions anyhow 1" and Mrs Bousfield had the culprits before 
her executing upon them what she viewed as the merited 
punishment. " Others unlly if / don't, Mr Kirby said," thus 
she continued her musings ; '^ I know what he meant by that 
— ^the new-fangled school which has come to his ears; and 
time it should 1" 

Mr Kirby's most important business now was to excite 
amongst his lady friends a warm feeling for the infant popula- 
tion of his parish. Ue sought, in the first place, to rouse his 
sister on the subject. That lady, however, did not so readily 
enter into Ids plans as he wished. Her thoughts and energies 
were otherwise directed, and her time was entirely occupied. 
She had been accustomed to view the National School as 
quite complete and perfect in its way under the care of Mrs 
Bousfield, who, she had heard every one say, was the woman 
for her post. She had occasionally looked in upon the gover- 
ness, and having always found her in the midst of her 
pupils, and these in what had appeared to her goodly num- 
bers, she had not thought it necessary to inquire fuither ; for 
Miss Kirby was not one of those ladies who make it their 
grand aim to be personally prominent in parish matters — ^her 
natural tastes took other modes of gratification. Putting all 
the various accounts together which had reached her respecting 
the school at " The Beeches," she was disposed to think that 
her brother was somewhat prejudiced, and that the exertions 
of which he now spoke as being necessary were quite super- 
fluous. " What Bousfield wants," she observed, " Miss 
Templeton will supply." Mr Kirby therefore determined to 
act upon other ladies, and doubted not their influence on his 
sister. He made several calls purposely to introduce th'e 
subject ; and in each case he took up the matter very seriously, 
awakening an immediate response in the bosoms of his fair 
friends. 

Among the most active of these ladies was Mrs Ponsonby, 
the wife of a rich merchant. She had the best house in the 
neighbourhood, and the greatest number of servants ; yet it 
was the admiration of most people to see how she busied her- 
self in the village, and what interest she took in everything 
that interested Mr Kirby, with whose family she was said to 
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be connected. She now took up the school question with as 
much vigour and determination as Mr Kirby himself did. 
There was no reason, she said, why Northgate should not 
have the best school of any place round ; and it should have, 
too ; she would sooner be at the whole expense of building a 
school- room than that their parish should not hold up its head 
as high as any. Mrs Ponsonby was, indeed, in one sense, a 
"mother in Israel." She was looked up to for benefits of 
various kinds ; and latterly, she and her husband had been 
educating a gentleman for the church. This gentleman was 
a distant relation, in whom they took great interest, owing 
partly to some old family obligations, from which they had 
chosen this method of freeing themselves. Their protege was 
considered somewhat fast, but seemed to be on this account 
only the more admired. Mrs Ponsonby herself was so in- 
fatuated that she could see no fault in him ; and her husband 
said he would be a first-rate man when he had once passed 
the great ordeal to which his studies were directed^ and 
felt the importance of his position. It was true he was 
but little with the Ponsonbys, or the illusion might have 
vanished. 

The ladies of Northgate remained long sitting in committee 
on the first day of their meeting ; but after considerable dis- 
cussion over their various ideas and intended arrangements, 
the matter seemed finally to assume a satisfactory form. Mrs 
Ponsonby and Mrs Philpot readily took upon themselves some 
very active duties ; and Mrs Ponsonby' s visits amongst the 
poor people were more awe-inspiring than those of any other 
lady. It was, indeed, thought to be a grand event in the 
place, that such a lady should visit poor people — ^an event 
viewed by some as proving how good a Christian she must 
be ; by others, as merely establishing the fact that she liked 
to make herself busy in other people's aifairs ; for there 
existed not a lady in the place respecting whom there was 
so much difference of opinion as respecting Mrs Ponsonby. 

Very shortly the new school-room connected with **The 
Beeches" was to be opened, it being pronounced ready. The 
opening was to be a festive occasion. Mothers as well as 
children would be invited ; and any persons, in addition, who 
were sufficiently interested to take pleasure in the event. 

" Come to the opening of the room, William," said Mrs 
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Martin to her son-in-law, as they all sat round the tea-table an 
evening or two before that event took place. 

Mr Templeton excused himself. He was to dine out, and 
should be late reaching Northgate, if he reached it at all that 
night. From reasons, as before stated, Mr Templeton was 
not sorry that he had such an engagement ; and Mrs Martin, 
in her simplicity, was easily satisfied. 

"These young people can support you," observed Mr 
Templeton ; " Harriet has nothing else to do, and Tom worse 
than nothing." This latter was meant to be a cutting remark, 
but Tom did not appear to take it. He kept up a small 
fire of jokes on the subject, declaring he should make a point 
of being present; while Harriet inquired what gentlemen 
would be there. 

Matilda did not expect any. 

" Then do not expect me," returned Harriet, laughing ; and 
abruptly turning to her father, she reminded him of her wish 
to have Cob sold, and a better horse in his place. Mr Tem- 
pleton did not heed her, but talked with his mother-in-law. 
Harriet, however, would not let him escape. When she had 
finished tea, she went behind his chair and put her arms 
round him coaxingly, her long rmglets falling over his 
shoulder. 

" You will, wonH you ?" she urged ; " you will have another 
horse instead of Cob?" 

" I hope not," exclaimed Matilda, the colour mounting to 
her pale cheeks. 

" You place me in a most unpleasant position, young 
ladies," interposed Mr Templeton; "you oblige me to dis- 
please one or the other of you. Why, Tilly, my girl, crying 
about it?" 

It was true that Matilda's eyes had filled with tears, as the 
certainty forced itself upon her that Harriet would be the 
favoured one. 

" Sentimental young ladies are always interesting," said 
Tom, satirically ; " tears are so pretty and so becoming ; 
besides, they always gain what they're intended to gain." 

" I don't see anything so very endearing in Cob," observed 
Harriet ; and Matilda felt that she could say no more — her 
heart was too full. 

" Let me know when you are parting with Cob, 
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William/' said Mrs Martin, after having thus far listened in 
silence. 

" You shall have the first offer, ma'am/' returned Mr Tem- 
pleton, indifferently, as, having finished tea, he rose and took 
up his cap, afterwards proceeding into the garden, where 
Harriet followed him, hent on pursuing the subject of parting 
with Cob. 

Matilda was silent and pensive for some little time, grieving 
over the unkindness with which Tom generally treated her ; 
Harriet, from his example, acting in the same way. It is 
somewhat remarkable that young men, with all their gallantry 
and politeness to the other sex when it suits them, are fre- 
quently rough and cruel to sisters. Matilda's quiet yielding 
manner irritated her brother, perhaps because it was a silent 
reproach to him — a kind of humbling, of which his pride 
did not approve. Could he have aroused her to anger, 
and had a quarrel occasionally, he would have liked her 
better. 

Presently, when Matilda recovered herself, she and grand- 
mamma went out : they found Mr Templeton alone. " I sup- 
pose," said the latter, after they had chatted for some time, " I 
must get a horse for Harriet ; but I can't keep Cob as well — 
my stable is full. Cob is certainly a clumsy thing for a lady, 
though a fine creature, too." 

Matilda said nothing ; but Mrs Martin pursued her point. 
" William," she said, " if Harriet's will is really to be law 
with you, let me know what you expect for Cob, and I will 
be the purchaser ; thus we shaU all be satisfied." 

'* I think it a pity you should trouble yourself," was the 
reply. " You have your pony chaise. Matilda and Harriet 
should not oppose each other." 

" It is my wish to have Cob," said Mrs Martin in a de- 
cided manner ; " Tilly and I shall find exercise enough for 
him between us." 

Matilda still did not venture a word. She stooped down 
to gather flowers, as though taking no part in the matter of 
Cob. 

" Shall we say that the bargain is struck ? " pursued Mrs 
Martin ; and she would not let her son-in-law escape till he 
had assured her Cob should be hers. 

Matilda was delighted, and now expressed her feeling by 
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kissing her father's hand ; while to dear grandmamma many 
affectionate things were to be said another time. 

" Now," exclaimed Matilda, " I must find Harriet, and 
tell her of the happy plan which has been entered into. 
Where is she, papa? I thought she and Tom were with 
you." 

"I soon missed them," replied Mr Templeton; "but I 
suppose they're about somewhere. You ladies had better go 
and look for them : I am going round to the stable. You 
must not stay long," he added ; " the dew is coming over 
heavily." 

A lane ran along one side of the garden ; at this part the 
fence was high, which bounded a thick shrubbery. Beside 
the latter Mrs Martin and her granddaughter now strolled, 
enjoying the sweet odours from the trees, the evening songs 
of birds, and the pleasant peeps out on to a charming land- 
scape. Suddenly Matilda stopped. " Hush I" she exclaimed, 
"I thought I heard Harriet's laugh." She listened, and 
words were distinguishable. There was the voice of Tom as 
well as of Harriet ; and, moreover, one that was strange to 
her. 

" You'd better be quiet," said Harriet, " or papa and Tilly 
will be upon us before we are aware of it." 

"Well, what then?" returned Tom; "He's my friend— 
that's all." Alluding to the third individual. 

Matilda was as though spell-bound. She did not like to 
call out to Harriet — ^it would annoy her so much ; and she 
feared, for the sake of her grandmother, lest Tom should be 
rude. Mrs Martin and she whispered together that it would 
be better to walk quietly on to the house, and discuss the 
matter when there. They proceeded accordingly, but their 
path was close by the shrubbery. They still could hear what 
was said. 

" I heard a tread," said Harriet ; " I must go." 

" But first," urged the third party, " ^n the hour. I camiot 
exist," he added gaily, " between whiles without the sweet 
hope of our next meeting." 

" It all depends on Tom," said Harriet. " I hope it will 
be the last time with Cob ; papa has promised me a better 
horse." 

" I must go up to town to-morrow," replied Tom ; " but 
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next day you can meet Hally and me by three o'clock at 
Sand Hill — ^you know." 

"Hush! Tm gone," interrupted Harriet; "Fm sure there's 
somebody. No ; I don't allow that," she continued, laugh- 
ing ; and Matilda was aware that a kiss followed. In another 
second or so Harriet was seen rushing along towards the 
house. Whether she saw the involuntary listeners, these 
latter could not tell. They hoped she would have come 
immediately upon them, and thus at once have relieved them 
— most likely by leading to something being said on the sub- 
ject of the secret interview; for they were now still more 
shocked than at first. For a minute they could not exchange 
a word, and felt almost guilty for having overheard what was 
hot intended to be overheard. At the same time, from the 
nery nature of the aifair, it seemed almost providential they 
vad done so. 

" What shall we do ?" asked Matilda at length ; " shall I 
follow Harriet at once and tell her?" 

" Go if you think it right, my child. I was thinking I 
would speak of the matter openly when we are at supper ; but 
go you first to Harriet." 

Matilda went. Harriet was in her own room. She looked 
somewhat confused on seeing Matilda ; and when the latter, 
putting her arm round her, said somewhat tremulously, — 

" Hally, I overheard part of your interview with a gentle- 
man in the shrubbery ; the voice was strange to me." She 
coloured deeply. 

"How you would misrepresent!" she said; "Tom was 
there, too — is there now, for anything I know." 

" A friend of Tom's," observed Matilda. 

" What curiosity I " exclaimed Harriet, attempting her 
accustomed gaiety, but evidently not succeeding. " Well, it 
is a friend of Tom's, if you must know ; a gentleman from the 
university or somewhere. I don't see it matters who he is, 
so one's brother introduces him." 

" Harriet," said Matilda, earnestly, " you made an engage- 
ment with him — he kissed you." 

" You shouldn't have been listening," rejoined Harriet. 

Matilda explained, while Harriet was evidently struggling 
with a feeling of shame. Matilda added, with earnestness — 

" Do not keep this engagement, Harriet ; there's a dear 
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girl ! Introduce tbe gentleman here— consult papa ; ascertain 
who this friend of Tom's is, before matters proceed further." 

'^ Matters proceed further I '' repeated Harriet, attempting a 
laugh ; " one would think, to hear you, that you were as old 
as grandma, and as " — 

Matilda would not hear further : she knew something dis- 
agreeable was coming. She pursued her entreaties that her 
sister would promise not to hold to her engagement for the 
day after to-morrow.* 

Harriet called it all '' nonsense,'' declaring she should make 
no promise of the kind. 

"I hope you will alter your mind," pursued Matilda. 
" Do think seriously of it." 

Harriet forced another laugh; and after some little more 
persuasion, Matilda left her, and went to her own room, where 
she found Mrs Martin, who had there awaited her. The old 
lady had made up her mind that if Matilda did not succeed 
in convincing Harriet she was wrong, and in leading her to 
give up the engagement she had entered into, she herself 
would make her son-in-law acquainted with the state of 
things. 

The next morning, accordingly, she detained Mr Templeton 
for a few minutes, in order to have a private talk with him. 

" Let me have Cob at once, William," she urged. " I have 
reasons for asking it ; you can make use of him still, but let 
him be mine. Write me a receipt now ; we will transact the 
affair in a business-like manner." 

Mr Templeton smiled at her haste and determination, but 
received payment for the favourite. 

'^ Now," said Mrs Martin, finding that he was in haste to 
go, " there is another little matter — Harriet has a lover, or 
something very much like it " — 

" Girls will have lovers," said Mr Templeton, hastily inter- 
rupting, and impatient of delay. " You have had, in your 
day, ma'am," he added, laughing, and already he was nearly 
out of the room. 

Mrs Martin sighed unconsciously, and said, "William, I 
am \ery serious, and you must be so. This is some acquaint- 
ance of Tom's ; an appointment is made with him, by Harriet 
and Tom, for to-morrow." 

Mr Templeton looked graver. " I fear," he said, ** little 
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good can come of Tom's acquaintances. But you must surely 
be mistaken, grandma," he continued kindly ; " Harriet, too, 
must know what Tom's friends are likely to be ; and, especi- 
ally, must be aware of my opinions." 

" I merely state the fact," replied Mrs Martin. " There is 
such an affair going on, and I thought you should know it" 

" Thank you, ma'am— quite right. Well, well see into it, 
to satisfy you ; but I believe it's just some little nonsense, not 
worth noticing." 

Mrs Martin grew excited: she coloured, and raised her 
gentle voice slightly. 

Mr Templeton apologized for the indifference he had shown, 
observing further, " I shall notice the matter and see into it. 
I will ask Tom who the young fellow is that he brings here 
unknown to me." 

He was too full of business thoughts then, however, to 
bear Harriet's love affair in mind after he had left his mother- 
in-law. Tom was down to dinner ; but Mr Templeton brought 
a friend with him, and thus another evening passed without 
anything said. 

The next morning, when Mr Templeton went round to the 
stable, he found his son there ; but Tom had his back to the 
door, and did not notice who had entered. He thus went on 
talking to Jacob — 

"We shall start at half-past two," said he; "my sister 
will have Cob, and I Bessie. Now, don't you be behind 
time, as you are sometimes." 

Tom looked somewhat conscious when, on turning, he 
beheld his father. He said not a word, but Mr Templeton 
followed him out, and at once asked — 

" Where are you and Harriet going this afternoon ? " 

Tom hesitated a second or two, but soon replied, with non- 
chalance — 

" I — ^we— oh, just for an outing when I get back from 
town." 

" Get back from town at half-past two I You have no in- 
tention of going to town, Tom, that's quite clear. Now, just 
countermand your order to Jacob ; I want you particularly in 
town. There is very important business on hand, as you 
ought to know — in fact, must know, if you think ; moreover, 
the mail is on the eve of starting. Get your hat and I'll 
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drive you up with me. Cob is no longer mine ; Harriet can- 
not have him." 

** But — ^but," said Tom sheepishly, " Fve made an engage- 
ment." 

" Well, despatch a note instantly ; your friend will not be 
far off." 

Tom coloured, and said it was ever so far, while he had 
objection to bring against every plan suggested by his father 
for making his friend aware that the engagement must be 
broken. 

Mr Templeton would not yield, and Tom had no alterna- 
tive but to put on his hat and start with his father. During 
the drive Mr Templeton took further notice of the matter, 
expressing his surprise that any engagement of the kind 
should have been made for Harriet with an individual un- 
known to himself, and adding that he should speak with 
Harriet on the subject. 

Tom treated the affair very lightly, saying it was but a 
little fan between them all ; that his friend was highly re- 
spectable, and that he should some day bring him in. Mr 
Templeton asked his name, which Tom very evidently did 
not wish to give. He hammered at it a little, as though 
trying to remember, and then dexterously and rapidly diverted 
attention from it altogether. But his father noticed the cir- 
cumstance, and remembered it as one by no means favour- 
able. 

In his heart Tom blamed Mrs Martin and Matilda very 
severely for this disappointment, and vowed he would be 
revenged. He stayed at the office no longer than he was 
obliged, and then hastened off in search of the disappointed 
friend. 

Mr Templeton now felt his conscience considerably relieved. 
In addition to what had passed between him and his son, he 
had told Harriet she could not have a horse that day, and 
said that Jacob had had orders to the same effect. Ma- 
tilda was determined to arrange something pleasant for 
Harriet. It being the day for opening the new school-room, 
she herself would be away great part of the afternoon and 
evening. She accordingly sent round to a favourite young 
friend, begging her to come. The answer arrived in the 
shape of the young lady herself. The little stratagem suc- 
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ceeded well : Harriet's spirits rose with the entrance of her 
friend, and Matilda left home, satisfied that all was right. 

The scene at the new school-room was a pleasant one. 
Very pretty decorations had been effected by the children and 
Mrs Bateman, the governess. A motto or two had been 
wrought in amongst the garlands, and over the principal seats 
were formed of flowers the letters M. T. M., intended to com- 
bine Mrs Martin and Miss Templeton. These all finished, 
there was considerable activity displayed in preparing the 
festive boards, and bread and butter and cake were to be 
seen in abundance, with a reserve of fruits, to be partaken of 
as the evening advanced. 

One individual who came early to express his sjrmpathy 
and interest on the occasion was Mr Kirby's curate, Mr 
Eustace, a young man who had but recently succeeded the 
late curate, and who appeared full of love for his office, and 
eminently suited for its various duties. Already, from the 
sincere and affectionate concern evinced by him in both the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the parishioners, Mr Eustace 
had become a general favourite ; for such a character in the 
clergy was entirely new in this district, of which Mr Kirby 
had for many years been the incumbent. Mr Eustace was an 
earnest christian man, and possessed of those simple and 
engaging manners which win the heart. His countenance 
expressed much sensibility, combined with intellect and moral 
feeling of a high order ; and while not remarkably handsome, 
he was generally pronounced good-looking, and was the 
admiration of most of the young ladies. 

The Templetons had already made friends with Mr Eustace. 
When he appeared at the doorway of the school-room, Ma- 
tilda felt delighted, and augured well, from such a circum- 
stance, for the future of the school. She approached him at 
once, a garland on her arm, and holding out a hand of wel- 
come. " I am glad you look in upon us," she said, " and 
hope, if you can come presently and give us your support, 
you will." 

" By all means," was the reply. " This is an event which 
ought to be, and indeed must be, interesting in the village ; " 
and he walked round the room with Matilda, taking an evi- 
dent interest in everything. 

"Where shall I hang this?" asked Matilda of him, in 
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allusion to the large garland which she bore. Eustace took 
it from her, and in a minute had placed it in what seemed the 
most eligible position that could have been thought of. 

Matilda was delighted. "Thank you I" she exclaimed; 
" * two heads/ as grandmamma says, * are better than one.' " 

"I hope you will fill your room. Miss Templeton," said 
Eustace, " for I hear much in favour of your plans. I must 
come and see them in operation.'' 

" Do," replied Matilda ; " come whenever you please : it 
will be satisfactory to have your countenance and approval. 
I hope you will not find us very far wrong." 

" I should hope not, indeed," said Eustace ; and went out 
smiling, and making a polite bow. 

Soon the juvenile company mustered, very clean and 
orderly, their countenances beaming with pleasure and ex- 
pectation. Windows and doors were all open, and sunshine 
created a charming and radiant atmosphere. 

As many parents were admitted as chose to join, and vari- 
ous friends of the Templetons were present : nor did Eustace 
forget his promise. He delivered a short address, in a man- 
ner so quiet and unpretending, that almost every child could 
understand it. He did not possess eloquence, but his style 
was eminently suited to the poor ; while there was thought, 
and even originality, sufficient to arrest and edify the cultivated. 

Eustace had a decided talent for preaching, notwithstanding 
that there was a defect in his utterance. This defect, how- 
ever, was so very slight, that you might hear him often with- 
out being aware of it. It had been a subject of some study 
to him, on entering the church, to correct it ; and he had so 
far succeeded as to be able, in the general way, to avoid 
either annoying others or being himself annoyed by it. That 
it was not considered, by persons generally, to be serious, was 
sufficiently evinced by the congregation he had already 
drawn to the church, short as had been the period of his 
residence in Northgate, and by the generally felt and ex- 
pressed hope that such residence might be permanent. 

As Eustace went out, an individual entered, in whose man- 
ner was apparent much self-esteem, united with a certain 
modesty. It was Mr Sparkes, who was very glad of a little 
excitement of the kind, though he was not a man to intrude 
himself frequently, even upon friends. 

c 
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Without asking permission, he took the opportunity offered 
for delivering an address. .Matilda was alarmed, knowing his 
tendency to lengthen out what he had to communicate, even 
to a tedious extent, and that his manner was too pompous 
and learned for the present assembly. In a very few minutes 
symptoms of inattention were observed — gaping, whispering, 
tittering, became general. Orders were now given for fruit 
to be passed round, which made an agreeable change ; but as 
Sparkes kept on, Matilda was determined to stop his harangue, 
and went round to him forthwith. 

Almost anyone else would have given him offence; but 
when she gently laid her hand on his arm, it was as though 
an electric shock had passed through him. He stopped short 
in what he considered was one of the most effective little ad- 
dresses he had ever delivered ; and with a most profound bow 
to Matilda, now merely added, *' Friends, this is not the time 
to make a long speech,'' — ^a pause and a cough ; '' in fact," 
another cough and a wink — " I wish you most sincerely a 
good night." 

All was now motion, and the children were to have a game 
in the playground, while the elder people chatted or strolled, 
and looked on. Mr Sparkes walked solemnly round the 
room, examining the decorations, glancing into the books, 
and reading aloud some of the lessons which were already 
hung about. At intei*vals he made observations expressive 
of much pleasure and satisfaction to Matilda or to Mrs 
Martin, not omitting to enter a note or two on the pages of 
his pocket-book. 

After the game had gone on some time, a few discordant 
sounds were heard, and a lady came in, saying that some 
rude children had collected outside the gate, and were trying 
to tease and annoy those within. 

'^This must be prevented," said Mrs Martin; and soon 
Matilda was seen expostulating with a number of dirty people 
and children, and bidding them go quietly on; while Mr 
Sparkes presently stood at the gate, flourishing his stick in a 
grotesque manner, in token of what might be expected should 
any further annoyance be experienced. A few now walked 
away : the rest seemed disposed to linger. 

Mrs Martin supposed that perhaps the poor children out- 
side were longing for some cake ; and going to the gate, she 
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dispensed amongst them what remained, bidding each child 
go home, and remember the important lesson, that it must re- 
joice in the happiness of others, instead of seeking to inter- 
rapt it 

The desired effect seemed to be produced on the children : 
some looked ashamed, and slunk away with their treasure in 
a guilty manner; some smiled and dropped a little curtsy, 
or bowed; while others said '^ Thank you, ma'am," and 
grasped the cake with energy. 

Mr Sparkes now supposed all to be right. He went out- 
side the gate, and appeared to be reconnoitring — a process 
which, it is to be supposed, satisfied him ;^ for he afterwards 
walked on, as though continuing his evening stroll, without 
saying a word to indicate that he was going. 

Mrs Martin had scarcely dispensed all the cake, and, as 
she thought, watched the stragglers away ; when a stone was 
thrown into the garden, and with such force as to cause some 
consternation. No one was struck, however. The crowd 
outside was all gone, except an idler or two ; but Matilda 
begged Mrs Bateman to send her little pupils in. No sooner 
was this done, than another stone was thrown, and this time 
— ^whether designedly or not, could not be said^— against one 
of the windows, which it broke, entering the room very near 
a young child. 

MatUda looked round for Mr Sparkes, and finding him 
gone, she said, '' I will myself go to the constable, and obtain 
protection. Stayhere till myretum," she continued, addressing 
all in the room ; and hastily putting on her bonnet, she went 
out. She stood at the gate, looking round for a moment : 
not a creature was to be seen. Nevertheless, she determined 
to go and obtain a guard before dismissing the children, 
(almost all of whom were now without their parents), since 
evidently some mischievous persons were about. Master 
White, the present constable, lived at no great distance. 
Fortunately, he was at home when she reached his abode, 
and, his staff in his pocket, came off with her at once, 
one or two of his friends bringing up the rear. White heard 
particulars as they .walked along; and observed that there 
was " a infamous set of children about," and that he " should 
like to give a few of them what they deserved." 

There was a great commotion about the door of the school- 
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room as they came near; and what was Matilda's grief to 
find that another stone had been thrown and had penetrated 
into the school-room — ^this time striking Mrs Bateman, whom 
it had cut rather severely. Several persons were iadminister- 
ing to her, and her wonnd was boimd up. The children were 
now dismissed under sufficient protection. Still no one was 
to be seen outside but Jacob, who had just arrived with the 
poney-chaise. Mrs Bateman was taken to "The Beeches," that 
she might be properly attended to; and all being finally 
settled — White engaging to find out who it was that had dis- 
turbed the peace and endangered life, and, moreover, at once 
to send the surgeon to "The Beeches" — Matilda mounted Cob, 
and rode off. 

Harriet had been in excellent spirits, for papa had pur- 
chased a beautiful horse, warranted to bear a lady. 

The governess was conveyed to a room next to Matilda's, 
and every attention was paid to her, every comfort supplied. 
The surgeon was almost immediately in attendance, and as- 
sured them all that no danger was to be apprehended; but 
poor Mrs Bateman suffered much pain, and had considerable 
fever. Matilda and Mrs Martin passed the night in great 
anxiety, — a state which had not subsided in the morning. 
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Some little time had elapsed since Eldon Isherwood and 
Joseph Clavering passed their afternoon in the hay field, 
when again they were together in the lodging of Joseph. 

"I thought perhaps you had left," said Eldon, "and I 
wondered you did not write and tell me of your whereabouts." 

" You found me the remedy for my weariness : Sparkes, 
you know, whose acquaintance has been the means of filling 
the void. I shall not leave the place at present : I like it, 
and find I can work here as well as in town." 

" The very argument I myself used in trying to persuade 
you to lengthen out your stay." 

" Circumstances alter cases," returned Joseph, with a pecu- 
liar look ; " in some respects I am an altered man." 

" I rejoice to find you here still, anyhow. It is a charming 
spot 

'^ Quite a paradise. If you can get a whole day, I shall be 
able to show you that you hitherto have not known half 
its beauties." 

Eldon smiled sadly. " I've seen but little of it latterly," 
he replied ; " but it is dear to memory." 

" You talk like an old man," remarked Joseph : " indeed," 
he added, laughing, " You are a sort of old man." 

"Old in experience," chimed in Eldon, with pretended 
gravity. 

"An old head — ^you know the rest," said Joseph; "cx- 
perientia stultoe docet" 

" Good I but I don't pretend to wisdom even yet. And so 
you are now satisfied with Northgate ? " 

" It is more charming every day." 
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Presently they were wandering at their ease over the 
smooth grass land close by, with the villages of Northgate 
and Byfield at no great distance from them. Frequently they 
stood looking about them, as they rested on a gate or against 
a tree. Eldon appeared to know every inch of the ground. 

" I wasn't aware that you knew this place so well," said 
Joseph," after listening to some remarks about the neigh- 
bourhood. " To me it is all new." 

" To me," returned Isherwood, " it presents that inexpres- 
sible charm which belongs solely to those spots of earth con- 
nected with our early life. I told you I knew the spot well ; 
but you have forgotten." He became thereupon lost in 
thought, and a silence ensued. 

" Were you bom hereabouts ? " asked Clavering at length. 

'^ No," replied the other ; ^' but my earliest associations are 
connected with the place. I lived in Byfield there," — ^he in- 
dicated the locality — " till a very few years ago." 

"By the way," observed Joseph, "you were to tell me 
something about yourself one of these days, and now must be 
the time." But on looking round at his companion he saw 
that he was sad, and added kindly, "We mustn't loiter 
here." Already he had vaulted over the stile, Isherwood 
following. 

" I don't know," said the latter as he walked on, his eyes 
intently fixed in the direction of Byfield, " that I have any- 
thing to say about myself which can be of the slightest in- 
terest to you. I was brought up in the midst of poverty and 
struggle, though we ranked amongst the petty gentlefolks of 
the village. As a child I became observant and thoughtful : 
thus the cares of my parents to bring up honestly and re- 
spectably a large family, were felt deeply by me at an early 
age. Many a time I used to wish we were not genteel people 
— could manage in a humbler cottage, as the lower people 
did, and herd together in fewer rooms— or anything, so as to 
have more money in hand, and my mother not be so troubled, 
as I knew she sometimes was, to provide for us. So you 
see," he continued, smiling, " I grew old before my time." 

^'But," interrupted Joseph, with assumed cheerfulness^ 
*^ your father became better off before he " — and he checked 
himself; in a second or two continuing — 
" Brighter days came, I should hope — eh ? " 
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''My father died/' said Eldon, understanding what his 
friend had intended to say. ^'Cholera was the immediate 
cause; but I believe his trouble brought him into a state 
rendering him susceptible to the contagion. My mother's 
death was deeply felt by him ; and his grief was aggravated 
by the conviction that she had fallen a victim, in great mea- 
sure, to the straitened circumstances in which he had in- 
volved her. I shall tire you with this gloomy talk," con- 
tinued he. 

" No ; it is sufficiently interesting, though not cheering" 

** It is one of life's romances," returned Isherwood ; " no 
uncommon instance : and people such as we were seemed to 
be drawn together. We often heard of and came in contact 
with persons similarly situated; in fact, we kept little ac- 
quaintance except with such. My father was a man too 
proud, or, as I ought to say, too honourable and independent 
to intrude on those of his relations and friends who possessed 
wealth and station, though he could lay claim to such." 

'' Ah I " interposed Ciavering, '' a fine specimen ; the tide 
generally runs the other way." 

" Very much so," assented Eldon. 

'' An unsuccessful man in business, I suppose ? " said 
Ciavering, inquiringly. 

'' Unfortunately, he was a learned as well as an honourable 
and an upright man : he held a literary post, with but small 
pay. We lived out of town for the sake of health, and when 
he returned tired at night, he assisted in the education of us 
elder children. My mother did what she could ; but, aa 
may be supposed, with nine children, and little assistance, she 
could not do much in the way of intellectual matters." Eldon 
paused, and looked sorrowful. 

" No one would imagine" interposed Clavermg, " but what 
you had had every scholastic advantage. It was well for you 
all that you had such a governor." 

'' He was a sublime character," said Eldon, brushing away 
a tear, '^ and so was my mother. Perhaps we children did 
not value them enough. Though I felt an enthusiastic love 
for my mother, still, I could not understand her sacrifices as 
I do now." 

He appeared almost choking: he stopped, and Joseph 
endeavoured to lead to another subject In this spot, how- 
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ever, Eldon's thoughts could not be diverted. He con- 
tinued — 

" My father made equal sacrifices in his waj, as you will 
see if his whole character ever comes before you. These, 
Clavering, are the true heroes and heroines, whose memories 
are blessed." 

" They should be better known to the world," said Claver- 
ing genuinely, " whereas they soon pass, and are entirely for- 
gotten ; while multitudes of men and women, whom it little 
heeds to remember, are thrust conspicuously forward." 

" It is so for a time, but, as I think, for a time only. On 
the contrary, these grand and noteworthy beings, whom to 
honour is to acknowledge the masterpieces of the Creator's 
power, are really, although some of them may seem to be 
forgotten, even in this life, immortal — since their influence 
upon others is incalculable, and the good seed, which they 
unconsciously scatter on all hands, must, by the very nature 
of truth and good, spring up ' unto eternal life.' " 

Joseph was very thoughtful, and abstractedly picked some 
wild flowers to pieces, scattering their leaves to the breeze. 

"What of all your brothers and sisters?" asked he, after 
a pause, adding, " I hope some day to know your family." 

Eldon looked deeply sorrowful: he sighed. "Five sis- 
ters," he said, " and two brothers lie there, in Byfield church- 
yard." 

Joseph was shocked : he fixed his eyes very gravely on 
the beautiful tower which rose before them at no great dis- 
tance, warm and brilliant with evening sunlight. 

" These losses," continued Isherwood, " finally effected 
what bodily weakness and troubles of other kinds had failed to 
effect. My mother sank : and my father and I were left to 
take care of each other." 

"You have still a brother or a sister left?" observed 
Clavering. 

" Yes, a brother," said Eldon, hurriedly. " My father," he 
continued, " had not the means of advancing us as he would 
have wished : a literary circle is generally poor. I am, as 
you know, a poor clerk, " he added, laughing ; " a gentleman, 
however, at your service." 

" Then you are not quite lonely," said Joseph : " you have 
still a broliier with you — perhaps in London? " 
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'^ I believe he is in or about London, at all events occa- 
sionaUj ; but we are not much alike, be and I." 

" We shall never be all alike," observed Joseph ; " I often 
wish I had any sort of a brother." 

" Hush I " said Eldon, interrupting him, " 70U know not 
what you say." 

Joseph, giving his friend a thrust, replied, ^^ Only bring 
your brother to me, and I'll get him on the right cue." 

" Would to Heaven you could I " said Eldon. 

"Meanwhile, returned Joseph, "let's leave him, and, 
above all, leave this precise spot, for I see it does not suit 
you ; and I want to get round to Northgate." 

" I must be turning Londonward," observed Isherwood. 

" Nonsense I for once be a truant ; stay with me all night." 

'^ That I cannot, as I have told you ; the toil is too great 
next day." 

" Hang work, and those who invented it 1 " exclaimed 
Joseph. 

" I don't complain of work, or of my employer : it's my feult 
if I unfit myself for duty." 

'* You ought to be paid well, anyhow." 

" As for that," said Eldon, with a suppressed sigh, '' I am, 
like many others, looking forward to better times. We must 
all go on step by step." 

" Still,'' interposed Joseph, with earnestness, " you might 
stay for this once. I particularly wish it — ^I've a motive. 
Never again will I urge you against your wilL" 

" Tell me your motive. If it be of real importance to you, 
of course ^r once, as you say, I will remain." 

" I want you to call with me somewhere." He hesitated, 
stammered, and looked confused. 

"As for visiting," said Eldon, "I really must refuse that 
A call on Sparkes I shouldn't mind; but anything like a 
visit you will allow me to decline." 

" But it's a — a particular wish I have. A family, in fietct, 
that " — Again he appeared to be in a dilemma. 

"Weill" exclaimed Eldon, suddenly, and as though a 
totally new turn had been given to his thoughts, " I yield ; 
but," he added, laughing, " you must consider yourself greatly 
obliged, and not expect me to do the same again." 

They walked on, until presently Joseph made a halt before 
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the carriage entrance of a residence sufficiently attractive and 
imposing. 

" Come on," said Eldon, as though he feared Joseph were 
going to call there ; and indeed he was, for abready he had 
rung the bell. 

" Here we are ! " exclaimed he, in a tone as though con- 
scious of having surprised his friend, and rejoicing at having 
so done. 

" I am hut ill fit to appear before your acquaintances," 
said Eldon, looking down at his boots, and taking off his hat, 
round which he passed the cuff of his coat. " I came off to 
you much as I was at office, to save time ; and you know 
what a journey I've had. Look here," pointing to his 
boots, on which were still some remains of dust, and dis- 
playing his hands, with gloves on them certainly the worse for 
wear. 

" Don't make a fnss," said Joseph, quickly, pulling off a 
bunch of grass, and whisking away great part of the dust ; 
" that settles the boots ; and you can take off the gloves — hot 
weather, you know; and all free and easy in the country. 
Why, look at me ; Vm not dressed." 

Eldon did look ; but Joseph was well dressed, though not 
studiedly. 

" Travellers — ^ramblers," continued Joseph ; " who cares? 
We're not invited, and shall not, I suppose, find an evening 
party assembled : if we do, we can come away." 

On their being admitted into the grounds of Mr Templeton, 
Eldon seemed to have forgotten his unwillingness to accom- 
pany his friend, and began expatiating on the beauty of the 
shrubs and flowers. " The influence of flowers on me is won- 
derful," he said, '^ brought up as I was in the midst of them. 
I have made an attempt at one or two even at my smoky 
window in town." 

'^ I shall some day come and see them," replied Joseph, 
hastily. 

By this time the two friends had arrived near the house, 
and were passing a window which appeared to be that of a 
drawing-room; it was open, and some ladies were seen, to 
whom Joseph bowed. 

It was now some little time after the opening of the school- 
room. Mrs Bateman, the governess, was sufficiently re- 
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eovered to have left *' The Beeches," and had resumed her 
duties at the school. 

On entering the room, Eldon seemed surprised and deeply 
interested. He looked with a kind of anxiety at each person ; 
and afterwards, when he thought himself unobserved, his eye, 
with a peculiar and somewhat sad expression, frequently rested 
on Matilda. For a long time he did not speak, and was lost 
in thought; but by degrees he became more at ease, and, 
drawn out by Mrs Martin, conversed freely, hearing, among 
other things, of the accident which had occurred at the school- 
room. He listened with an intentness which attracted Ma- 
tilda; and, by his replies, proved a degree of feeling and 
mtelligence which won her sympathy. 

When Eldon was not aware of it, Tom seemed to be ob- 
serving him with a curious and scrutinizing air, either as 
though he might have seen him before, or as though some 
thought were crossing his mind concerning him which he 
should not choose to communicate to others. 

" You should get up a school for the bigger boys," observed 
he to Mrs Martin, confidently, but with pretended gravity ; 
^ it would be something more novel ; and the bigger tlie 
rogues, you know, the more merit in working them up into 
something passably saint-like." 

'' We must not aim at too much," replied grandmamma. 
None of the others took notice of his remark. 

'* Mr Eustace," observed Mrs Martin, ^^ will doubtless be 
of great use in the village ; better times are coming " — 

"That's what I always say," interrupted Tom ; " and I am 
sure if Eustace wants an assistant, why I'm the man. I know 
we have a few-— and not a few — scamps about here some- 
where." 

During these and other remarks, Eldon sat contemplative, 
as though still studying the characters of his new acquaint- 
ances with interest. This house — " The Beeches " — he very 
well remembered; it was at that time quite differentiy in- 
habited. He wondered if the Templeton family had lived in 
any part of the neighbourhood when he was a boy ; and then 
he gazed on the two girls in turns — ^his gaze finally resting on 
Matilda. 

When he found himself seated by Mr Templeton, he men- 
tioned to him that he himself had passed his early life in 
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Byfield; and inquired was he, Mr Templeton, then resident in 
Northgate. He seemed disappointed on finding that such had 
not been the case. Mr Templeton had been but a compara- 
tively short time in the neighbourhood, taking possession of 
" The Beeches" about the time of Eldon's leaving Byfield. 

"Is Mr Kirby in a better humour yet?" asked Joseph, 
who was evidently acquainted with recent events at "The 
Beeches." Some conversation following, which to Eldon was 
enigmatical, a few words were said explanatory of what had 
transpired. 

" We shall have Mr Kirky's sympathy yet," said Mrs 
Martin," turning to Eldon, in whom she appeared particularly 
interested ; and a long discussion followed, interspersed with 
anecdotes from the old lady connected with former clerical 
friends. Mr Templeton grew tired of it, and went out ; Tom 
enlisted Clavering ; Matilda and Harriet talked in low tones. 

" He*s too philosophic and serious for me," said Harriet, 
speaking of Isherwood. 

" And yet you like Eustace," returned Matilda, fixing her 
eyes on her sister. 

" As though I should like a clergyman I " said Harriet ; " at 
least very particularly J* 

" Well, but supposing he were not a clergyman," pursued 
Matilda, as though determined to keep to her point, on which, 
it may be observed, they had had one or two conversations 
since our first acquaintance with them. 

Harriet laughed, and looked slightly conscious ; then pull- 
ing her sister out into the garden, for they were standing by 
a long open window, and calling to her grandmother and 
Isherwood to follow, the two girls were alone, and Harriet 
said more gravely — " There is something about Eustace that 
can never be forgotten: now, I acknowledge that much." 
Then she laughed at herself, and added, with a mixture of 
comicality and seriousness — " Still, I must forget him ; for I'm 
sure he wouldn't think of me ; besides, the very idea of being 
a clergyman's wife I That's more in your way than mine. I 
can't bear visiting the sick — I don't take any interest in the 
poor — I couldn't make myself read to them, and all that ; and 
you know that it would be impossible for me to have anything 
to do with working parties, or any sorts of philan^ropic 
schemes." 
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''I know your tastes, dear/' answered Matilda; ''but I 
know, too, that you talk at random/' 

'' I like something more dashing and surprising/' continued 
Harriet, as though fearing she had been too serious, and look- 
ing round in a somewhat restless manner — '' somebody that 
w3l fall on his knees before you, and make fierce protesta- 
tions ; not stand like a post, and look so that you can't under- 
stand what he means, or make anything of him. Still, there's 
no harm in admiring Mr Eustace." This last was said in a 
more tender tone ; and, without giving Matilda time to reply, 
she added — " Now, you go back to grandma, and let her 
bring out her grave friend to see the bees. I'm just going to 
speaJk to gardener ; I shall join you presently." Off ran the 
bright gay creature, her light steps soon bearing her out of 
sight. 

" Yes," she said to herself, " I shall speak to gardener ;" 
and, finding him, she stopped to say a word or two, and then 
again ran on. " Eustace is too good for me," she said half 
aloud, " and I am very sure he cannot like me. Were it 
possible he could like me, and, had I seen him a year ago, 
perhaps his profession might not have belbn an insuperable 
obstacle. As it is, I am glad I said what I did to TiUy." 
Harriet sighed, and began singing the words of a favourite 
song, till, presently she reached the shrubbery and entered it. 

" I began to despair of your coming," said a voice, and the 
next moment an arm — ^not that of her brother's— encircled her. 

Tom and Clavering strolled a short time together for the 
enjoyment of a cigar. 

" You must be one of the happiest of human beings," said 
Clavering. 

" Only so so," replied Tom, puffing hard. 

" Why, it's a perfect heaven out here," said Joseph, look- 
ing round. 

" It's all very well to-day ; and when Tve a friend in the 
neighbourhood, as I have sometimes, we manage to get on 
together for a little ; but I can't do here otherwise. I want 
London, with all one's chums, and the theatres, and places." 

Clavering was watching the group, consisting of Mrs Martin, 
Matilda, Mr Templeton, and Eldon, who now seemed ap- 
proaching; and he did not much heed Tom, but again ex- 
.patiated on the perfections of the place." 
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"Where does your friend Isberwood live?" asked Tom 
abraptlj ; and, fixing his ejes on him ; Joseph gave him a few 
particulars. 

" Singular ! "—ejaculated Tom — '* I mean how curious ; he 
opposes the old lady right and left." 

" I don't know that it's curious," returned Clavering ; " on 
the contrary, it's common enough for people to differ." 

" But then" — and Tom stopped short ; presently resuming, 
'^ so he lives all alone, and has lost his father and his 
brother?" 

" I didn't say his brother," interrupted Clavering ; " but he 
has lost brothers ; he has but one left, either brother or sister, 
and he might as well have none at all ; for his brother is, I 
fancy, quite a different man from himself — ^a fast man, some- 
thing of the scamp. I merely infer it, but I think I'm right." 

" Oh, this chap is one of the over-squeamish ones," returned 
Tom. " Don't you take all he says as gospel. Now, / 
should infer that his brother is a much finer fellow than 
himself. Remember my words, if you ever see him," he 
added, with a quizzical laugh. 

" I will," replied Clavering ; " but it appears to me that, of 
the two, I am more likely to infer rightly than you are, con- 
sidering" — 

" I don't know that,'^ interrupted Tom, still with his quiz-, 
zical laugh, " considering — as you say." 

The others were now very near them. Tom rose, sayings 
" I shall go and look for Hally," and, in a second, was gone ; 
while Joseph and the rest went up to the terrace. 

** Is she not divine ? " asked Clavering of his friend on their 
way back to the lodging of the former, and alluding to Matilda 
Templeton. 

" Suppose I say yes,"" replied Eldon ; and, after a pause, he 
added — " I now quite understand why you can make yourself 
happy in this neighbourhood." 

" Happy in the meantime, at all events," replied Clavering, 
with a shade of sadness. " A charm — a fresh charm in every- 
thing ; but whether or not to produce happiness hereafter or 
misery, Heaven alone knows." 

Little more was said on the subject Eldon diverted the 
mind of Joseph, who, although he again and agam introduced 
the matter, was not encouraged in dwelling upon it. 
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" I shall not wake you," said Eldon, when they parted for 
the night; *^ I shall start soon after five, and hreakfast in 
town." 

Joseph was in a sound sleep when Isherwood looked into 
his room the next morning. He slept on undisturbed while 
the pedestrian was pursuing his way to the great city, nor did 
he wake till about the time Eldon was at breakfast in a coffee- 
house near his office. Eldon that day worked as vigorously 
as usual; but his thoughts were many times wandering to 
subjects not appertaining to the ponderous ledgers before 
him. 

On that evening, when Eldon had been introduced at " The 
Beeches," Matilda led her grandmother to her room, as usual, 
and for some time remained chatting with her. 

" It is a singular thing," said Mrs Martin, " but that young 
man Isherwood reminds me of times gone by, and of people I 
had not spoken of for many a day. It is an uncommon name, 
and I asked him a question or two privately ; but I shall not 
do so should I see him again — I cannot have my mind dis- 
turbed now, so near as I am to my rest. His father, he tells 
me, is dead." 

Grandmamma seemed as though she had more to say ; but 
checked herself, sighed, and presently added — 

" Say nothing of this to him," my love ; " I do not wish it. 
I am a perfect stranger to him, and will remain so. Mind, 
Tilly, it is my wish." 

" Very well," said Matilda, not indifferently, but feeling 
that possibly she should never see Mr Isherwood again. 
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The active exertions of the Committee Ladies caused no small 
degree of excitement in the village. Many of the poor, who 
had not been accustomed to interference of the higher powers 
in the matter of their children's education, were astonished 
and awe-struck, assenting to whatever was proposed, even 
although, in some cases, they afterwards relieved their feelings 
at the expense of the ladies. Certain it is, that some were 
influenced by the prospect of blankets, meat, coals, &c., to be 
given away during the coming winter; nor was this to be 
wondered at, seeing that Miss Templeton offered nothing but 
" learning and manners," and even these were to be paid for. 
Thus, a rather considerable increase took place in the National 
School, and a corresponding decrease in the school at *' The 
Beeches;" but, it being an acknowledged fact that, in the 
language of Mrs Bousfield, '^ schools ebb and flow like the 
tide of the ocean," Matilda was not discouraged by a tempo- 
rary diminution of numbers. When informed that the National 
School had considerably increased, she observed, quietly, that 
there were children enough in the neighbourhood to flU both 
schools. 

One morning, Mrs Ponsonby, with all the importance given 
by rich silks, velvets, feathers, and flowers, and her natural 
energies in full activity, made herself heard at the door of 
Hawkins, a shoemaker. The next minute she called out 
sharply to a woman who stood at a board ironing — 

" Is your name Hawkins ?" 

" It is, my lady," was the reply, in a clear firm voice ; with 
the addition — *' Will you please to walk in?" as Mrs Haw- 
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^ns hastily placed a chair for the elegant visiter, who was 
already in the very humble but clean sitting-room. 

"Is that your girl? Does she go to school?" asked the 
lady. 

" Yes, ma'am, she goes to school." 

" Bousfield said not." 

^' She goes to the new school, ma'am : I like it better than 
the old one." 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

" Oh, ma'am, you wouldn't be if you knew what good 
schooling she gets there. I should have sent my other chil- 
dren ; but they're finished, and out at service." 

'^ I don't wish to hear any remarks ; and have only to say 
to you, I am sorry to find that your girl does not go to Bous- 
field, who knows more about teaching poor children than 
yoimg governesses from London, who have had but little 
experience. 

Mrs Hawkins smoothed the bottom of an iron which she had 
again taken up, and seemed lost in thought. 

" I suppose," contmued Mrs Ponsonby, " you will acknowl? 
edge that Mr Kirby is more qualified to judge about these 
things than you are." 

" Oh, I am sure, ma'am," replied Mrs Hawkins, " Mr Kirby 
must be a wonderful gentleman for learning ; that I can tell 
from the sermons he preaches to us, which I can't under- 
stand half of, in a manner of speaking. As for the school, I 
didn't know Mr Kirby had ever took it up, one way or the 
other." 

" You might as well have your share of the things that will 
be given away next winter as not," said Mrs Ponsonby, look- 
ing fixedly at Mrs Hawkins. 

"You are very kind, my lady," replied Mrs Hawkins; 
" but we want for nothing in our humble way. My husband 
has always got work, and so have I. There's many in the 
place much poorer than we are." 

" And as for gifts," interposed Mrs Ponsonby, with a curl 
on her lip, " you don't value them I Men are not always in 
work, however. Before the next winter is over you may be 
very glad of the church gifts." 

" I hope God will provide," said Mrs Hawkins, in a manner 
as though she felt hurt at this remark ; and she added — " We 
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have met with kind friends, ma'am, and perhaps shall do 
again if we are in want." 

Mrs Ponsonby was out of the cottage before Mrs Hawkins 
had finished her sentence. She was, in fact, highly indignant 
that a poor woman should exhibit a spirit of independence, 
and could not believe it genuine. That there were persons 
who made it worth her while to express herself in this manner 
seemed to Mrs Ponsonby self-evident. Her next visit was to 
a person better known to her — a woman named Sears, who 
dropped a profound curtsy on her entrance, feeling almost 
ready to sink into the eardi at having so grand a lady in her 
cottage. 

" Your children have not been to school lately. Sears," said 
Mrs Ponsonby. 

" The weather's been bad," replied the timid Mrs Sears, 
" and the children's been sometimes out of sorts." She 
stopped, as though not knowing how to proceed, or where to 
look, from very consciousness of untruth. 

" I thought T had seen them running about the road," ob* 
served Mrs Ponsonby ; " they would be better in school than 
there ; it's quite a disgrace." 

"Very true, mum, so it is," assented Mrs Sears; and she 
added in a muttering way — " that is to say, they haven't been 
quite away from" — 

Mrs Ponsonby would not take this approach to an explana* 
tion. 

" You always had a good character for attending church, 
Sears," she interposed blandly. 

Mrs Sears coloured up, and looked still more confused. 
" Well — we shall see them at school on Monday," con- 
tinued the lady ; " I'll tell Bousfield they are coming." 

" Yes, mum," said Mrs Sears, in some alarm ; *' I'm sure 
I'm very much obliged to you, mum ; and if — that is" — 

Mrs Ponsonby went off with a kind " good day, Sears, If 
you come down to my house to-night, cook will have some- 
thing for you." 

At the next cottage she found only a young woman at 
home, who was busily engaged, and seemed full of thought. 
She inquired why her sisters had. not been to school lately, 
and looked round the room in an inquisitive manner at every 
individual thing withm sight. 
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" Mother can't spare them, ma'am," said Ann Mills, with a 
tsurtsy, and respectfully desisting from her occupation in the 
presence of the lady. " She says they are now old enough 
for work ; so they've left off with their schooling, ma'am." 

"Oh I" ejaculated Mrs Ponsonby, "yes; that's quite pro- 
per. There's plenty of work to be got. How old are you, 
Ann ? Have you been confirmed ? " 

" Yes, ma'am; but I'm sorry for it," said Ann, very 
seriously. 

"Sorry I" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Ann, after hesitating a little ; " I 
don't think I was in a right state of mind. I've got many 
doubts and fears, and don't believe what I should." 

" Don't believe ^ Why, Ann, I'm afraid you've not attended 
to your church as you ought to have done, or else not paid 
proper attention when there, but been looking about you, as I 
see sometimes idle, thoughtless girls doing." 

" Indeed, ma'am, replied Ann, modestly, " I feel that what 
you say is true; I have not thought enough about good 
things until lately ; but now I do, and the more I think, the 
more confused I seem to get. I dare not tell you the ideas I 
have." 

"Oh, for goodness' sake, my good girl, don't talk about 
telling me, or anybody," exclaimed Mrs Ponsonby, with a 
visible shudder, " except Mr Kirby. Til get him, or else Mr 
Eustace, to see you." 

" Pray don't trouble them on any account, ma'am ; though 
I'm sure it's very kind of you." 

" Or, I'll tell you what, Ann," continued Mrs Ponsonby, 
" Mr Kirby does see people in the vestry, I know, and there 
will be business going on there on Wednesday morning. 
You'd better go ; it's a very serious thing. You must see 
him by all means." 

And after a little more said, Mrs Ponsonby left Ann rather 
abruptly, glad to get away from what she could neither 
sympathize with nor understand. The few words she had 
uttered, however, did Ann good, who had never before re- 
vealed to any one this particiiLar state of mind from which she 
was suffering, and had done so now because she thought a 
lady like Mrs Ponsonby would be able to assist her. The 
circumstance of having at length spoken roused her, and 
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placed the matter in a more tangible form before her own 
mind. She felt that she could scarcely bring herself to call 
on Mr Kirby in the vestry ; still she should have had a horror 
of his coming and speaking to her of such a matter at their 
cottage, where it would be a chance if she could see him in 
private. Moreover, the cause of such a visit would certainly 
transpire, and would be the talk of the whole neighbourhood. 
She was, however, convinced that, could she be favoured with 
a few minutes' talk with the clergyman, the comfort and the 
benefit would be great. 

As Mrs Ponsonby had said, Mr Kirby was in the vestry on 
the following Wednesday morning. Parish affairs detained 
him there for some time. When at length these were de- 
spatched, he still remained, standing for a few minutes as 
though lost in thought, and that, evidently, not of the most 
pleasing nature. "It won't do," at length he muttered — 
"bad! not working together. He's aiming at something 
above him, not content with acting under the direction of his 
superior. Won't do at all — ^must go I" Here Mr Kirby 
placed a few things in a small closet, which he locked, took 
his gloves out of his hat, and began drawing them on ; when 
the beadle's head made its appearance. 

" Please, sir, a young woman. I don't know if you can see 
her," said the man. 

" Young woman ? who ?" asked Mr Kirby. 

" Please, sir, Ann Mills — her father works at Mr Brown's, 
and lives down at the other end of Church Lane, and has been 
housemaid up at Squire Taylor's — ^if she can have just ten 
minutes with you." 

" She can come in," replied Mr Kirby, who felt annoyed 
and irritated by this further detention. 

" You're late. Mills," he said when Ann entered ; " I'm not 
here after twelve. What brings you ? " 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I didn't know. I'm sure 
I'm very sorry; some other time will do:" and Ann was 
going. 

" Well," said Mr Kirby, somewhat softened, " you can 
stay; it will do now as well as another day. What's the 
matter?" 

Tears now filled Ann's eyes, and she related what had 
transpired between her and Mrs Ponsonby ; adding, that she 
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ahoiild not have thought of intniding if that lady had not 
urged it upon her. 

At the name of Mrs Ponsonbj, Mr Kirby became still more 
softened, and listened with patience. 

** Well, what's your difficulty or trouble ? " asked he ; 
" haven't you been at school and learnt your duties ? " 

^ I learnt all I was taught ; but the worst of it is, I am so 
unbelieving in some thmgs ;" and Ann wept again. 

" You know the Belief," said Mr Kirby, after a short pause, 
and rather moved by the tears of the young woman — " Now, 
repeat it — come." 

" I can do that," said Ann; " and every word of that is 
what I believe too." 

• " Well, what do you want more ? that's enough for me — 
has been enough for everybody else that's rightly minded" — 

" Oh, sir," replied Ann, interrupting, ** pardon me — ^it is not 
enough ; there's other things to believe besides that, there's" 
— and Ann hesitated and seemed fearful. 

" Go on," urged Mr Kirby. 

" I don't like, sir," said Ann ; " I'm afraid you'll be dis- 



" Well, let's hear," again urged Mr Kirby ; " I shall be 
obliged to leave, so tell me what you have to tell. What's 
to be feared ? I hear all sorts of things sometimes — go on." 
, Ann merely repeated — " I feel that I have no right to take 
the sacrament while I can't believe." 

^It's impossible for me to understand what you mean," 
flidd Mr Kirby, impatiently. " If you come here for my advice 
you must speak out." 

" But it's so wicked," said Ann ; and again she wept, both 
of them remaining silent for some seconds. 

" Oh, sir, God is love," said Ann, " and Christ died for us 
poor sinners — that was love indeed. I can't believe any one 
is to be burnt up for everlasting years ; and another thing is, 
sir — ^but it's very wicked in me to say it — I can't believe 
there's any devil." 

Ann turned pale as she uttered the words; and she seemed 
ready to faint 

lAjt Kirby started slightly, and looked at the young woman 
with more interest than he had hitherto shown. He rubbed 
^hifl hands together in a i^ervous manner ; afterwards, placing 
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them under his coat tails, he paced about the room for a 
minute or two. Thus Ann had time to recover herself. 

" You see, sir," continued she, " I can never take the sacra- 
ment. How can I? until God convinces me of the truthy 
which I pray for day and night I was reading only yester- 
day something very awful about those that ' eat and drink 
unworthily;' and I know I should be one of them if I was so 
bold as to come to the communion table." 

Ann prepared herself both to hear a terrific thunder of 
disapprobation from her clergyman, and to receive it witb 
meekness. 

Mr Kirby, however, addressed her in the same tone and 
manner as before. 

" You trouble yourself more than you need, he said ; " these 
things you say are not in the Belief. That is quite true ; and 
while such feelings and thoughts as you have are not talked 
of, and people go to church and do their duties, why — How 
old are you, Mills ?" 

" Eighteen, sir." 

" Well, you'll have many such thoughts yet ; you're a mere 
child, and these states of doubt and disbelief come and go like 
the winds of heaven ; they are not to be chattered about to 
everybody. We must believe as much as we can ; we all do 
that— I do." 

" Oh, sir I " ejaculated Ann, looking at him incredulously, 
yet with a smile of gratitude for his condescending kindness^ 
while, moreover, she could not but feel somewhat comforted. 
" But do you think," she continued, ** that any one doubts ojf 
I do f and if they do, can they be saved ?" 

" I tell you," said Mr Kirby — ^who was really pleased with 
this uncommon character in the girl, no less than with the 
confidence placed in him, and the humble deference paid to 
his judgment by one evidently more thoughtful than the 
average of such people — " We ourselves don't believe every- 
thing — it's not essential." 

" What I not the devil, sir?" asked Ann. 
Mr Kirby muttered something between his teeth. " Mills," 
he presently said aloud, "I see you've got good sense, and 
are not like the common gossips. We must not shake other 
people's minds, but try and be calm and quiet ourselves, and 
let others be so. It seems to me you're all right for belief^ 
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and, if you're not, you — why, there's God, you know, says 
you are to ask for what you want, and" — Mr Kirby hesi- 
tated ; and Ann, on whose countenance a ray of hope beamed, 
mingled with an expression of wonder and some confusion, 
interposed — 

" Tm sure, sir," she said, " you are very kind, and I hum- 
bly thank you. May I come here again to speak to you 
before long, when I have turned over in my own mind what 
you say, and prayed to God more, as you tell me." 

" Yes," replied Mr Kirby, " if it's necessary you may come 
— ^to my house." 

^' And do you think, sir, I might, perhaps in a few months^ 
take the sacrament?" 

" I see no objection whatever," replied Mr Kirby. " Do 
all you can — it's impossible to do more." 

With many thanks again, Ann Mills left the vestry, feeling 
that she must have quite exhausted the time and patience of 
Mr Kirby, who now recommenced drawing on his gloves. 

It has been already stated that Eustace had not been long 
in the curacy at Northgate. Mr Kirby was, at the very first, 
not prepossessed in his favour, and soon a more decided feel- 
ing pervaded his mind towards his curate. After a few weeks 
he became convinced that Eustace was not the man to suit 
him — ^that he was too much what might, he thought, be 
termed a popular man or busybody, and disposed '^ to ti^e a 
high stand and carry everything before liim." In short, he 
was not a man so to act under authority as was the duty of 
one in his position. These impressions fermented within him, 
and, every day more so, as facts were brought before his ob- 
servation. One of these facts was of a nature which rendered 
it peculiarly distasteful to Mr Kirby — ^viz., Eustace filled the 
church ; it could not be denied that he did so, smce a con- 
siderably increased congregation was coincident with his 
preaching there. Mr Kirby would willingly have shut his 
eyes to the fact, but could not well do so, for he himself had 
never had the satisfaction — ^in his own church at least— of 
preaching to m^re than from one to two or three score of 
people; and even now it was always at the times when 
Eustace was known to preach that the people came in increased 
numbers. 
Mr ^Kirby had attributed the circumstance of the poor 
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attendance at church to the dudnclination of the people of 
Northgate for religious duties. He had always accustomed 
himseQ' to give this as the reason when the questions or re- 
markji of his friends called upon him to say something ; but 
he really did not much heed it. Northgate, he said, had a 
church-going population of so many, consequently, no more 
were to be expected. It would be absurd to look for what 
did not exist. Necessarily, therefore, to see flocks of people 
crossing the meadows and pouring into the church when 
Eustace was to be the preacher, must be regarded with wonder 
and suspicion. 

Besides this, Eustace was out the greater part of the day 
amongst the poor, and Mr Eirby found that his curate's praises 
were sounded on all hands. 

A climax was put to these mental troubles of Mr Kirby by 
the presence of Eustace at the opening of the new school- room 
at " The Beeches." In fact, it was not to be borne — ^Eustace 
evidently must go; but under what pretence? Mr Kirby 
cogitated a long time on the subject; what his sister said, 
what his own conscience said, had to be considered. Yet 
why should he trouble himself on the matter? There were 
other curacies to suit Eustace ; and as for himself, it was easy 
enough to get a curate — a man who would work much better 
with himself. Still, there must be some ostensible reason 
given for parting with Eustace. Finally, he resolved — ^Eustace 
had a bad delivery — ^he stammered — ^sufficient cause for his 
dismissaL 

Eustace had, from the first, seen that Mr Kirby cherished 
some peculiar feeling against him; and this amounted to a 
painful conviction, as afterwards he found himself more and 
more at home in Northgate, and saw in it the very field for 
his activities. It was ground such as he delighted in — ^not 
in a state of fine cultivation, but requiring hard labour, and 
promising, as the result, a fruitful harvest. Moreover, be- 
yond these philanthropic and Christian wishes and aims, so 
befitting a professed minister of Christ, a labourer in the great 
vineyard, an indefinite charm — a feeling to which Eustace 
could not yet give words, helped to centre his gentlest afiec- 
tions in Northgate — ^his introduction to the family at " The 
Beeches" was, of itself, the commencement of a new era in his 
history. Harriet Templeton, unlike himself as she was in 
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many points, attracted him powerfnlly, calling forth a senti- 
ment as new as it was wonderful and inexplicable. Harriet 
herself, who had never before seen any man of his age at all 
like him, and who had hitherto, in love affairs, thought merely 
of gratifying her propensity to flirt, and of amusing herself 
was much struck by Eustace. She had not a thought of his 
admiring her — it would have seemed to her the most prepos- 
terous thing ; but she felt and acknowledged to herself, that 
of all men in the world she could love Eustace; and was 
convinced, moreover, that could he, by possibility, love Aer, 
she might become a different being. This sentiment towards 
him imparted a certain chkrm to her manner, which had its 
effect on Eustace — an undeflnable something that whispered 
nope and encouragement even while his better sense addressed 
him in different language. Supposing that he, a poor curate, 
could dare to think of either of the daughters of Mr Temple- 
ton, his judgment told him it should be of Matilda. Her 
christian feeling, her noble nature, her works of love, coupled 
with her exquisite and classical beauty, rendered her more 
than all that imagination had ever portrayed to him as per- 
fect in woman. And yet, strange inconsistency, the gay and 
less perfect Harriet was to him a thousand times more charm-^ 
ing — ^that was all he could say. He had not dared to pay her 
the slightest attention — ^he had paid Matilda more ; and the 
little assistance he had lately given was merely the service he 
would have willingly rendered to any one who needed it. 
Still, the adventure had been more than interesting to him. 
Never before had he felt so happy in giving his assistance, 
and never before had he considered himself so richly rewarded 
as he did then, when Harriet smiled so beautifully upon him, 
and expressed her thanks so charmingly ! 

From these reasons, as may be supposed, Eustace foimd 
himself but too happy at Northgate not to dread a dismissal 
from his superior, which yet he sometimes anticipated. 

Mr Kirby had fixed tbls morning for a private word with 
his curate ; and the latter, suspecting what might possibly be 
the matter of discourse, sat in the rector's audience-room with 
a somewhat sad and anxious countenance, when this gentle- 
man finally made his appearance. 

" Oh I " ejaculated Mr Kirby, by way of commencement, 
''yes, this was to be the jnoming, and I ikvpk I said one 
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o'clock; it's now about that hour. Be seated, pray. You 
know why I wanted to see you ?*' • 

" Keally," repKed Eustace, " you did not say — you did not 
give me the slightest idea ;" and he felt himself uncomfortable 
and somewhat tremulous. 

" I think it's about the time we said," observed Mr Kirby. 

Eustace now felt no longer doubtful of what was intended, 
and replied at once. 

" Yes, the time of trial has nearly expired." 

" I am sorry to say," continued Mr Kirby, " you will not 
exactly suit this curacy ; so, let it be understood, I do not 
detain you after" — 

" I expected it," said Eustace, rather hastily, and colouring 
up ; " but tell me — give me reasons for the decision at which 
you have arrived." 

" It's not always exactly pleasant," returned Mr Kirby, 
" to give reasons for such a decision. I don't think you are 
suited to the" — 

" Nay," interposed Eustace, " it is but just ; for in contem- 
plating a future engagement, how desirable that I should 
know what points of deficiency in me have been deemed suffi- 
ciently important to render my dismissal advisable." 

" Well, then," said Mr Kirby, twirling about his watch 
keys indifferently, and looking up towards the cornice at the 
top of the room, " that defect in your speech is a serious ob- 
jection ; people complain of it sadly ; I can't get them to pass 
it over ; it worries them. When you leave here you should 
see what can be done for it, and place yourself under skilful 
hands. There's a man in B Square who" — 

" Thank you," returned Eustace, much annoyed ; " I should 
like to come across those who have complained of the slight 
impediment to which you refer. I know I have a defect of 
the kind ; I candidly told you so, wishing to avoid all appear- 
ance of deception, otherwise you, possibly up to this day, 
might not have been aware of it. I have never had it referred 
to except in the way of joke by some of my friends, which 
proves it must be but slight." 

" Not at all a fit subject for jest," observed Mr Kirby, in 
an angry manner; ^^ not at all" he repeated, with emphasis, 
adding — " Now, let me again tell you, that in the best circles 
it is spoken of, and let that suffice. As to the congregation — 
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that is to say, the mass of the people — ^you might know as 
well as I do that hut little weight is to he attached to what 
they say." 

£ustace replied, aknost in anger, that he really did not know 
and did not believe anything of the kind. 

" Then again," remarked Mr Kirhy, not noticing the reply, 
'' you are but a stranger in the place. You speak as though 
you had been here for years, which is — I may say — ^pre- 
sumptuous." 

Eustace smiled. " I see," he returned, " you have decided ; 
and I must necessarily acquiesce. I can but say I am sorry, 
though we are bound to believe that all these events are for 
good ultimately, and our private feelings must give place 
before what is inevitable." 

" You wiU, no doubt, suit many other places," remarked 
Mr Kirby, wishing to say something that might appear kind ; 
" but, with respect to myself, as you have just said in relation 
to yourself^ private feelings must yield for the general good." 

Both gentlemen were silent for some seconds — Eustace 
hesitating as to whether or not he should urge a more explicit 
declaration, for he felt certain there must be something beyond 
the trifling matter which had been mentioned ; and Mr Kirby 
halting between the wish to speak his mind fully, and the 
feeling that, perhaps, the matter had better drop, and Eustace 
go quietly off without more said. Those few seconds* delibe- 
ration, however, decided Eustace that the interview should 
not end without some further explanation. 

"I cannot be satisfied," he recommenced urgently, "to 
leave you thus, nor can I believe that what you have men- 
tioned is all you have to bring against me." 

" I don't know that I'm bound to say more," interposed Mr 
Kirby; "nor do I know that I have any other particular 
reason; though, and certainly," he added, "I've not been 
pleased with you. Still, that's a matter of quite recent occur- 
rence." And he fixed his eyes on Eustace in a manner as 
though his very glance would convict him." 

" Whatever it be," said Eustace, " I ask of you to tell me. 
If I have been wrong, it will be useM to me to know my 
fault. If you have mistaken any part of my character or 
conduct, I shall thus be enabled, I hope, to explain myself." 

" You know my opinions about the school up yonder," said 
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Mr Barby, abniptly. " In opposition to me you have given 
that school your sanction.'' 

" It is a fact," repKed Eustace, " that I did not know your 
opinions on the subject. I should have judged that you, 
acquainted with Mr Templeton and his family, were interested 
in tiie work going on, as I myself felt, when sometimes I heard, 
from the cottagers, of the klad and benevolent efforts of Miss 
Templeton to confer the benefit of Christian education on their 
chil^en." 

" Quite needless," interposed Mr Kirby. " Every child in 
Northgate can get education, if the mothers wiU only see after 
it, and send them to Bouafield; but anything new takes-^ 
whatever it be." 

" I was going to observe," pursued Eustace, " that at Mr 
Templeton'B I did not happen to hear anything about the 
opening of the new room. The ladies have never intruded 
the subject upon me. It was in the village I heard of the 
opening, and I will confess that it gave me pleasure to look 
in. Since then, I have had some conversation with the ladies 
about their school, and am happy to say that their views, so 
far as I understand them, are perfectly sound, and their plans 
admirable." 

^' As to a parade about plans and views,^* retorted Mr 
Kirby ; " it's the great humbug of the day ; for everybody 
sets up pretensions to one or the other, and some to both^ 
which is the worst form of the aberration. If people talk to 
me of ' plans' and * views,' I begin to think there's a screw 
loose. But, however that may be, this school up at " The 
Beeches" — if school it may be called, where I'm told they 
have a sort of babies' games and I know not what — has been 
scraped together nobody knows how. I was not consulted — 
knew nothing of the matter till they had been going on a long 
time. I treated it at first as beneath notice ; but at length 
people began talking of it I was asked my opinion, and found 
it high time to give it, too." 

'^ I really and candidly think," said Eustace, '^ that such 
persons will have no reason to regret the interest they have 
thus ignorantly felt in the school. From what I have seen 
and heard, a love of truth compels me to say, that it is infi* 
nitely superior to the National School ; and Mrs Bateman, the 
present governess, is a woman whose shoe latehet old Mrs 
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Bousfield is not worthy to unloose. Such a school must of 
necessity prove a blessing.'* 

"You are talking in an excited manner/' obsenred Mr 
Kirby, himself much excited; "we must be calm and col- 
lected, and speak reasonably, with all sides of the question 
before us. It is not at aU likely you should know as much of 
this matter as I do. Why not have devoted the same time, 
and energy, and money, to the school we already have ? Per- 
sons who take an opposition course in these matters render 
themselves amenable to suspicion." 

Eustace mused profoundly, and scarcely knew what more to 
advance on the subject 

" New theories and ideas," pursued Mr Kirby, " are always 
to be feared. I have, in all cases, seen them to be the begin- 
nings of schisms and disorders." 

" They have been rarely seen in this place, I should say," 
observed Eustace, naively. 

"As much as to say I have never seen them; and you 
would make me eat my own words," quickly retorted Mr 
Kirby. 

. " I did not intend that ; but you place the matter in a very 
serious point of view. I hope, your fears will prove ground- 
less. Could I perceive any tendency of the kind to which 
you allude, I should be much opposed to it." 

" You're too credulous," said Mr Kirby ; " I've nothing 
against the people — ^Templeton himself is a friend of mine; 
but we must not be led away by our feelings. Now, that's 
one of your faults," he added quickly, as though glad to catch 
at a fresh view of the subject. 

"Well, any way, I shall retrace my steps, and look to 
the matter again. Possibly I may be able to show even 
t/ou that you are wrong. Will you allow me to do so if I 
can?" 

" Upon my word, your obtuseness, if not insulting to wc, 
would be amusing. Do you think, then, that / arrive at 
determinations without due examination?" 

" Pardon me," returned Eustace, sincerely ; " we are all 
liable to mistake. I am quite certain of the good intentions 
of the ladies at " The Beeches," for whom, little as I know of 
them, I entertain the highest respect." 

Mr Kirby gave a particular look at Eustace, as though a 
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new idea had arisen about him, and as though he had a great 
mind to say it ; but he did not. 

" I've no ill will against you," he observed at length, care- 
lessly, and he added—" I'U write to Lord — — and to the 
Bishop of , about something for you." 

Eustace looked at him with surprise and perplexity de- 
picted on his countenance. 

" Thank you," he answered ; " I am not without good 
friends. It is not the fear of remaining unemployed that 
makes me reluctant to leave Northgate ;" and Eustace hesi- 
tated, while a slight blush appeared on his cheek. 

Mr Kirby gave him another peculiar look. 

" However," continued Eustace, " as soon as you meet with 
a person to fill my place I take my leave of you." 

"It is not necessary to await that event," returned Mr 
Kirby. " Say a month from this day — ^it may be just as 
well." 

Eustace had already risen ; and now, unable to utter another 
word beyond " good morning," in somewhat tremulous tones, 
as he held out his hand to the Rector, he left the house, and, 
turning into some fields close by, proceeded a back-way to 
his lodging, as opf fearing to meet the public eye. 
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Eustace was indeed both pained and annoyed by the abrupt 
dismissal he had received, although he had scarcely dared to 
hope that for any considerable period he should be stationary 
at Northgate. He could not but be sensible of the good will 
he had dready inspired in the place, and of the disappoint- 
ment which many would experience on hearing that he must 
shortly leave them ; while it was but natural to regret that 
his labours were so suddenly to be terminated. Moreover, 
now he knew he was really going, the spell which Harriet 
Templeton had throvm around him seemed even more power- 
ful than he had hitherto felt it to be. The more he mused 
over his own conduct since he had been in Northgate, the 
less cause could he find of offence either against Mr Kirby or 
any one else. He had striven to do his duty, and even more 
than his duty. Unwillingly he arrived at the conclusion that 
Mr Kirby was of a jealous disposition, and could not work 
with one whom he saw but too clearly was gaining the affec- 
tion of the poor, and whose talent for the work of instructing 
them in their own state, and their relationship to the Supreme 
Being and to their fellows, was superior to his own. Eustace 
strove to banish such thoughts, but, in spite of himself, they 
would intrude. 

On the subject of the schools, he felt it to be his duty to 
investigate the matter more fully, so that should there.be 
errors which he had not suspected, he might exercise the 
right of a Mend by pointing them out, and at the same time 
might gain for his own use hereafter any information of im- 
portance. Thus far he was justified in calling both at " The 
Beeches'' and at the school, when opportunity offered; and 
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if other and more selfish feelings also actuated him, it must be 
remembered that, although a clergyman, he was a man, more- 
over that he was young, gentle, and refined. 

Not long aflter he had received his dismissal, he was passing 
along by that boundary of Mr Templeton's grounds which lay 
by the public road, and could here ai^d there partially see 
through. Could it bfe Harriet in the shrubbery ? He became 
convinced that it was, and that a gentleman, whose voice he 
could distinguish, was with her. He felt for the moment that 
no further interest attached him to '^ The Beeches,'' and that 
he should not prosecute the intention he had entertained of 
calling there to-day. Of what consequence was this circum- 
stance to him ? he asked : and if he saw the Templetons no 
more, what then? Perhaps so much the better. . Still, be 
did not turn; he pursued his way up the slight acclivity 
which led towards the main entrance, when suddenly, as 
he passed a small side gate, which, unknown to every one 
but the family themselves, led into the grounds through the 
shrubbery, was opened, and Harriet Templeton appeared be- 
fore him. 

^^ I thought perhaps you were coming to us," she said, in 
some slight confusion, '* and that I would make you the oflPer 
of the private entrance. This gate saves the hill. We are 
all in the garden." 

Almost unconsciously, Eustace looked round for her com- 
panion, and marvelled much that he was not to be seen. ^^ I 
saw you here, perhaps before you saw me," he observed ; 
** but as you were engaged, I did not wish to intrude." 

Harriet coloured deeply; she had never before felt so 
guilty. Eustace, on his part perceiving her confusion, re- 
gretted that he had made allusion to what was evidently a 
delicate subject ; he felt uncomfortable, looked grave, and for 
a minute kept silence. 

Harriet speedily' recovered herself, said something rather 
silly, and nervously quickened her pace. She led on up a 
narrow walk, Eustace following, somewhat reassured, but 
not yet able to banish the thought of the private interview, 
and the subsequent confusion of his fair and charming com- 
panion. Harriet kept up a perpetual chatting, as though she 
feared silence. Gradually she aroused and diverted the 
thoughts of Eustace ; for although her talk was often frivolous^ 
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she could make it otherwise when she chose, and to him 
there was a grace in every word she uttered. 

When they emerged from the side walk, and came upon 
the hright gravel paths and flower beds, and smooth lawn 
which fronted the house, Harriet felt herself to be breathing 
with more freedom, and yet as though she had now exhausted 
every word of her mother tongue. For want of anything 
else, she said at last — « 

** I hope you like our garden." 

" I have not seen one I like so much," replied Eustace, 
in the same commonplace style; but Harriet gave him a 
smile of approbation. Eustace continued, '^Although so 
exquisitely lovely, it carries me back, I know not why, to 
a very humble little garden, viz., one of those small narrow 
strips which characterize the outskirts of London, the garden 
of my childhood, where I spent many bright summer days, 
such as this is. The power of association is very subtle and 
very wonderful." 

" I never fancied a clergyman caring for gardens," said 
Harriet. 

" Indeed 1 I must disabuse your mind of that misconcep- 
tion." 

" You have abeady done that," interposed Harriet, quickly ; 
adding, " I like the beautiful effects ; but no trouble— all lie 
enjoyment, and none of the thought." 

" I have never had time for anything of the kind," replied 
Eustace, ^^ nor, indeed, until lately, been fortunate enough to 
live in so enchanting a neighbourhood as this ; " and he 
sighed involuntarily as he added, " my happiness, however, 
is likely to be very short-lived." 

Harriet did not know what he meant, and could not ask, 
though she would have liked to do so; Eustace wondered 
she did not She started off talking rapidly again. 

" Grandma and my sister," she said, " are excellent gar- 
deners. Matilda has a sort of genius for flowers, as she has 
for everything." 

" The school does not entirely occupy her, then? " 

" Entirely 1 She finds time for many other things. I call 
her my wonderful sister : her resources are inexhaustible." 

" I want to know more about the school. You will let me 
come and be enlightened?" 

E 
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''Matilda will be delighted; but do you really take in- 
terest in it ? You are not like Mr Kirby, then. I know you 
are not. He is like his school — ^a little passi ; and you " — 
She stopped in confusion, and seemed not inclined to finish 
her sentence. 

" I cannot be expected to have yet arrived at Mr Kirby's 
knowledge and experience/' interposed Eustace, as a sort of 
conclusion. 

" I was going to say you are more like Matilda's school," 
returned Harriet; and she added, laughing, "I am talking 
very foolishly, Mr Eustace ; I don't know what you'll think 
of me." Here she stopped, as from a sudden impulse, and 
gathered a most exquisite flower, which seemed to Eustace 
like herself in grace and beauty. 

"You are too kind," he said; "but before 1 can feel the 
full value of the compliment, I must really understand more 
about the school." This he added from the vivid remem- 
brance of his conversation with Mr Kirby, and the tem- 
porary thought that possibly he himself was not so well 
aware as he ought to be of the relative merits of the two 
schools. 

" I should have thought," said Harriet, naively, "that the 
subject had been fully investigated by you before you hon- 
oured the opening with your presence." As she spoke, the 
flower dropped from her. hand. 

Eustace felt convicted ; and as, stooping, he picked up the 
flower (which, however, he did not return to Harriet), he re- 
plied, " I ought, indeed, to have done so already : your 
reproof is just. I must endeavour to repair my fault— not 
from any fear of Miss Terapleton's good intentions, but be- 
cause I must understand the ground of Mr Kirby's feeling 
against the school. At present I am quite in the dark about 
it. Let me oflfer you a fresh flower," he added, having 
gathered one equally beautiful, and presenting it with, as 
Harriet thought, a slight pressure of the hand which received 
it, afterwards placing the other in a button-hole of his coat. 
Harriet took it with a smile and a slight flutter, and led him 
on towards that part of the garden where, by the sounds 
which reached her, she knew the others to be ; while Eus- 
tace, under an influence which he felt to be still more and 
more enthralling, had forgotten everything else — the inter- 
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view in the shrubbery, the school, aud even hia own ap- 
proaching departure from Northgate. 

He was received with evident pleasure by the others, who 
were all much surprised to find that he was to leave them. 

" Why, what's come to Kirby ? " said Mr Templeton, after 
hearing a few particulars ; " he must be jealous of you." 

But although Eustace had had the same idea pass through 
liis mind, he would not admit the probability of such a weak- 
ness in the Rector, and soon fell into conversation on the 
subject of the school, evincing so real an interest in it, and 
discoursing so intelligently, that all were delighted; and 
when he left, it was agreed that he should be at the school- 
room next day. 

So far satisfactory ; but yet Eustace did not leave " The 
Beeches '' in a state of mind at all enviable. When he bade 
Harriet good night, she looked confused and conscious, — a 
state which he attributed to the remembrance she had of his 
having witnessed the interview in the shrubbery. He en- 
deavoured to rally himself, and so to banish this piece of folly 
altogether; but in vain — ^he was heavy-hearted. In some 
strange unaccountable manner, Harriet seemed to have be- 
come more interesting on this occasion than she had yet 
been. He felt that she was dear to him — dearer than any 
other woman could ever become. On reaching his lodging, 
there were some parish affairs to be attended to, and his 
thoughts were for a while distracted from a subject but too 
painM. By the time such aflGairs were transacted, the night 
was far advanced, and he retired to his room — ^but to rest ? 
How could he ? The flower which Harriet Templeton had 
gathered was in his waistcoat pocket I It was faded and 
drooping indeed now, like his hopes connected with North- 
gate, he said. Could he throw it away ? He thought never. 
He gazed upon it pensively, placing it between pure white 
paper in a pocket-book, which he now held for some time 
solemnly between his hands, as though performing an in- 
cantation. " While she,^' he said at length, had "long ago 
thrown away hers." It was well : a month or two hence he 
should be gone and forgotten ! Thus musing, he fell asleep, 
the fair form of Harriet still flitting before him. 

When Eustace had left " The Beeches " that evening, there 
was much talking about him, and considerable regret ex 
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pressed in the prospect of his departure from Northgate, 
together with disapprobation of Mr Kirby. It must be 
named that Clavering was of the party. 

Well I enough of Mr Kirby and his curate," said Mr 
Templeton at length, when quite tired with the repetition of 
feelings and opinions, to which, however, he himself had 
largely contributed. " Now, one of you, strike up a tune ; 
and let it be something merry — ^we don't want anything in 
accordance with the last half hour's observations. Come, 
Hally, what are you thinking of?" 

'^ I — I," said Harriet, " I don't know ; only you're all 
grave : why should you expect me to be the only thought- 
less one amongst you? Tou play, TiUy — it will rouse you." 

" I'm not at all grave," returned Matilda, who was always 
happier in Tom's absence, because she not only escaped his 
tormentings, but, moreover, Harriet behaved better without 
him. She went to the piano at once, and played a few tunes 
such as she knew her father liked, while he threw himself 
into an easy chair, apparently tired. 

"How's your friend Isherwood?" asked he of Joseph," 
" and why don't you bring him up ? You see him often ? " 

" Not very — ^he's worked to death. When I brought him, 
he stayed with me all night, and had to rise at five." 

" I'd have driven him up with me, had I known it : my 
son doesn't often favour me with his company." 

" I fancy he is at work about or before the time you leave 
here," said Clavering 5 " he wouldn't be five minutes behind 
on any account." 

*' I admire him for it. Well, we'll see what can be done 
for him next time. He appeared to be an intelligent fellow." 

"He is so," said Joseph : " rather peculiar in some of his 



" Is he ? " interposed Mrs Martin ; and she fixed her eyes 
on Joseph with an expression of mingled curiosity and 
sadness. 

Joseph seemed to think it necessary to offer a kind of 
apologyj^for his friend. 

" It's nothing to be alarmed at," he observed. 

" An old friend — possibly school-fellow or play-fellow ? " 
again interposed Mrs Martin, with a kind interest. 

Matilda, in the meantime, had slackened her playing almost 
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to Silence, and during the last remark or two looked round at 
her grandmother. 

" No," said Joseph ; " on the contrary, I have known him 
but a few months. Tou are more likely to know him than I, 
for he tells me he lived in the neighbourhood." 

" Oh — I," interrupted Mrs Martin, " we — Mr Templeton 
has not lived here very long. The place is comparatively 
new to us. There are many," she continued, " who in early 
life find exception to things which afterwards seem to them 
not worth carping over." 

" Yes, I daresay it is so," replied Joseph, carelessly. 

" A mind like that," continued Mrs Martin, " may undergo 
many changes — could one foresee " — ^and she stopped, sighed, 
and was lost in deep musing. 

" Go on, Tilly," said Mr Templeton ; " there's no need of 
your halting ; you are very well occupied." 

Matilda roused herself, and brought forward a fresh supply 
of music for her father's amusement, still listening, however, 
to the conversation. 

" He's learned, too," said Joseph, in allusion to Isherwood, 
^' which is more than could be expected of one who passes 
his life in a counting-house." 

" Yes, indeed," remarked Mr Templeton ; " the poor devils 
have no time for learning: this yoimg man is the first in- 
stance I have met with." 

" He had a learned father," said Joseph ; " a man who 
seems, as fsu: as I can make out, to have been poor and proud 
like himself." 

Mrs Martin looked round at Joseph, and seemed as though 
she were going to make some remark or ask a question ; but 
fihe stopped herself, and relapsed into perfect silence* 

"There, I've exhausted my stock of dances," said Ma- 
tilda to her father, "and I know," she added, "you don't 
like time spent in looking over music books." 

" Oh, by no means," replied Mr Templeton, hastily ; " you 
fihould have it all at your fingers' ends, as a man has his 
business — or ought to have." 

*' Come, Harriet, it's your turn," exclaimed Matilda to her 
sister, who sat at the other end of the room, for a wonder, per- 
fectly quiet. 

2Iarriet rose with some apparent reluctance; but when 
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once at the piano, she amused herself there for some time, 
with few interruptions, while Clavering handed Matilda to 
her seat, and placed himself beside her. Matilda, however, 
did not seem disposed to remain with him, but, after a little 
time, was by her grandmother on the little stool, where she 
frequently placed herself, and the name of Eustace was heard 
several times repeated. £very time, Harriet looked round, 
but she made no remark ; and perhaps never in her life before 
had she been quiet for so long a time. 

Joseph went off in rather low spirits ; and his exit made 
but little impression, except on Harriet, who seemed now like 
a bird set free. 

" Come, no more of Eustace," she said ; " one would think 
him of immense importance/' 

" You will be as sorry to lose him as we are," remarked 
Matilda, laughing. 

" Why should I care the least about his departure ? " re- 
turned Harriet, quickly. " What diflference can it make to 
me ? " and she tossed her head back proudly, and curled her 
lip, as she had the habit of doing. Afterwards, commencing 
a series of tricks, she, for the rest of the time they were 
together, gave no one any peace. Hiding herself behind the 
chair of her father, who had almost fallen asleep, she twitched 
his hair, making him start, open his eyes, and look about. 
When tired of this freak, she went to Matilda's work-box, 
where, under pretence of looking for something, she put 
everything in disorder, enjoying the excitement and slight 
irritation caused thereby. Next, she slipped the string of 
grandmamma's large black velvet bag off the back of the 
chair, where it hung as usual, full of letters and needle- work, 
and heard it fall with considerable satisfaction. Finally, she 
turned the lamps down. Little notice was taken of these 
annoyances, however, for experience had shown that the best 
way of stopping her was to be as indifferent as possible. 

" Oh, dear I " she exclaimed at last, with a yawn, finding 
she produced no serious effect on the equanimity of the others^ 
" I wish Tom had been at home : you are all so tame and 
unimpressible. Come here, Jerry 1 " and she looked for her 
bird, which, hearing her call, was seen approaching. She 
made efforts to play with him for a time, but soon gre^r 
weary, and left the room, in what most people would have 
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considered excellent spirits, for her laugh was heard through 
the passages at that quiet hour even louder than usual ; and 
'^ Miss Harriet'' was said to be retiring with a light heart to 
her chamber. Arrived there, however, and the door locked, 
Harriet would not have been taken for the same girl. She 
threw herself in a chair, and, resting her head on her hand, 
looked pensive and sad. Her first movement was to take 
from her bosom the ^ower — now faded — which Eustace had 
given her, and to kiss it passionately. Long she sat with it 
in her hand. " Strange girl I " she said ; " What is he to me ? 
Soon he will be gone, and I shall see him no more, for ever I '* 
She was evidently in a state of mental trial and perplexity. 
Presently, she seemed to have half resolved on something. She 
lipproached the window^ and leaned on the sill, on the very 
point of throwing the flower away in a kind of desperation. 
Suddenly she stopped. The flower cannot be thrown away 
to-night, with so much freshness and beauty yet upon it I And 
still there was more lingering and musing over it ; till, finally, 
it was carefully placed in a casket with some other relics. 
'^ There I ** said Harriet aloud, with a sigh and a little laugh ; 
*' That's what X call seoitimental I and he has thrown away hh 
long ago 1 " 
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The next moming, in the midst of breakfast, it was annonnced 
that " Master White," the constable, wished to have " a word 
with Miss Templeton,'' — an annooncement which caused some 
amusement He was to be admitted as soon as breakfast was 
over. 

" Only let me escape first," said Harriet ; " you shall have 
him all to yourself;" and Mr Templeton accelerated the pro- 
gress of his meal, declaring that already he had overstopped 
his time, and must be off immediately. 

'^ You are very punctual, papa," observed Matilda ; '' I 
know of no one like you." 

''.A model of a man ! " added Harriet, taking up his slip- 
pers as he put them oflF. " Why, TOly, he has actually worn 
holes in his last exquisites, worked by your taper digits I I 
wouldn't do another pair were I you. I caught him l£e other 
day in the very act of walking out on the rough stones in 
them. Ah, me I if I had but the industry to work a pair ! " 

" You're a lazy puss 1" said Mr Templeton, giving the last 
touches to himself, and adding, somewhat impatiently — '' Now, 
out of the way every one I Jack, ready ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the man, who, dose by the open window, 
was holding the horse. 

The girls could scarcely get a parting kiss ; but Mr Tem- 
pleton would on no account have omitted the respectful shake 
of the hand with which he always left his mother-in-law. 
Harriet accompanied her father to the gate. Matilda and Mrs 
Martin received Master White, who bowed very low on enter- 
ing, and said he had called '^ about the stone business. The 
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more's the shame there should be such things in a quiet decent 
place." 

Matilda understood the allusion, and replied that she hoped 
he had discovered the delinquents who threw the stones, and 
had inspired them with wholesome fear. 

"Why, that's what Tve come about," repeated White; 
yet it isn't for me to say ; there's a many bad people about — 
men, women, and children, as I said to Mr Kirby." 

"You have mentioned it to Mr Kirby, then," said Mrs 
Martin. " He would be indignant at such conduct, and will 
certainly take the matter up very seriously." 

" Why, ma'am," replied White, " that's true ; and yet it 
ain't for me to say one way or t'other." 

*' Then what did you come more particularly to tell us ? " 
asked Mrs Martin. 

" Why, that was just it, ma'am ; I knowed you wanted to 
hear how we got on, and what we had discovered ; and yet I 
may say it ain't nothing in the way of discovery neither, but 
only surmisings and imaginations ; but, as I say, to frighten 
them's the best thing, and nothing better, as it prevents it in 
future; and you can't do nothing else, for justice must be 
done in the place." 

Grandmamma seemed somewhat confused. 

" You'll do what you can. White," she said, after a pause, 
during which the constable had continued endeavouring to 
render himself clear, without, however, effecting the object. 

" Then you have not really discovered anything," said 
Matilda, interrupting one of his harangues. 

" I don't know as I have," replied White, adding myste- 
riously — " it ain't always children as is worst. I've got chil- 
dren of my own, as I says, and I ought to know something." 

" Certainly," admitted Mrs Martin. 

" Grown-up people is worse — when they like, you may 
depend on it, ma'am," and Mr White looked like an oracle — 
evidently he had something to tell them. 

" If grown-up people would amuse themselves that way," 
observed Mrs Martin; "that is to say, by coolly throwing 
stones amongst a number of children; and, as a result, an 
individual is rather seriously wounded, they should be more 
than frightened, Mr White ; and I hope you will be vigilant 
in the endeavour to iSnd them out." 
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'' The thing's pretty well ascertained, ma'am," said White; 
" still, it isn't for me to say." 

Mrs Martin observed that, if he had anything on his mind 
which he did not like to tell them, he had better confide 
it to Mr Eirby. She rose as she said this, and the constable 
bowed. 

" I thought you'd like to know what was going on," he 
said, " and wish I could say more, but can't. Only, going to 
Mr Kirby would be an awkward business, and specially upon 
surmisings." 

^^ You can perhaps wait till you gain more certain informa- 
tion — that is the better way." 

" As for that, ma'am, I couldn't be much more certam," 
said White, as, seeing the ladies appeared rather impatient, he 
made a step or two towards the door. 

" I wish you a good morning, ladies," he added, " and will 
attend to your wishes ; but it isn't no children, it's grown-ups 
as did it. Still, that's not for me to say." 

And White made his exit, feeling as though he had given 
a most important communication, and somewhat disappointed 
not to meet with such full sympathy as he had expected. 

Matilda and her grandmother enjoyed a laugh at his ex- 
pense when he was gone ; finally arriving at the conclusion, 
however, that he really must know who had thrown the stones, 
though esteeming it prudent to keep the knowledge from 
themselves. 

" I wish he had stayed away," said Matilda. " That grown 
people should have thrown the stones that day makes the 
action so much worse." 

" Poor White I" exclaimed Mrs Martin, still tittering; " it 
is too bad to laugh at his efforts to be lucid. We must men- 
tion this affair to Mr Kirby," she continued, as though a 
sudden thought had struck her — "Let us go round to the 
National School, and see how they get on there. Having a 
school of our own ought to give us a deeper interest in the 
other." 

Matilda assented, adding, however — ^'^ I cannot entertain 
any very pleasant feelings towards Bousfield." 

'' She is a woman usefully engaged," replied grandmamma ; 
" and, doubtless^ a good person. We must try and like her, 
Tilly." 
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" I carmotf^^ said Matilda, " however much I try ; but, if 
you wish it, I will accompany you." 

Grandmamma did not ask it ; on the contrary, seeing Ma- 
tilda not disposed, she drove off unknown to her. 

In truth, Matilda was, just now, more occupied about 
Harriet than about the school. She was really very uneasy 
about her sister, sought to be with her as much as possible, 
and wished nothing so earnestly as to understand her. Could 
it be possible that Harriet was attached to this man with whom 
she had seen her conversing, or was it a mere flirtation ? She 
inclined to the latter belief; but then to what a length she 
had carried the affair I From her sister's peculiarity of dispo- 
sition, Matilda feared that every effort made to penetrate her 
secret would but cause annoyance, and make Harriet myste- 
rious and tormenting. She mused long and seriously on the 
subject; and, with her fears and wishes was mingled — she 
scarce knew why — ^a vague idea that she had discovered in 
Eustace an attachment to Harriet, mingled with a wish that it 
might be so, and that Harriet might become seriously attached 
to a man whose influence over her must be for good. 

Her immediate work seemed to be that of sisterly kindness 
— even to the neglect of some other things, she must devote 
herself to Harriet. On this particular morning, after grand- 
mamma's departure, she sought to enlist her services in the 
housekeeping department; and Matilda had such charming 
ways of performing the duties which, as elder daughter, she 
took upon herself, that she made the commonest occupations 
appear delightful. She put things into Harriet's h^ds as 
though it were a matter of course to do so ; and got her to 
dispose of them as if in sport, or as a point of artistic taste ; 
had happy comparisons to make, which either made Harriet 
laugh, or acted innocently on her vanity. Harriet had never 
seemed so much beguiled by Matilda as she was this morning, 
nor so docile. Thus the time passed off pleasantly ; but, by 
afternoon, Harriet was evidently weary and uneasy, while still 
continuing, at least, to watch Matilda. 

" Oh, dear I " said she at length, yawning ; " Do you know, 
Tilly, I think Tm born to be very domestic, after all; it's 
in my destiny, I believe. I know it's a thing to be re- 
spected." 
. She became silent, and seemed in a reverie. Matilda now 
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proposed that they should walk ; but Harriet seemed to have 
grown weary of her company, or to have something else on 
her mind. 

" I'll wait till Tom comes," she said presently ; " I hate 
walking without an object." 

" And would Tom give you that object ? " 

" He would — well, I don't know. Yes, we could have the 
horses" — 

" So could you and I." 

" Oh, no— that would never do. Now, you go on with 
your mSnage; there's a good girll Why, how the time is 
passing I" she added, looking carelessly at the dial; " I shall 
go and wait for Tom : au revoir;" and she was out in a mo- 
ment. 

Matilda knew that Tom was expected, and it was about his 
time. She therefore pursued her occupations, intending to 
follow Harriet shortly. Harriet, in the meantime, after wan- 
dering with apparent unconcern for some minutes in front of 
the house, at length disappeared, and was soon by the little 
side-gate in the shrubbery, at which now appeared a gentle- 
man — the same who had already been seen by both Eustace 
and Matilda. He began climbing over with the utmost non- 
chalance. 

" Stop I " exclaimed Harriet ; " that's contrary to all order. 
I'll open the gate ; but Tom is not here — I expected him by 
this time." 

The visiter was already over. 

" You are here," he exclaimed, with an attempt at high- 
flown compliment, and, taking her hand. Harriet did not 
appear pleased. 

" You should have waited for Tom," she said, thrusting him 
back. " I don't know what my papa would say to have seen 
you entering as you did." 

Her companion drowned her voice by repeating, in an 
insinuating manner, two lines of a song. 

** Besides," continued Harriet, in a flutter, " you'll break 
the gate ; and what are we to say then ? " 

" The cat did it," suggested the gentleman, attempting to 
pass his arm round Harriet, who again repulsed him, where- 
upon he laughed, and added — " If I couldn't jump over, I 
couldn't jump back again." As he uttered the latter, he 
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. looked round In a cowardly manner, Harriet's glance following 
his, nervously. 

" 'Tis not right of you to come at all without introduction," 
said she, now boldly, and trying to look grave ; moreover, 
really meaning what she said, and even more than she said. 

'^ You donH think so, charming girl,'' said the gentleman, 
coaxingly. 

" Yes ; I am very serious, though perhaps I may not seem 
so," replied Harriet. " I did not expect to see you without 
Tom, certainly ; but I intended to tell you this in his hearing. 
You will hear it again from Aem." 

Harriet could scarcely preserve a gravity to which she was 
so unused. Moreover, having carried on a flirtation with the 
stranger, it was not now very easy to assume an expression 
and a tone sufficiently stem, nor could he believe in so sudden 
a change. He laughed, protested, and flattered; whUe, as 
excuse for wishing still to remain " incog.," as he termed it, 
he repeated the adage, " stolen waters are sweet." Harriet, 
however, persisted, and even attempted to reason on the sub- 
ject, though her attempt tj| do so overcame her seriousness, 
and thus made her lose her ground. The gentleman tried the 
pathetic style. Would* she blight his hopes? Was he to go 
away, and perhaps shoot himself? There was no saying what 
a man in such a state of mind might do. But this style did 
not much affect Harriet, who was not really a romantic young 
lady. She could not help laughing at what she termed the 
ludicrousness of the picture, nor resist the temptation of say- 
ing she thought the experiment had better be tried, with a 
few other frivolous remarks. 

" Now," she observed at length, " Tom is evidently not 
coming ; any way, I cannot stay longer," and she began un- 
locking the little gate, which she remarked that the guest had 
really broken. 

He vowed he was very sorry, and would pay " damages." 

Harriet wished to hear no more about it ; but impressed on 
him that he must go. The gentleman now became theatrical, 
renewing his protestations, and begging of her by all that was 
compassionate to see him again with her brother. Tom would, 
doubtless, be down the next day, for there had been an under- 
standing between them to ride out together, Tom having 
added that no doubt Harriet would accompany them. 
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" Promise me," he urged, " but this once more, and I will • 
talk with Tom about an introduction, which, by the way, is 
useless — would answer no purpose, if I am without hope." 

Harriet knew not how to get rid of him, and was in a state 
of alarm lest any one should surprise them ; and, especially, 
lest Eustace should, by any chance, come again. Her com- 
panion still hung on the gate which she wished to lock. He 
Joitered partly, it must be admitted, to tease her, for he saw 
that, for some reason, she wished him gone, and he could not 
suppose any but an inferior one. At the same time, he could 
not but be gratified by the presence of the lovely, sprightly 
girl. He wished Tom would come, as then, he argued, most 
assuredly some arrangement might be entered into for a day's 
pleasure together. 

" Soon enough," he remarked to Harriet, " the dull realities 
will be entered upon." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Harriet, " and you 
need not now stay to explain." 

" I am going up^^ he pursued, without heeding her remark, 
" and that's no joke. I need yoursmiles to show me the way 
through such a hard formidable period of life." 

This was said with an effort to ajppear deeply impressed 
with the importance of the event — an effort in which he did 
not succeed ; and as he stood swinging the gate about, Harriet, 
giddy as she was, could but think he was assuming what he 
was far from feeling. 

" Going up," observed she, lightly, " must be a very 
amusing little episode in common life, if I may judge from the 
few persons I have seen engaged in it. The going ups seem 
to be the most heedless, random, lazy people I have met 
with." 

" You choose to be facetious, young lady," he returned, 
somewhat piqued. " You see us in the hours of relaxation ; 
we cannot be always up to the mark, you know, not always 
on the full stretch of— of " — 

" Oh, yes ; you may well be at a loss," said Harriet, seeing 
that he hesitated for a word, and appeared rather conftised ; 
" I can't help you out of your dilemma;" and, as her com- 
panion still kept silence, she continued — " How seldom one 
meets with people that have been up — they're always going. 
Why don't you go?" 
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In whatever way the young man took this question, it was 
safe to say " I'm going." 

" There it is again," exclaimed Harriet ; and, forgetting her 
fear of detection, she made the place ring with a genuine 
burst of laughter. 

" Well, go then I " she continued, unahle to resist the strong 
temptation of giving him a push outside, which, being unex- 
pected, really sent him forward a few paces, giving Harriet 
time to shut and lock the gate. She gave him a nod, as he 
looked round with an expression of mingled gallantry and 
mortification — ** Now, go up with all speed I " she said, point- 
ing to the hill, and away she ran like a feiwn. 

Mrs Martin kept to her determination of driving to the 
National School, in order to show her good feeling to Mrs 
Bousfield, and expecting that the latter would be gratified by 
such a visit. No sooner did the little phaeton stop before the 
gate than a pair of spectacled eyes, surmounted by a consider- 
able display of curls and cap, appeared at the window, backed 
by sundry juvenile forms at different degrees of distance, all 
curious to know what was about to transpire, and yet trem- 
bling lest governess should turn suddenly round and discover 
them. 

Jacob helped his mistress out, and the latter walked along 
the little path quite unconscious of the sensation she was 
making. Mrs Bousfield, when satisfied as to who was ap- 
proaching, drew herself up, and armed herself internally for 
the intemew, which she concluded must be of an antagonistic 
character. Aware, as she gazed out, that some girls were 
behind her, she put her arms suddenly back, and caught hold 
of the clothes of two, forthwith hurrying them along, and 
making them mount a form, where she bade them stand 
during the rest of the morning. 

" Open the door, Jackson," she added, to another girl ; 
" Don't keep the lady waiting a moment. All of you go back, 
and get on with your work." 

Jackson opened the door as commanded, and Mrs Martin 
appeared, whose sweet face and pleasant manner were enough 
to disarm the most warlike. 

" May I come in, Mrs Bousfield ? " she asked ; " notwith- 
standing it is yet the school hour? If I may, I will be a quiet 
spectator till you have finished. Now, do not look on me as 
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an intruder/' she continaed, seeing something wrong about 
the governess, and supposing her to be flurried. 

Bousfield was reaUy much annoyed, and not disposed to 
continue with school duties in the presence of her guest. 
Still, her good opinion of her own ability in teaching, and the 
high notion she entertained as to her own mode of conducting 
the school, did not fail her. Seeing that Mrs Martin was 
disposed to stay, she proceeded with her routine business, and 
even determined to get up an extra good reading class for the 
benefit of the visiter. 

Mrs Martin was very attentive to all that took place ; and, 
having made up her mind that Bousfield had been maligned, 
and was a much more educated person than was represented, 
she had expected to find things better than she was afterwards 
obliged to confess they were. 

The following scene arrested her attention : 

Governess, — "Go on, Sarah — are you asleep?" 

Pupil. — " Please, governess, I don't know the word." 

Governess. — " Spell it, then." 

Sarah speUs the word, but Bousfield herself has no idea how 
to pronounce it ; and, in the presence of Mrs Martin, she cannot 
venture it at random as she frequently does, but puts it off 
altogether, by calling out to another pupil, quite needlessly — 

" Maggie, your work I you're looking out at window instead 
of working." 

*' Please, governess, I wasn't." 

" Yes, you was." 

" No, governess, I wasn't." 

Maggie had now to stand up on the form like the other 
delinquents; and, in the little commotion thus caused, the 
difficult word was forgotten. The lesson proceeded again for 
some little time, but it seemed doomed to interruption. The 
class was large, and the eldest girls, who happened to be far 
from Mrs Bousfield, taking advantage of the extraordinary 
event of the day — ^the presence of a visiter — ^were whispering 
together. The governess, however, heard them ; and, making 
them come close beside her, a questioning commenced, when 
it appeared they had been expressing their wonder to know 
the meaning of what they expected would come to the turn of 
one of themselves to read — viz., " they that have done good 
to the resurrection of the just," &c. Mrs Bousfield, after 
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much scolding, observed that Mr Kirby, or Mr Eustace, *' or 
somebody," must have explained it over and over again, if 
people did but listen, and not go to sleep. 

The lesson again proceeded; but so different did those 
beautiful portions of Scripture sound, that although they 
had been heard with sufficient frequency to be familiar to all, 
they could scarcely be recognised ; and little as Mrs Bousfield 
knew the grand moral lesson contained therein, she could not 
be supposed either to derive or to impart much spiritual good. 

Next came the spelling class — a still greater farce than the 
reading ; for while the governess knew the greater portion of 
what was read, through having for so many years heard it 
from the pulpit, she had the strangest possible notions respect- 
ing many of the words forming the columns in spelling books ; 
as she also had about syllables and their relationships to each 
other. 

Very rarely did a smile light up the countenance of Mrs 
Bousfield in her intercourse with the children. She did not 
naturally love children — sufficient reason why she should not 
have held the position of governess. Nature had evidently 
not intended her for such a position ; and not only had her 
own mind suffered injury therefrom, but she ignorantly and 
unintentionally — ^nay, even while thinking she was doing 
good — inflicted evil on the tender minds she attempted to 
guide. Her only means of power was fear ; believing alone 
in it, she had not even sought to possess herself of any other. 
She groaned over results which were inevitably consequent 
on her own mode of proceeding, and brought forward as 
specimens of degraded humanity the little creatures, some of 
whom. Tinder kind and judicious treatment, would have ap- 
peared almost angelic. No doubt she had much to try her — 
considerably more than a fitter person would have bad ; and 
in any relatively large number of children, there will be some 
very difficult to guide, and whom to deal with at all is but a 
thankless office ; but love arms the parent or the teacher with 
strength of the right sort ; and love-tenderness, far from de- 
creasing, waxes stronger and stronger, and overpowers every 
inferior element. 

Those who understand the human mind, who have strong 
sjrmpathy with the early period of life, and know the im- 
portance, every way, of the right man or woman in the right 

F 
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place, will not blame Mrs Bousfield because she did not fill 
the post of teacher in the best possible manner, but will 
rather regret that circumstances had thrust her into a post 
which she could not so fill, and which must have been trying 
and irritating to her. 

When the school hours were over, Mrs Martin walked 
round the room amongst the girls, and had a word to say to 
every one — a word which somehow or other seemed just 
wliat should be said, as words always do seem when uttered 
by those who love children. There was a tenderness in her 
tone, in her very touch, which were quite heavenly in their 
influence, and drew the hearts of children towards her as 
by a sort of magic. Mrs Bousfield was not a woman to 
understand this; she considered it affected, officious, inter- 
fering — a scene performed merely for show, and to win the 
girls from Agr; "for," she afterwards remarked, in allusion 
to the matter, '^ children are more inclined to evil than to 
good." 

" You have a laborious office," said Mrs Martin to her 
while the girls were putting on their bonnets, and feeling for 
her evidently fatigued and irritated state. 

Mrs Bousfield looked at her in a surprised, inquiring man- 
ner, as though she could not believe in the kindness, which 
few would have doubted. 

" I wish I could help you," continued Mrs Martin ; " but 
I am now too old to do more than sympathize. There must 
be young people who would come in and lighten your labours. 
Still there is a pleasure — a satisfaction in the work, which 
those only can know who engage in it from love." 

Bousfield felt herself somewhat drawn towards the kindly 
woman before her ; and yet she had but vague ideas about 
what might be the meaning of this address with reference to 
the other school. 

" I'm sure," she said at length, " I've done everything I 
could : and if things ever go wrong, it isn't my fault ; and 
I'm quite able to teach all the children in the parish, so far 
as that goes ; and like them well enough when they're good." 

" I assure you," returned Mrs Martin, " if we can do any- 
thing for you we shall be but too happy. You must come 
and see our school, Mrs Bousfield : we may learn fix)m one 
another, you know. You have had long experience, and " — 
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"That you may well say," interrupted Mrs Bousfield; 
" yes, there isn't much I don't know." 

Bousfield strolled out that evening expressly to set the 
news in circulation that Mrs Martin from " The Beeches " 
had called upon her, and had said all sorts of flattering things 
to her. Then she had the satisfaction of seeing surprise and 
wonderment on the countenances of her listeners ; of hearing 
their remarks, and finally, of collecting news. 

The interview of Ann Mills with Mr Kirby, and conjec- 
tures as to its nature, formed a fertile subject of conversation. 
The prevailing idea was, that Ann had had an offer of mar- 
riage, and had sought Mr Kirby' s counsel on the matter. It 
was also reported that Mr Ponsonby's protege was paying her 
attention ; but after much gossip and sifting, no better founda- 
tion for this report could be discovered than the account 
given by some acquaintance, to whom Ann had said, that, 
in coming home rather late the other evening, the gentleman 
had overtaken her, and walked some distance beside her. 

"It's all Ann Mills' conceit and fancy," exclaimed Bous- 
field ; " the man was just polite to her, and she's gone and 
had all these vain imaginations. He's a fine gentleman," she 
added ; for in Mrs Bousfield's idea no one in the place was 
equal to Mrs Ponsonby ; and " young Mr Ponsonby," as most 
people called the gentleman, from a belief in his relationship 
to the Ponsonbys, was almost perfection in her eyes. 

It may be desirable to state the truth about Ann Mills. 
She was returning rather late from a little distance, her mind 
occupied with the subject of her visit to Mr Kirby, when the 
gentleman in question accosted her. 

" You are late out, my dear," he said. 

" Yes," replied Ann ; " but I'm now not far from home." 

"It is still pleasant for walking : will you take my arm, 
and be my companion ? I am lonely, like yourself. I will 
see you safe to your house." 

" Oh no," replied Ann, the colour mounting to her cheek, 
and recognising the gentleman as one bearing no very good 
character in the place ; " I don't require any protection, sir. 
It's not the first time I've been late ; for I must sometimes 
wait the convenience of other people." 

Ann was a pretty-looking young woman, very steady and 
modest; but her countenance expressed also some decision 
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and strength of character. She was fair, and her light hair 
was neatly brushed down; while her clothes were always 
suitable, and beautifully clean. 

" You're too pretty to walk alone so- late," said the gentle- 
man, looking in a manner that Ann did not approve of; " and 
as it seems you have no one to escort you, I would do so 
with pleasure, either now or any other time." 

" I can't say I thank you, sir, because I know you ought 
not to speak so to me," said Ann, with spirit. 

" The deuce I oughtn't," said the gentleman, in a some- 
what altered tone ; " come, that's good ! " and he put his arm 
round her waist. 

The indignation Ann felt, both at the liberty taken and at 
the misapprehension of her character which it implied, im- 
parted to her such strength, that, swinging round, she freed 
herself from him in a second. 

" Dare to do so again," she exclaimed, " and you'll repent 
it I I'll go straight to your uncle's house, and tell him of 
your behaviour." 

"To my uncle^s!" interposed the gentleman, laughing 
satirically. 

" To Mr Ponsonby's," said Ann ; " uncle or not." 

" You are cruel," returned the gentleman, in feigned 
humility ; " at least let me have the happiness of walking 
beside you." 

" You are welcome to do that, if you can walk along as a 
gentleman ought to do beside a poor girl." 

" Upon my word you are a model of virtue 1 but that 
only increases my admiration, and I may say my love to 
you." 

" It needs not much sense," said Ann, " to know that a 
gentleman like you has nothing to say to such as me that I 
ought to hear. 

" I'm afraid you don't go to church," returned the young 
man, with a grin, which showed his beautiful teeth. 

" I have never seen you there," said Ann, smartly ; and 
she could but add, " I wish you did go to church." 

" I'd rather meet you here than there, if you'd only not be 
so distant," was the answer. 

** I've no wish to meet you anywhere," replied Ann. 
" I've been taught to live honestly and respectably, and if 
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God helps me I will. My station is much beneath yours, 
sir, but I hope to keep myself above what's wrong;" and Ann 
drew up with a consciousness of superiority. 

The gentleman laughed again ; and after some more talk 
of a similar nature, during which Ann had evidently puzzled 
and quieted him, they approached the cottages, one of which 
was tibe abode of the Mills. Ann observed that her com- 
panion hung back; and in almost a moment, with nothing 
more said, he was gone. She felt glad of it, for in her inno- 
cence she had fancied that he would perhaps come quite into 
the village with her. Much relieved, she entered the cot- 
tage ; but that night she said nothing of the adventure. 
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" You've close quarters here," said Joseph to his friend 
Eldon, on calling upon him for the first time at his lodging in 
the city, and looking round with an expression almost of 
disgust. 

"It must seem so to you," replied Eldon, with a slight 
blush ; " but for myself, I never think about that now. I felt it 
much at first, as you may suppose, after living all my life in 
that pure and healthy spot which you by this time know, I 
presume, nearly as well as I do." 

" I wouldn't live here, if I were you," said Joseph ; " it's 
a sort of madness to do so." 

" We must submit to necessity," replied Eldon. " Don't 
imagine, my dear fellow, that I shall be here a minute longer 
than I find it to be desirable." 

" Desirable ! come, that won't do," interrupted Joseph, 
looking at Eldon, in the expectation of seeing a smile on his 
countenance ; " you don't mean to say you couldn't find a 
better place than this? " 

*' This suits me at present," replied Eldon, smiling : " it's 
very cheap." 

"Indeed, it ought to be," interposed Clavering; "I'm 
tired of mounting the stairs, for one thing I " 

"Moreover," continued Eldon, "I must economize my 
time : I can't afford to spend much of it on walking." 

"Why, when your office hours are over: it's the very 
thing to do." 

" I do walk as much as I think needful ; but further than 
that, except at the call of friendship, you know" (with a 
/wnriy look), " it would be, in my case, a fearftil and an unpar- 
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donable waste of time : it would perhaps condemn me for 
ever to my present routine — a thing which, philosopher as 
you may think me, I am sometimes impelled to consider as 
not to be coveted." 

" Just what I began by telling you." 
" A course of life," pursued Eldon, " may be on many 
grounds desirable for a time, which yet we should not think 
of maintaining a moment longer than the necessity of the case 
rendered urgent." 

" Well, at all events, get away as soon as you can." 
" I am young yet ; and, should health and strength con- 
tinue, I have no fear of my future. * Labor omnia vincit,^ you 
know ; that is, with ' ceteris paribusJy 

'' But you have told me that your father did not attain to a 
position for which surely he was eminently suited." 

"The *' ceteris paribus" did not apply in his case. His 
early prospects had been blighted ; and he had afterwards, as 
I have told you, a large family to bring up. Still, his occu- 
pation was one he loved, and one of great responsibility." 

" Such a post would suit t/ou ; but, then, if you 
marry" — 

" No, I shall not marry ; I have seen so much suffering and 
anxiety, that I — ^in fact, I " — and Eldon seemed at a loss for 
the end of his sentence. 

" Cheer up I " exclaimed Joseph, jocosely ; " you may 
have some rich old fellow of an uncle, or somebody, die and 
leave you a fortune." 

"Very unlikely," replied Eldon. "From my heart I 
despise that vile hunting up and following after the rich and « 
the grand, as the world calls them. I have — ^this may be the 
opposite extreme — a wish rather to avoid them, and a feeling 
as though every sort of sympathy with them would be utterly 
impossible." 

"Well, well, never mind; something must happen. I'll 
look out for you myself. Have you any notion of what you 
would like to do ? " 

Eldon smiled as he replied, " I was merely about to say, 
very tritely, the bread is sweetest which we ourselves earn. 
I have my own schemes, and you shall know them." 

" Why, one would think you were going to set the Thames 
on fire." 
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" T don't know that I am very ambitious ; yet I have an 
ambition." 

" What the deuce are you after ? Not the philosopher's 
stone, I suppose." 

** Gold is not my god," replied Eldon. " Among the first 
lines in Latin which my father made me understand and 
commit to memory — ^from Horace, I think — ^was " — 

^' Now, don't shame me in the classics," said Joseph. 

" The sentence you will remember " — 

" Not I, though I ought." 

" It begins * Aurum per medios,' &c. ; but the concluding 
lines I have often repeated." 

" I suppose you're trying to invent something," observed 
Joseph ; " it's no use ; nobody gives a man a thank-you for 
his inventions, however glad to avail himself of the results. 
Bread and cheese is out of the question." 

" My great aim is to bring out my father's works, and to 
append to them his life. It is a labour which ought to be 
accomplished, and I am the fittest person for it — I think the 
only person." 

" Not wanting in conceit, anyway," chimed in Clavering ; 
" after all, that's the thing to carry a man on." 

" Be it so : a tolerable amount of it is perhaps requisite." 

** Then your ultimatum is authorship." 

" Yes, or through it, through making myself known — 
should I achieve that end — bettering my condition in some 
way." 

" There's nothing to be obtained without strong interest," 
remarked Clavering ; " talent goes for little or nothing." 

" Well, but you yourself, for instance" — 

" Should starve if I depended on what I am doing. There's 
an uncle in question, but a living one." 

Truly, Eldon' s lodging was not one to impress a visiter 
favourably. In his wish to economize, he had sought out 
what he considered the cheapest rooms. His salary, indeed, 
although for the present small, would have allowed of his 
doing better had he been of a different disposition, and differ- 
ently situated in some other respects. He had at first felt the 
closeness, and the many inconveniences connected with his 
new abode. He had come direct there from the rustic home of 
his childhood and youth, where he had enjoyed many corn- 
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forts, and the love of those dearest to him ; where, moreover, 
he had every night slept in a pure atmosphere, awaking in 
the morning refreshed and strengthened. At first he could 
not sleep, and was very wretched. In the day-time, fiiUy 
occupied in the hurry and press of business, sorrows and per- 
sonal annoyances were forgotten ; but at night — ^the first night 
especially — solitary and brooding, he wept like a child. Gra- 
dually, as in most similar cases, he became somewhat accus- 
tomed to his changed circumstances ; and at the present time 
he considered his lodging very endurable — often it was even 
pleasant to him. On bright mornings he thought it so, and 
in fine summer evenings; from it he could see, besides a 
wonderful range of various roofs and gay chimney pots, here 
and there a tree, — more, in fact, than many a country person 
would believe. On the parapet he had a few plants, which he 
tended more carefully than he had ever tended plants when 
he lived out of town. He was even proud of his two or three 
scarlet geraniums, his heart' s-ease, and his mignonette. On 
this parapet, too, he received his only visiters hitherto-— some 
dear genuine London sparrows I The little creatures had not 
been long in discovering his good-will to them, and came 
daily to court his favours. They hailed him every morning 
as soon as he opened his eyes and ears ; their everlasting 
"chirp, chirp," was sweet music, as it can but be to all 
Londoners. 

The room was black enough, to be sure ; and the accom- 
modation was of the humblest order. A small old-fashioned 
bedstead^ hidden by some dingy cotton hangings, a table, a 
chest of drawers, two rush-bottomed chairs, some slips of 
carpet, a washstand, a looking-glass in a black frame hanging 
over the mantelpiece. Such was the abode in which the two 
young men now sat by the window, the coarse red curtain of 
which was blown about by the wind. 

It may well be conceived how very wretched a place it 
would seem to Joseph Clavering, who continued to exclaim 
against it for some time. 

" Now," said Eldon at length, " let us talk of yourself. 
StiU contented to remain at Northgate ? " 

" Yes," replied JosephJ; " it suits me admirably now." 

" You are often at the Templetons, I suppose." 

" Not so very— one does not like to be troublesome." 
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'* Troublesome 1" 

" Yes ; I don't know that anybody wants me." 

" I thought you seemed quite at home there." 

" Yes ; but there is a qualifying circumstance, and that the 
most important. I don't believe that Matilda — Miss Temple- 
ton — cares for me in the least." 

" But how can you tell?" asked Eldon, abstractedly. 
" These matters seem to me very difficult — impossible to 
fathom ;" and, after a pause, he added, laughing — " It is well 
for those who, like me, have no part in them." 

" Come — that's a good joke," returned Joseph; " you don't 
mean to say you never had SLnj part in them ? I won't be- 
lieve you if you do" 

Eldon looked slightly confused ; but Clavering was just 
then too completely engrossed with self to notice him. 

" However," continued he, " she's too good for me ; in fact, 
I ought not to think of such a being. The other one's more 
the thing ; but her I don't like, she looks as though she might 
be had for asking. Nobody likes that : soon won soon lost." 
Here Joseph leaned thoughtfully against the window-sill, and 
there was a silence, which was broken by Eldon, who, after 
some indiflferent observations, added — "Suppose you stay 
with me to-night, and make yourself as comfortable as you 
can." 

" No, thank you," replied Joseph, with a visible shudder, 
as he looked round the room — for though he had previously 
intended staying with his friend if he found him at home, he 
soon changed his mind, as may be readily supposed — " No, 
thank you ; but you come out with me, I am going to have 
tea just by here." 

" Not into company," replied Eldon, quickly, with some 
confused notion of the Templetons in his head, and forgetting 
how far he then was from " The Beeches." 

" You may do as you lilte where I'm going — company or 
not." 

" Well, any way ; come back here. You can have a bed 
in the next room if it would be any accommodation." 

" Much obliged : it would not be. I've ordered — that is, I 
shall go back to Northgate." 

" That you cannot do, unless you walk ; there's no convey- 
ance so late. I'm an old traveller on that road." 
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" Well ; if not, I will stay at an inn. Now, your hat — ^no 
refiisal/' 

Joseph not having really fixed on any place, turned into 
the first inn they met with. His spirits soon revived con- 
siderably ; indeed, they were both of them much refreshed 
and exhilarated. 

The room in which they sat was large, and other parties 
besides themselves were enjoying the advantages offered. 

What attracted the attention of Eldon was the entrance of 
two gentlemen, who seated themselves at a table next to 
theirs, with a screen interposed. They were followed by a 
waiter, who, on asking their pleasure, was ordered to bring 
brandy and water and cigars. They talked rather loudly; 
Eldon and Joseph could not but hear what they said. 

"Then how do you manage it?" asked one of them, in 
allusion, apparently, to a love afiSeiir. 

" Through the brother, who is my friend," was the reply. 
" Rare pretty girl " — 

" Not a serious affaire^ of course, eh?" " You're not com- 
ing that style ?" 

" What, the noose ? Trust me for that, at present. Don't 
be in the slightest degree alarmed," replied the other, lighting 
his cigar ; " but one must have amusement." 

" What's the value of life without it?" said the friend. 

" Take anything that comes in the way," was the response, 

in a gay manner. " I say, have you been to the ? That 

piece they've got out beats everything this season." 

The friend had not been, and seemed more interested in the 
love adventure. 

" Then about the girl — ^the young lady — ^you've no serious 
views?" 

The other laughed. " About as serious as you have who 
never saw her," he replied. " Now, if you just caught sight 
of the sister. Miss Templeton, you'd be over head and ears ; 
but she's not so much to my taste as — 'pon my word, I forget 
her name — we'll call her * my pretty Jane ;' foi;, * What's in a 
name?'" 

During this talk, Eldon's countenance expressed consider- 
able emotion, while, evidently, he was struggling to master 
himself in the presence of Joseph. He appeared relieved at 
the mention of the name of Templeton, as though now at 
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liberty to show what he felt. He and his companion started 
simultaneously, and exchanged looks, though at present they 
spoke not a word. Clavering had been silent, because Eldon 
was so, rather than from any interest felt by him. 

The last speaker resumed. " I say, I shan't have much 
time now though — I must be hard at it — the day's drawing 
near." 

" Come, / won't stand that," replied the friend ; " there's 
no need of giving up all the pleasures of life." 

" I didn't say there was ; you needn't take fright ; only I 
must work like a horse again for a little while now. You 
know what I had to go through before j and * what can't be 
cured must be endured.' I'm so far on my journey, and 
should be a fool to stop by the way. You know how it is — 
either that or beggary." 

" Well, I suppose there's no help for it," observed the other, 
somewhat gravely. 

It seemed now that an irresistible impulse impelled Eldon 
to rise ; but he motioned to Joseph to keep his seat. 

" I want to see these chaps," he whispered to him; 
and he himself walked quietly past the screen to the other 
end of the room, and then back, endeavouring to avoid the 
eyes of the strangers, while yet gaining a fiirtive view of 
them. 

Eldon and Joseph left the place, unseen by their neigh- 
bours, to whom a waiter was, at that minute, taking fresh 
supplies of hot spirits and water. 

*' What sort of geniuses were they ? " asked Joseph, when 
they were out in the street. " It was an odd adventure — what 
one calls a curious coincidence ; and, after all, they mightn't 
be our Templetons ;" and he mused a few seconds. 

Eldon was evidently agitated ; at last he said — " They are, 
doubtless, the same ; and you, as a friend up at " The 
Beeches," should give a hint — a gentle warning against this 
individual, who considers the happiness of the family as so 
trifling a matter." 

When they parted, Eldon ascended the dark staircase to his 
lodging, and was soon seated at the table, his papers before 
him. 

Once he stopped in the midst of his occupation, and his 
thoughts seemed away. Again he wrote ; but again, after a 
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little time, he stopped — ^lost in thought. Presently, he penned 
the following note to his brother : — 

" Deab Frederick, 
" I cannot assist you this time ; your last demand was, for 
me, rather serious. I do not possess the sum you want, and 
have no means of raising it. Surely it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that you, possessing so many advantages over me, 
should be, as seems the case, for ever in difficulties ; while I, 
with my small pittance, earned by hard labour, should have 
had sufficient for my necessities, with, moreover, a surplus for 
you — at least to lend you. It cannot be called mine to give ; 
for we can justly give that alone which remains after all 
expenses and debts are covered. / have never been in this 
position; but what you have had, has been merely lent on 
promise made of repayment. You know you did faithfiilly 
promise each time, although not once have you fulfilled your 
promises. I hope you will henceforth live within your means, 
as / wish and endeavour to do. I am so much the more 
urged to write thus, from the fact that I have unexpectedly 
learnt some fresh particulars relating to your mode of life, 
which convince me that I ought not to assist you. 
" Yours faithfully, 

" E. ISHERWOOD." 

Having written this note, Eldon appeared more settled, and 
sat up till a late hour examining and arranging his papers. 
Commmu cations from his brother always unhinged him ; for 
he never received one except when Frederick was, or said he 
was, in want. There was always some melancholy story 
brought forward of disappointment or loss, or about a " heavy 
bill," or " pressure." Eldon never felt satisfied that these 
stories were correct ; and now he had come to the point of 
decision — ^help his brother longer he must not, would not. 
Long enough he had gone on, hoping that just " this once," 
as Frederick had each time said, would be the last application, 
that matters would go on right, and the prodigal son return 
to his proper position. He must no longer be assisted until 
actual repentance — new life should justify it. Several facts 
had lately reached him from reliable sources, and the unex- 
pected appearance of Frederick with one of hi^ comrades at 
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the inn where Eldon and Clavering had taken tea, had again 
brought the matter fresh before him, just as the former im- 
pressions were beginning to fade. 

As Eldon had found it possible to avoid exposing his brother 
to Joseph, he, for the present at least, availed himself of that 
possibility. To shield his brother was his first impulse ; could 
he have deliberated, he might have at once confided the matter 
to his friend. 

To return to Joseph Clavering. On leaving Eldon he had 
many thoughts, both respecting his own prospects, and also 
respecting the incident at the inn ; nor could he, for all that 
evening, banish entirely from his mind his friend Eldon in the 
little comfortless garret, yet talking of being happy and want- 
ing nothing, while, after the labours of the day were over, he 
quietly pursued an important object. The picture rose before 
him as something sublime, and even in his dreams was still 
present. 

Joseph stayed all night in town, and had appointed to see 
Mr Templeton at his office the next morning. The business 
on which they met being over — 

" Now," said Mr Templeton, " I am about to enlist you for 
the day. We are going to Hampton Court." 

Joseph's heart beat quicker. He felt considerably excited 
by the ideas instantaneously conjured up. He readily as- 
sented. 

" This way, then," exclaimed Mr Templeton, merrily, and 
opening a door, he discovered his daughters, and a friend or 
two, among whom was Mr Sparkes. He left them all together 
while the final arrangements were being made ; and when he 
returned, to the surprise of his daughters, of Mr Sparkes, and, 
especially, of Clavering, he brought back with him, or, rather, 
almost drove into the room, Eldon Isherwood, who had unex- 
pectedly waited on Mr Templeton from his Hotise, and was 
very unwilling to stay even a minute beyond the time occupied 
in the business matter. 

" I must really apologize," said Eldon, with a graceftil bend 
on entering ; " I have been compelled to intrude, or should 
not have thought of doing so ; in fact, I haven't a moment to 
spare ;" and wishing them all a pleasant day, he was about 
leaving : 

All expressed their hopes that he would stay. 
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" My dear sir," said Sparkes, who, as has been said, had a 
great esteem for Eldon, " I am delighted to see you here ; 
without flattery, next to the ladies, there is no one I could 
have more desired to see." 

" Thank you," replied Eldon ; " it is not possible for me to 
stay. I have no business to be in this room at all." 

" Well," exclaimed Mr Templeton, in his most jocose man- 
ner, " I must say it appears to me a very striking and a some- 
what suspicious circumstance that a young gentleman, never 
having been to a house before, happens to effect a call on the 
precise occasion, and at the precise hour, most favourable for 
the enjoyment of a pleasant little excursion." 

" It is so, sir," assented Sparkes, gravely ; and all tittered 
at the very visible confusion of Eldon. 

" Positively," said the latter, apologetically, and looking at 
the ladies, *' my employer sent me here. I had no idea " — 
The titter changed into a laugh, in which Eldon himself could 
not help joining. " I hope, however," he continued, earnestly, 
" that I shall be believed. I really had no thought of meet- 
ing any one here except Mr Templeton. I came on busi- 
ness." 

This further attempt at explanation caused renewed laugh- 
ter. Mr Sparkes alone maintained his gravity, and evidently 
saw nothing to laugh at. He appeared to be even thinking of 
"the crackling of thorns under a pot," for he made some 
rather snappish observation. 

" Any way," remarked Mr Templeton, " we'll keep you, 
now we have you. Possession of itself, remember, is * nine 
points of the law.' Eh, Sparkes?" 

Mr Templeton felt that it would be a real charity to give 
the young man a holiday. Memory carried him back, in a 
second, to the period of his own more youthful state, when he, 
like Eldon Isherwood, had passed his days in a counting- 
house ; and, while very thankM that he had so passed them — 
this having been the secret of his subsequent success — ^yet he 
knew well what a boon a holiday had been, and how he had 
blessed whatever casualty might have conferred such a boon 
upon him. 

"You'll frighten me outright," said Eldon, in a middle 
state of feeling, between fear of neglecting his duty and a sort 
of consciousness of being some way in the power of Mr Tern- 
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pleton. " I must go at once," he continued, seeking the 
door. 

" You shall have an ' outing' to-day," pursued Mr Temple- 
ton ; " I see you need it. I'll be the doctor, and get the 
thing done." 

" Excellent I " shouted Sparkes ; but none of the others 
believed Eldon would yield. He began, indeed, making his 
bows, and saying good morning. 

" Do you think I don't mean what I say, then ? " asked Mr 
Templeton, putting his hand on Eldon' s shoulder. 

"It's not a thing to joke about," replied Eldon, rather 
angrily ; " you are very good to wish it ; and, under other 
circumstances, I — it" — 

" What other circumstances?" asked Mr Templeton. 

" Were I not in the employ of any one, or were I a gentle- 
man, like this young man," continued Eldon, smiling, and 
turning to Joseph, why then — 

" I know what it is to have people in my employ," inter- 
rupted Mr Templeton; "and as / am not an unreasonable 
tyrant, I do not expect to find another so. Mr Matthewson 
sent you here on business " — 

" Which must be attended to,** interposed Eldon, again 
smiling. 

" It is being attended to," said Mr Templeton ; " but the 
answer to Mr Matthewson will not be ready for a few minutes ; 
so stay where you are, and chat till I come back with it, and 
make yourself comfortable. You can't go without it" 

Eldon, finding such was the case, necessarily submitted to 
wait. He would not, however, sit down. No sooner had Mr 
Templeton left the little room, where his expecting guests 
were awaiting him, than he proceeded to Mr MatQiewson, 
who lived close by, and whom he had long known in the way 
of business, himself bearing the answer required, and after- 
wards asking the favour of a holiday for Eldon. He stated 
the whole particulars, and dwelt on the unwillingness of Eldon. 
The favour was granted without the slightest objection, and 
Mr Templeton returned triumphant. 

Eldon, informed of the arrangement, felt at first not at all 
inclined to avail himself of the opportunity presented to him. 
His countenance, much to the surprise of the rest of the party, 
expressed this. A few minutes, however, effected a change 
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in him. He demanded a full explanation, and was so far 
satisfied. Moreover, it seemed now to be his duty to accept 
with gratitude a pleasiure thus unexpectedly forced upon him. 
He had had reasons besides those connected with business for 
wishing not to join this party — reasons which, at his age, it 
may be supposed were not proof against the actual presence of 
what he had made up his mind not to encounter. 

Eldon had never enjoyed a day^s pleasure of this kind, or 
seen any sights whatever. As a child, his holidays had been 
spent in the fields ; and, before childhood had ceased, he had 
gone to office, where he had ever since been occupied, never 
having any except public holidays ; and these — ever since he 
had left Byfield — it had been his delight to spend in that 
neighbourhood. This was, therefore, a day important in his 
history. * He enjoyed himself, as it were, in spite of himself; 
and, indeed, all the party were in exceUent spirits. 

" Tom should have been with us," said Mr Templeton, as 
they drove along, and as though he were apologizing for the 
absence of his son ; ^' I waited for him as long as I could ;" 
and he looked at his watch as he spoke. '^ He may follow, 
however." 

" I said he would not come, papa," said Harriet ; " I knew 
he would not." 

" Hally knows all his movements," observed Matilda, 
smiling. 

Eldon gave a kind of anxious glance at Matilda as she 
spoke, which, she detecting, his eyes next rested on Harriet 
with the same expression. 

" Why should I know any more than you ? " asked Harriet, 
rather sharply. 

"I don't know why," said Matilda; "but," added she, 
seeming to address herself more particularly to Eldon, " they 
have always been friends and confidants." 

Eldon bowed slightly, and in a manner as though it were 
a mere accident that the remark had seemed to be addressed 
to him. 

No Tom made his appearance, however, either on the 
arrival of the little party at the palace or afterwards. 

Eldon seemed to be endeavouring to keep to one or other 
of the older people, leaving it to Joseph and a stranger to 
attend to the ladies. He was much interested in the pictures, 

G 
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and stood long and for the most part silent before the cartoons 
of Raphael. 

"How grand, and yet how simple I " observed he to Matilda, 
who then chanced to be beside him, and who had also been 
spending so much time on the pictures, that Harriet, who then 
had Joseph's arm, dragged him on to another room. The 
party became scattered, and Eldon and Matilda had unwit- 
tingly and unwillingly become companions. 

"They are not like common every-day men," observed 
she ; " and perhaps they ought not to be, for the true follow- 
ers of Christ cannot be represented by every-day men." 

" True followers of Christ," repeated Eldon, slowly and 
emphatically. " Yes ; those are the picked men ; and, on 
such ground, I see no objection to their being represented as 
out of the common order of human beings ; but I don't like 
the matter to be poetized too much." 

" Then I think the artist has met your views, and mine 
too," said Matilda. 

" We should be on our guard," observed Eldon, " against 
idealizing Christianity. To present its true grandeur and 
sublimity, and yet give the truthful every-day character, is a 
great achievement for art. Still I can but think it should be 
aimed at." 

" Do not grandeur and simplicity go hand in hand?" asked 
Matilda. 

" Undoubtedly," said Eldon ; " nothing can be grander than 
^ noble human being ; gewgaw- trappings will take from this 
grandeur — the simpler the treatment the nobler the effect. 
But really I have seen so little that I have no business to be 
talking in this way. You have, doubtless, been here often," 
he continued. 

" Indeed, I have been but once ; but you who live in town, 
I wonder you have not been often to see such sights as this." 

Eldon smiled, and enjoyed in a quiet joke at his own ex- 
pense, while they walked on in the direction which the others 
had taken. 

They were silent for a little time, neither of them knowing 
what to say, till at length Matilda, seeming suddenly to re- 
member the rest of the party, observed — " They must have 
very speedily despatched the pictures, for 'tis long since they 
left me. I wonder at Mr Clavering, who calls himself fond 
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of art ;'' and Eldon tiioaght Matilda was in a slight flutter as 
she spoke. He supposed it would please her to talk of Joseph^ 
and he now said all he could to interest her about him, but 
gained less apparent sympathy than he had expected. This 
he was ready to attribute to modesty — ^to the wish not to 
betray herself, or to a feeling that he himself was making too 
free. He checked himself, therefore ; and when the rest of 
the psuiy appeared, both he and Matilda were so abstracted as 
not to be aware of their presence, until Harriet's voice attracted 
their attention. 

Joseph looked somewhat moody, as, taking his station by 
the side of Matilda, he seemed determined to maintain it. 
When obliged to speak, he gave rather short answers to 
Eldon, who was conscious of something wrong, and felt un- 
comfortable, wishing he had obeyed his own impulse, and not 
joined this party. 

" How you two have loitered I " exclaimed Harriet, aS they 
stepped into the garden. 

Matilda gave her a push to be quiet. 
"Why, it's the joke of the day, positively," said Harriet, 
laughing. 

Mr Sparkes, who was most gallantly paying her attention, 
was now quite in good humour, and yet half annoyed to have 
lost the company of Matilda for so long a time. 

" Youth," said he, " should be ever under the parental eye; 
eh, Mr Templeton ? " 

"But supposing, like papa, they haven't any eyes, Mr 
Sparkes," said Hi^et. 

" My dear young lady, it is scarcely a subject for joking." 
" Oh, it's your joke, Mr Sparkes." 

" I see you must have it your own way, ladies," persisted 
Sparkes ; and he coughed and winked involuntarily at Joseph, 
who felt at that moment in no friendly state towards him. 

Eldon's discomfort continued. The gardens and the maze 
occupied them long. Everybody got lost, and each one per- 
sisted in the attempt at finding himself, till the case became 
hopeless. Harriet's laughter was heard eveiywhere. It was 
curious that even in this matter of losing himself in the maze, 
each one seemed to have a different way of doing it from every 
one else. Mr Sparkes sauntered along gravely, as though 
quite unaware of the ignominious predicament in which he 
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should be placed, Harriet, who was close by him once or 
twice, but on the other side of the hedge, did her utmost to 
puzzle him. The more he ran, and turned about, the more 
confused he became. On descrying Mr Templeton through 
the hedge, he observed to him that his present condition in 
the maze resembled his endeavours to discover the true church; 
the way was intricate, disappointing. 

" But the goal to be attained, my dear sir," he continued, 
" the goal to be attained is worthy of some trouble, thought^ 
anxiety." 

" Hurrah I " exclaimed Mr Templeton at that moment, " I 
have attained it ! but I really cannot say it's worth much. 
However, here I'll await you ; and then well perhaps, under 
these new circumstances, settle the long- vexed question be- 
tween us. 

" Then we shall not see " The Beeches " to-night, nor for a 
few nights," returned Sparkes, now off again at right angles ; 
and so lost was he in thought that he little heeded it. Sparkes 
was, in fact, somewhat bewildered that day in the mazes of 
love, as he generally felt himself when in the company of 
ladies who were agreeable to him. Harriet had pleased and 
flattered him on this occasion, and had it not been that her 
sister was present he could have been in love with her ; but 
Matilda was to-day a more perfect being in his eyes than ever, 
and the question appeared now one merely of prudence and 
proper consideration. He did not see how a declaration of 
love could be brought about. Here he stood a few seconds 
in serious thought ; finally, he took out his note-book, whereon 
he entered as follows : — 

" Maze, Hampton Court. 

" A most delightful spot of earth — a sort of paradise. The 
tempter saith. Follow thy own inclination, Josiah Sparkes, — 
arise, take this woman to wife I But man is endowed with 
reason; he is bound to consider every step deeply. Com- 
parison : This exquisite maze is like the devious path which 
my mind is called upon to trace in search of the true church — 
the new Jerusalem." 

" Miss Harriet," he exclaimed, for the young lady at that 
moment appeared, " kindly direct me out of this place, or I 
• shall keep my friends waiting." 

" You have kept them waiting," replied Harriet, now 
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courteously conducting Mr Sparkes. They were out of the 
maze in one minute, and facing the whole party. 

Mr Templeton gave them a splendid dinner at the inn close 
at hand ; and then they proceeded to the park, resting there 
till a somewhat advanced hour. The journey back was plea- 
sant to most of the party. Somehow or other Matilda and 
Eldon again fell into conversation. Joseph was still moody, 
and seemed to be devoting himself to those of the party who 
were strangers to him. Mr Sparkes continued too ftdl of his 
own dreams to be very chatty, and the question of the church 
was not touched upon. After Eldon had left them, and as he 
proceeded up the dark staircase to his room, he declared that 
nothing again should induce him to join such a party; and that, 
m future, he should by all means avoid the Templetons. 
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Eustace, although now no longer looking upon Northgate as 
his home, was as actively engaged in his various duties as 
though certain of remaining there for some years. The report 
having spread that he was to leave the village, discovered to 
him how much beloved he was. Wherever he went, he heard 
expressions of regret, the sincerity of which was not to be 
doubted. 

Hawkins, the shoemaker, felt deeply the approaching de- 
parture of the young curate ; and took an early opportunity of 
expressing, to Eustace himself, his ideas on the subject 

" 'Tis ten to one — ay, a hundred to one, sir," said he, " if 
there'll ever be another like you. There's not many of them 
please us poor folks. Some don't make themselves firiendly 
enough amongst us; and some are, as I may say, too 
friendly." 

" I don't know that we can be too friendly," replied Eustace. 
^^ Christ gave a wholesome example when he girded himself 
with a towel and washed the feet of his disciples. You re- 
member that ? " 

" Ay, indeed, do I ; but you don't understand me. I fancy 
these men, who would be ready to wash our feet if needful, or 
what means, I suppose, the same thing, wouldn't trouble 
themselves to interfere with poor people's littie bit of house- 
keeping, prying into their pots and pans, and such like, which 
I ciJl curiosity and rudeness — so we all do. We none of us 
like it, you wouldn't like it yourself. Our house is our castie, 
as much as yours is ; we don't want interference. My wife 
knows how to make a littie money go as far as you do, Mr 
Eustace." 
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" I must say it is highly probable she could be my teacher 
iu this respect, Hawkins ; but bear in mind, the poor are not 
all alike any more than the rich are. Every man's wife is not 
like yimr wife." 

" No, indeed, that they are not," quickly replied Hawkins, 
looking round proudly, and with evident satisfaction at his 
little room. " No, sir, I can tell you more than you know 
about that. There's a good deal of waste — ^wilful waste, and 
throwing away of money — even when people don't drink, as I 
may say. Some are dreadfully ignorant, and some awfully ' 
careless. So long as they get what they want just- for the 
minute, they don't care how they get it, nor how it's paid for; 
they buy extravagant things that ain't a bit the wholesomer, 
and they don't make the most of them when they've got 
them. No, no, it's not right, sir; and when they do that, and 
then ask for help, why it's a sort of getting money under false 
pretences — ^leastways that's my view, Mr Eustace. So you 
see I don't mean to say we're as wise and good as we ought 
to be, or that we oughtn't to be glad when any one will tell 
as of our faults, and point out what we can do to make things 
better. No, sir ; but there's a way of doing and saying these 
things, and the way's everything, and that's an end on it. 
What's the use of going and poking your nose about into a 
woman's jars and dishes? That won't do anything; but if 
you try and persuade her kindly, why, there you have 
her." 

" Quite true," replied Eustace ; " but you must make allow- 
auces for us, Hawkins. We are imperfect beings, and there 
is as much difference of character, you know, amongst us, as 
there is amongst you and your various neighbours." 

"That's the very thing," said Hawkins; "I could have 
said as much myself; and, shall I tell you, Mr Eustace, an 
idea I've got in my head ?" 

^ Do." 

" And you won't be offended." 

*' Offended I I like to hear your remarks. You know we 
teach one another in this life — it's God's plan" — 

" That's it," exclaimed Hawkins, clapping his hands ; " you 
have it — that's my idea, now." 

" It's not what we call an original idea," observed Eustace, 
smiling. 
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" But give me leave," said Hawkins ; " this is what I mean 
to say. It sometimes strikes me that, if we were all right, 
and, as we ought to be — ^that is, as Christians — ^we shouldn't 
want clergymen at all. Why shouldn't we teach one another, 
as the Scriptures say? It strikes me we could manage it 
ourselves," he continued ; " and you see what a saving it 
would be I " 

He spoke in a manner not likely to give offence even had 
his auditor been a more austere man than Mr Eustace. The 
latter answered rather gravely — 

" It's a great work." 

" And Christians are great men," interposed Hawkins ; 
" grand men, — ^that is, if they would be what they ought to 
be." 

Again Eustace mused ; afterwards observing — " You know 
there's immense expenditure of time. It taJtes one man's 
entire time — two men's say, in this small village, to" — 

Hawkins interrupted by a laugh. 

" Ah, sir," he said, " I see you don't understand me. Two 
men to a village I I should increase the number by a nought 
or so. Mind you, I say, if every man did his duty, * many hands 
make light work ;' it would come easier that way than it does 
to you two gentlemen." 

" There is truth in what you say," replied Eustace, seriously. 
He stopped a few seconds, and then added — " You, Hawkins, 
are a man of some information, you have thought deeply and 
must have read; but is there another like you in all the 
neighbourhood ? Where, I mean, will you find men to carry 
out the plan ? " 

" I am not conceited enough, Mr Eustace," replied Haw- 
kins, " to fancy myself the only one, though I do think I 
might say something and do something for &e good of other 
people. There's men and women everywhere thatTcould do 
their part ; for I don't mean that all could preach. You know 
that preaching's only one of the things. I'm saying too much, 
I fear." 

" By no means, pray go on." 

" The thing wanted is just the great thing that always was 
wanted — heart, as I say sometimes ; you must have the heart 
right for it, and it'll be done when the right time comes." 

"An essential thing, indeed," said Eustace; ^^willingness 
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is the secret of much success ; but what do you call the tight 

" You'll not be offended," said Hawkins, earnestly; " I see 
that in your face. The right time will be when you gentlemen 
come over to my way of things." 

" Your way ? " interposed Eustace, smiling. 

" I mean the right way — God's way." 

" We're apt," suggested Eustace, " to think our own way 
right : it is a natural enough weakness." 

" True, sir ; yes, I see and feel that ; but now I will tell 
you something else. Here I sit, just much as you see me, all 
day hard at work — ^more or less, as times may be. Well, you 
know, thoughts will be at work, too— there's no preventing it 
My boots and shoes don't want me to be always thinking of 
them, and I don't know that I could if they did. So I try to 
be thinking of something else that will be as useful to myself, 
and other people, as shoes and boots are ; and that's one thing 
to be said in favour of this way that I've been telling you of. 
You know what it says somewhere. It's to the effect that, if 
a man tries to teach another man, why he*s learning all the 
while something for himself." 

" Good," interposed Eustace. " He that teacheth others is 
himself taught. Very true — ^well ? " 

'^ Well," continued Hawkins, '* a man can find time to 
think, don't you see ? " 

" Oh, unquestionably." 

^ And if he feels for the souls and bodies, too, of other men, 
he will think about them, and will find time to say or do 
something that will benefit them one way or the other. That's 
what, in my small way, /do. I go out and preach the gospel ; 
and if I haven't got learning as you have, there's some have 
got less still, and I'm learned enough for them." 

" You preach I " said Eustace ; " why, surely, I see you in 
church every Sunday." 

" Once, sir ; and I hold that's enough if a man tries to do 
his christian duties. So once a-day, besides, when my family 
can spare me, I take my turn in telling the good news here or 
there to other people." 

"Good," said Eustace again, and very genially, "your 
hand ; " and the two shook hands cordially. 

"God bless your honest, well-meant labours," said Eus- 
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tace. "We may differ a little — ^probably do; but we are 
surely working in the same great field. I heartily bid you 
God speed ; and if I can be of any use in regard to books, or 
in giving any little information, don't scruple to ask me." 

" Thank you kindly ; my preaching has been so very plain 
and simple, that as far as I've gone Tve wanted nothmg but 
the Bible. It's been to the wayfaring man, that couldn't 
understand much beyond just what Christ says. Blessed be 
God, we've got a book that's made, as one may say, express 
for such poor wayfaring men ; and though there's the strong 
meat for those that can bear it — ^heights and depths of won- 
drous things, for such as you, sir — yet all that we wcmt, for 
here and hereafter, is plain as A B C, and Samuel Hawkins 
can preach it as well as the Rev. Nicholas Kirby — eh, sir? " 

Eustace merely observed, smiling, " Believe on tiie Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 

" That's it: all's contained in that," said Hawkins, "and it 
wants no logic to explain it enough for plain folks, if they're 
in earnest, and want to hear." 

On the next Sunday afternoon, Eustace made it part of his 
duty, before the service, to look in at Mrs Bateman's school. 
He stood quietly just within the doorway, and motioned to 
Matilda, who recognised him, that he wished no notice taken 
of his presence. She understood his signal, and went on as 
usual. The Scriptures alone formed the subject of study ; nor 
were other books to be seen. Presently Matilda Templeton 
was heard saying to one child — 

" You have read your lesson so well that you shall write 
it ; " and placing the little one at a desk, she superintended 
the lesson. She found one or two young children going to 
sleep, and rousing them, set them to forming «trokes and 
letters. 

" We must not be idle, dear Willie," she said to one, 
" even on Sunday ; if children grow sleepy over their reading 
lesson, they can write." 

" Mary," she said to an older girl, " go round there to 
little Alfred ; he seems restless and tired ; bring him to this 
table. He may take a writing lesson." She opened his 
copy-book, and placed there for him a simple and very suit- 
able line from Scripture, first explaining it to him, and making 
sure that he understood it. 
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Mrs Bateman was equally well engaged. 

" Please, ma'am," said a girl to her, " we're not to write on 
Sundays." 

She and her sister went to their books ; but as they soon 
tired of these, their attention could not be kept up, and when 
left a minute they fell asleep. Mrs Bateman had to be con- 
tinually arousing them : they were incorrigible. It was a 
bad example for other children, not to speak of the wear and 
the annoyance to the teacher. 

The attention of Eustace was at once arrested by these and 
other instances. He left the room as quietly as he had 
entered, and with a degree of pleasure and satisfaction much 
greater than he had anticipated. 

The discourse of Eustace that Sunday afternoon was of a 
practical nature. He delivered it with a warmth and energy 
which seldom characterize discourses read. It became after- 
wards known that this discourse i^as not read, though from 
habit he had seemed to be reading it. It was suggested to 
him as he walked along from the school to church, on think- 
ing over the subject of the schools. The pew of Mr Temple- 
ton was not far from the pulpit, and in that pew, quite con- 
trary to the usual custom, was Harriet Templeton. Eustace 
had caught sight of her laughing eyes, and of the bright 
ringlets which drooped upon her book. Did such a vision 
stimulate him to more than his customary clearness and 
effectiveness in the pulpit ? It is possible. 

It not being usual for any one from " The Beeches," except 
servants, to attend divine service in the afternoon, Eustace 
had not often been heard ; that is to say, never except when 
once or twice it had not suited the convenience of Mr Kirby 
to preach in the morning. Harriet had never yet in the 
whole course of her life been to church in the afternoon. She 
was a daring girl, and if she chose to do a thing, did not mind 
for what anybody thought or said. She was alone this after- 
noon : papa had been fast asleep on the sofa ; grandma had 
retired to her room to enjoy her customary doze ; Matilda had 
gone to the Sunday school. Harriet was not in the humour 
for books ; she grew weary of the garden. She thought of 
Eustace — ^he woiSd preach this afternoon, and why should she 
not go and hear him ? She had heard him once — ^he was the 
only preacher she had ever really felt pleasure in hearing ; she 
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had understood him, and had remembered almost every word of 
his discourse. Presently the bell began to give its notice of 
the time for afternoon service : Harriet's resolution was taken 
— she put on her bonnet, and strolled along the two or three 
fields which led to the revered edifice. 

The sermon was somewhat trying to Harriet: it touched 
her faults so closely, that she could almost &ncy Eustace had 
been prompted to deliver it by seeing her. This, so far from 
ofifending her, was, strange to say, a flattering idea — she 
dwelt upon it with pleasure. How could Eustace know her 
tone of mind so well ? He must have observed her closely, 
while she had never thought he considered her worth notice. 
It was true that the day he had given her the flower he 
pressed her hand— did he ? She fancied so. Still, many had 
done this, and paid her graceful compliments too, which 
Eustace had never done. It was true she had thought there 
was an excessive tenderness in his manner, in his tones, in the 
expression of his countenance. Perhaps all this was habitual 
to him — a part of that extreme fitness for his oflBce which all 
agreed belonged to him. Such thoughts passed in a few 
minutes, and but little distracted her from the discourse, 
which, plain and practical as it was, and delivered in an un- 
affected although an impressive manner, was to Harriet the 
most beautiful piece of oratory she had yet heard. She did 
not take her eyes from the really fine and expressive counten- 
ance of Eustace, except when they encountered his, as they 
did more than once or twice. Then she suddenly looked 
down, turned over the leaves of her prayer-book, and felt as 
though she were criminal. 

Harriet was one of the first to leave the church that after- 
noon; and when she foimd herself outside, she hastened on 
with a feeling that perhaps the curate was following her. 

Matilda's school was not far 6ff; Matilda would now be 
about returning. Harriet went round there, and her sister 
was both surprised and pleased to see her. The somewhat 
serious expression on Harriet's countenance when first she 
entered soon disappeared, and, ever unable to suppressfa joke, 
no matter what the day or the occasion, she laughingly told 
Matilda she was come to teach in the Sunday school. Ma- 
tilda, not^knowing what else she could have come for, was 
for the moment her dupe. 
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" You forget the time, dear," she said ; " the children are 
gone." 

" What a pity," returned Harriet, trying to be grave. 

" You must come next Sunday," pursued Matilda. " But 
you're not serious, I know," she continued, almost imme- 
diately conscious of the fact. " You've come to walk back 
with me." 

" I've been to church," said Harriet, looking demurely. 

Matilda could scarcely believe her ; and the idea struck her 
as so strange, that she could not help laughing and indulging 
a joke at her expense ; at which Harriet did not seem ill 
pleased. 

Once again, since the time already recorded, Matilda had 
ventured to speak on the subject of the interview in the 
shrubbery ; but had not been satisfied with the replies given. 
The secret conviction she had that Eustace admired Harriet, 
had deepened ; and this afternoon, the idea of a mutual feel- 
ing existing gained ground. 

" Our Sunday school is, so far, successful," observed she, 
breaking a silence of some seconds ; " we have quite a large 
number." 

" Your thoughts all run on schools," said Harriet, coolly. 

" Mr Eustace came in to-day," pursued Matilda ; " but I 
did not speak to him." 

" I wish you'd give up the school into his hands, or into 
Mr Kirby's." 

"Mr Eustace would rather see it in my hands," replied 
Matilda ; " and if Mr Kirby had it in Aw, he must employ 
people to teach." 

"You shouldn't meddle in other people's business," said 
Harriet ; and she ceased from what fur&er remarks she was 
going to offer, as she remembered the discourse to which she 
had been listening. 

Matilda attempted to draw her out about the sermon ; but 
Harriet seemed to be on her guard, and suspicious of some 
intention beyond mere interest in the discourse. She turned 
to subjects the most opposite ; and although Matilda several 
times came back to lie one, she found herself always de- 
feated. Harriet was at length determined to be even with 
her. She looked full of mischief. 

"By the way," she said, after trying various kinds of 
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teasing, and although MatQda several times reminded her it 
was Sunday — " by the way, I saw Clavering going along 
towards our house, as usual; and with him " — She stopped 
a moment, and looked archly at Matilda. 

Matilda was aware of the look, and, colouiing slightly, 
asked'"'' 

"WeUI Who?" 

" Only his shadow," replied Harriet, wickedly. " I was 
glad to see he still retained that; although I know that a 
substantial companion would have been heard of with more 
satisfaction by my unromantic sister. UnromanticI Oh, 
Tilly, you're a sly girl I " 

" So are you," quietly rejoined Matilda, fixing her eyes on 
Harriet, who seemed at first confiised, but soon recovered. 

" We'll have another Hampton Court day," said Harriet, 
patronizingly. 

Matilda was not disposed to parry — it seemed to her to 
befit neither the day nor the subject. She was silent a little ; 
while Harriet, with her parasol, brushed the hedges, scatter- 
ing dead flowers and leaves, and unconsciously bringing up 
clouds of dust. Matilda felt urged again to seek for the con- 
fidence of her sister. It seemed the very opportunity ; and 
she said somewhat abruptly — 

^^ Now, Hally dear, on this day, and under these pleasant 
circumstances " — 

"What, going actually to be romantic, because I teased 
her," interposed Harriet, with a sort of presentiment of what 
was occupying Matilda's mind. 

'* I do wish you would give me your confidence," con- 
tinued Matilda. 

" I do wish you would give me yours," said Harriet, pro- 
vokingly. 

" I will at once," replied Matilda, " if you will but set me 
the example. I'll promise to tell you anything you ask." 

There was a degree of earnestness in Matilda's manner 
which Harriet could not but notice. 

"What confidence should I have to make?" she asked^ 
putting aside some overhanging boughs as she spoke. " Why 
should you suppose me romantic because t/ou are ? " 

"Hally," said Matilda, "you know what I mean; you 
must know how anxious I am about you." 
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" What a pretty sentence I " exclaimed Harriet, forcing a 
laugh; "you have been practising oratory for some time 
past." 

" Don't trifle," said Matilda, somewhat angrily ; " I am 
quite serious, and wish you to be so. Tell me now — ^here, 
under these trees, where we have had so many a pleasant 
stroll together " — 

"Excellent! my dear; you'll do with very little more 
practice. We shall soon see you in print." 

"Tell me," continued Matilda, " do tell me, Harriet, if you 
still encourage the gentleman whom you met in the shrub- 
bery, or if you have resolved to see him no more without the 
sanction of papa. I am very anxious about you — ^you know 
lam." 

" You take everything so gravely," said Harriet, somewhat 
softened; "one cant even have a bit of fun but you are 
suspicious of something being wrong." 

" Fun I What a word to apply to such proceedings." 

" Such proceedings I " echoed Harriet ; " pray, what pro- 
ceedings ? You do talk at random." 

" Does Tom really know this man," pursued Matilda, " and 
what has he told you about him ?" 

It might be sufficient for you," replied Harriet, satirically, 
" to know that the gentleman is his friend." 

" But it is notj^ said Matilda, hastily ; " it is by no means 
so. What does/reenc? mean? Perhaps nothing." 

Harriet rattled on, now pretending anger, but could not 
long maintain anything like gravity. 

Matilda tried not to laugh, as she knew Harriet wished to 
make her. 

"Now, do be serious," she said, with a rather quivering 
voice, " and make me your confidant." 

" Very fine, to be sure I " exclaimed Harriet ; " and all my 
confidences to be dealt out again — ^first to grandma, and 
through her to everybody — for her mind's a complete 
sieve." 

" Like the sieve," said Matilda, " it gives out only what is 
good and valuable, and casts away the refuse." 

" I say again, there is nothing to teU : it's all nonsense." 
Harriet paused, and then added, "he's a divinity student; 
and Tom says liis name is Smith, and calls him * Bobby.' " 
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" Odious 1 " exclaimed Matilda, almost instinctively, and as 
though determined not to like even his name. 

" But," she said, after a pause, " does he seem to you a 
person worthy of respect ? " 

" Respect I " exclaimed Harriet, tossing her head ; " there 
are very few people to be respected, my dear ; that's about 
the last sentiment I should entertain for him." 

^'I am in some measure reassured," interposed Matilda; 
" for now I shall hope you cannot love him." 

"Positively, you are the most profound of philosophers, 
my little Tilly," said Harriet ; " but what has respect to do 
with the matter? " she added, looking archly at Matilda. 

They were both silent for a few seconds, and Matilda 
asked, rather abruptly — 

" Now tell me, dear, do you love that man ? " 

« What, Bobby? " said Harriet, laughing. **Then, no I " 
This latter was shouted out so loudly in Matilda's ear, that 
she put her little hand up involuntarily; afterwards, giving 
her sister a slap on the back, she exclaimed — 

" I am glad indeed to hear you say so : so far, I am re- 
Ueved." 

" Yes, at the expense of my back," said Harriet, tickling 
her sister's face with a piece of long grass. 

^' Still," said Matilda, " this makes the matter worse in one 
way. Trifling in such affairs is both dangerous and despi- 
cable ; and I am sorry it should attach to the character of my 
sister." 

"Are you? Well, I can't help it; and now, O mother 
confessor, I hope the period of my examination is concluded, 
and that you are satisfied." 

"Not at all satisfied," said Matilda, gravely. 

" And you don't absolve me ? " 

" I still hope for your further confidence." 

" Indeed, Tilly, you now know as much as I do, unless you 
wish a sketch of the personal appearance." 

"That will do another day," interposed Matilda; but Har- 
riet giddily pursued — 

" To sum up all on the multum in parvo plan — ^he's a grQat 
deal too handsome ; and as for his manner, he can talk non- 
sense enough for any score of men, and can flatter right man- 
fully. I don't know his equal." 
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" And have you really nothing better to say of him ? " 

" No ; 1 know nothing else about him. But now come — 
your confidence." 

" Not to-day," replied Matilda, quietly ; " any time will do 
for mine." 

'^ No excuses," urged Harriet, imitating her sister ; '^ it is 
of importance to me to know the exact state of affairs. I 
judge there's something wrong here," pointing to Matilda's 
left side with her parasol. " Now, no shirking of the ques- 
tion, Do you love that man?" 

'^ What man?" asked Matilda, smiling, and with a slight 
blush. 

" Betrayed I " exclaimed Harriet, triumphantly. 

" I said I would give you my confidence," replied Matilda ; 
^^but who do you mean?" she continued, in a manner as 
thougb she half feared the while to hear. 

" You know — ^look at me ; " and walking a little onwards, 
she imitated the style of Joseph Clavering, looking round to 
observe the effect produced. 

Matilda was compelled to laugh, though she tried not to 
do so. Harriet was an excellent mimic, and Joseph's style 
was one which in caricature appeared somewhat absurd. 

" It's too bad of you," said Matilda. " Now, if he's at 
home when we arrive, I shall not know how to look at him." 

" You know who T mean, then — ah I " 

" I cannot say," replied Matilda, " that Mr Clavering would 
be likely to inspire me with any particular sentiment." 

" I fear, Miss, you are a flirt," said Harriet, trying to be as 
grave as Matilda had been ; ^^ I grieve to have made the 
discovery." 

" Do leave off," said Matilda, " and talk more seriously." 

" Well, more seriously, then." Again she advanced, and 
this time imitated the manner of Eldon Isherwood. 

" Now, then, what say you to him ? " she asked. 

"I know so little of Mr Isherwood," replied Matilda, 
understanding immediately who was meant, and putting back 
some stray hair from her brow with considerable pains, " how 
can I tell what to say of him? " 

" So you hate him." 

" Why should that be the conclusion ? I respect him." 

" What I without knowing anything about him ? Impru- 
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dencel folly! I should have given you credit for more 
sense, my dear." 

'^ I have seen and heard enough to inspire me with a 
degree of respect ; and if I saw hmi very often, I do not say 
that I could not really like him very well indeed ; but, then, 
he does not know or care for me.'' 

"You need not proceed," said Harriet, interrupting; "I 
perceive that you are in a dangerous condition — I must keep 
my eye on you." 

Matilda wished to change the conversation. 

" Now, tell me about the sermon," she said rather abruptly, 
adding, " Poor Eustace I how sorry I am that he is going to 
leave us I He will be greatly missed." 

" Oh, not at all so," said Harriet, flippantly ; ** there'll be 
another. Mr Lester wasn't missed ; why should Eustace be 
so immensely superior to the rest ? Well, I don't care about 
it," she continued, again pushing her parasol amongst the 
rich boughs. By this time they were close to their own 
grounds ; the littie gate was at hand, and Harriet, throwing 
the parasol to Matilda, sprang on to the gate, as though it 
had been " Cob " or " Fairy," drew back the secret bolt, 
and they entered the shrubbery, glad to escape from the 
burning rays of the sun. They heard the voices of Mr 
Templeton and of Mrs Martin; and saw, slowly proceeding 
towurds the house, as though he had just arrived, Joseph 
Clavering. 
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Joseph's manner that evening at ^^The Beeches " was noticed 
as something different from what it had been : none of them 
understood him. He seemed piqued and out of humour. 
When he was gone, they all spoke of him as having altered 
in some way. It was no fancy : since the Hampton Court 
day, Joseph's state had not been enviable. He imagined that 
he had discovered between Matilda and Eldon a mutual 
admiration-^a discovery which had taken him so much by 
surprise that he could not recover from the shock received. 
Still, he was ashamed of himself for entertaining such feel- 
ings. One moment he accused himself as ungenerous, and 
the next, blamed Isherwood for having acted a double part. 
Again he reprimanded himself, and determined to overcome 
his ill temper ; but soon again was under its influence. He 
who but a few weeks before supposed Eldon Isherwood to be 
almost beyond the reach of every feeling connected with 
earth, except such as bore upon business and literary pur- 
suits, had now woven together such a romantic tale, wherein 
his friend figured as one of the chief characters, that his brain 
was positively haunted by it. Eldon was not long in detect- 
ing tiiat a change had come over him. He received a note 
from him, which, although ostensibly on a matter of busi- 
ness, was couched in such terms as to cause considerable 
perplexity. Despatching the business matter in a couple of 
lines, Joseph called his friend seriously to account for living 
in a garret, adding satirically, that he supposed so strange a 
proceeding on his part was in order to gain a character for 
rigid asceticism. Eldon was annoyed, and could not but tell 
him so. " I thought we were friends," he wrote ; "that you 
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understood my position, and entered into my notions. Surely 
you must have written hastily," he added in conclusion, after 
a few other remarks ; " and perhaps / have done the same : 
let us mutually forgive." 

Joseph wrote back : " You evidently cannot bear to hear 
of your faults. By the way, I have discovered you to be 
egotistic: while seeming to sacrifice self, you are absorbed 
in it." 

Again, Eldon: "You seem to "have made such a sudden 
discovery of my faults, that, although I am far from being 
oflfended, I am taken off my guard, and feel compelled to 
assume the defensive. There is a peculiar tone in your let- 
ters, Clavering : this it is which puzzles me. It may be that 
your health is again suffering, though you do not say so ; or 
you may have some mental sorrow." 

A day or two passed, and Joseph wrote : " You take ill 
what I say : our minds are some way adverse. You tell me 
I arrive at a * sudden ' conclusion. Now, I do no such thing. 
Here is an instance to the contrary. You remember our day 
in the hay-field, and your giving a shilling to the haymakers. 
I thought you extravagant ; and since then, after the things 
you have told me about yourself, and after what I have seen 
of your mode of living, I have been confirmed in what was at 
that time a mere passing thought. I did not name it to you, 
deeming it better to await other instances. Well, now, do I 
jump to a conclusion ? Or is not my conclusion the result of 
matured thought and observation ? " 

Again, Isherwood : " I like you for speaking out at the 
time. If you have anything else on your mind, by all means 
tell me. About the shilling — ^under the circumstances, it 
was not wonderful that I should obey a benevolent impulse. 
The sum was inconsiderable, and the Giver of all would not 
be ill pleased that the day of pleasure inspired kindly feelings." 

A few days elapsed, and Eldon received the following : 
" You know well why I mtist have considered you extrava- 
gant. You have told me things which lead me to conclude 
that one very near to you is sometimes in want of money. 
Again, what you call a * benevolent impulse ' is more likely 
to be found, if analyzed, a vain impulse. You ask for other 
instances in point : I will give two. One, the books you 
mentioned as having purchased ; an instance tending to 
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establish the fact that personal vanity may often be mistaken 
for something better. The other instance refers to the 
Hampton Court expedition. You must remember that day as 
one on which you yielded to temptation. You felt and 
knew well enough that you should have been at business. 
It was natural that Templeton should ask you ; he meant it 
as politeness to me. Had you been firm, and gone off at 
once, there would have been no further effort made. Temple- 
ton saw that you were hot so; thus you gave him trouble, 
placed me in an awkward position, and squandered your own 
time, if not money." 

Thus far had matters proceeded up to the Sunday even- 
ing when Joseph's altered manner was observed at " The 
Beeches." In a little time he again made his appearance, 
and was as strange as he had been before. Somehow or 
other, conversation would turn on Eldon, Mrs Martin ap- 
peared bent on putting questions, as she had never done 
before; but Joseph's answers were short and dry. She, 
however, found that he had not been long acquainted with 
£ldoo, and knew little about him. She looked sad, and fell 
into a musing state. 

' Mr Templeton and Joseph then began arguing on some 
political matter, and Joseph being in an ill humour, gave 
dight offence. It was one of those occasions when every- 
thmg seems to go wrong. Tom amused himself by chatting 
and joking with Harriet ; who did not, however, respond to 
him as she used to do. This surprised him ; he rallied her 
upon it ; but she could not rouse herself. 
• " What 1 " he exclaimed, " at last. You going to play the 
«aint, Hallyl No, no, we won't have that. Get your bon- 
net, and let's go up the hilL I expect somebody." 

" Then you'll do without me." 

" You must come and see Bobby." 

'' I am not in the humour." 

" Nonsense I we know you before to-day" 

" I'm quite serious : I'll wait here tiU you come back," 

" Why, what's come to you, Hally ? " 

** Now, just go," said Harriet ; but Tom urged and teased 
—he would not go. 

" I'll tell you what," returned Harriet at last, " I begin to 
think I've been fooluih about Smith : although you call him 
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your friend, you have never introduced him. Wljy don't 
you ? I can't see him again until you do : it's not right. I 
feel uncomfortable about it, though I am eure it was aU a 
joke with m^." 

^'Why, of course: what's the harm of a little fim and 
pleasant conversation together? I am always there, you 
kno»w, to see all's right — except the other day, when I 
couldn't get back." 

Tom had never seen Harriet so serious : he felt annoyed. 

^^ It's that old woman," said he ; '' or else Till has been 
preaching to you. I thought you didn't care for their non- 



" Do you know," said Harriet, not heeding him, " I 
thought Smith half tipsy the other day ; and now I begin to 
fancy I've seen him so before, without suspecting it. I hope 
you will not take to such ways," 

" Well, what am I to tell him ? " asked Tom, angrily. 

" Anything ; only let him know that I would not come^ 
and don't intend to see him again." 

'^Then you won't go? Better this once, and then you 
can tell him yourself." 

^^ No; I have told him myself; but I wish you also to teU 
him." 

Tom left her in a pet : her conduct was inexplieable to 
him. Hitherto he had always thought her his friend, and 
ready for a little amusement. Something must be the matter. 

Harriet loitered about the garden in no very pleasant state 
of mind. She liked the excitement of a flirtation, and would 
assuredly have gone with Tom had not the thought of Eus- 
tace restrained her ; even now, she almost hesitated when 
the idea crossed her that Eustace could not regard her with 
any feelings beyond those of pity and good wUl. She felt 
lonely and unhappy; and once or twice she was nearly 
ready to follow her brother, to surprise the two, and ask, Had 
she not well acted her part? Then, again, her so recently 
bom feeling that this foolish proceeding, and with a man of 
whose character she felt extremely doubtful, was morally 
wrong, possessed her more powerfrQly than ever ; and with it 
came a vivid remembrance of what she had heard but a 
short time before in Eustace's sermon. His text had been, 
*^ Resist ihe devil, and he will flee frxmi you;" and very 
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beautifully had he explained it. " That's just what I've not 
done before/' said Harriet, as she now cheered up a little, 
and began to pull flowers at random; ^'but I will yet." 
The latter she uttered aloud, as she threw a rose up into the 
air, and held out her hand to receive it. She waited about 
the garden for a long time ; but Tom did not come back — 
evidently he had gone off with Smith. She went in, her 
mind strengthened by the good resolves she had made, and 
by her absolute resistance to what she knew was wrong. 
Now, she thought, should Matilda happen to introduce the 
subject of her acquaintance with Tom's friend, she could tell 
her everything that she felt about it; but she could not 
bring herself to introduce it. She sat thinking it over, and 
appeared somewhat grave. Even Mr Templeton noticed that 
his daughter Harriet was not quite herself; and it was rare for 
him to notice anything of the kind. After a time she seated 
herself by Matilda in a most sisterly style, and conversed 
with her quietly on indifferent matters, hoping that Matilda, 
pleased with her manner, would perhaps touch on the subject 
which she had said was a cause of anxiety to her. Matilda 
was indeed pleased, and did address her sister confidentially ; 
but although the subject presented itself before her more 
than once, she would have thought it ill judged again so 
soon, and at such a time, to mention it. 

Clavering on his return home found a letter from Isher- 
wood. 

'' Dear Clavering," it ran, " your last letter I have not until 
now felt that I could answer. There is — ^there must be some- 
thing on your mind which has changed your feeling towards 
me. I regret it much, and the more because I seem utterly 
unable to remove the impression you have somehow or other 
imbibed. 

"About my vanity — ^positively, I did not think myself 
vain ; but I ^11 now be ' on tihe look-out,' and wiU report 
to you my first discovery in this direction. 

" I cannot allow you to be a judge of what books are and 
what are not indispensable for my project *, on this point I 
was truly much astonished at your decided manner of writ- 
ing. You know nothing either of my design or of the 
materials with which I have to deal. Are you not, therefore, 
rather presumptuous ? 
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" Your allusion to the Hampton Court day must not remain 
unnoticed. I acknowledge that I have felt positively hurt by 
your remarks. I ' yielded to temptation/ you say. Well, I 
am mortal, and do not profess to be proof against temptation. 
The pleasure, however, was in this instance forced upon me. 
I wiU not continue. When we meet, do let us talk matters 
over, and explain to each other any little thing not yet fully 
understood. If trouble has befallen you, let me share it. I 
cannot come up just yet, for our house is dreadfully pushed 
now with various matters, and my hours are longer than 
ever. 

" Yours, &c., 

" E. ISHERWOOD." 

Joseph sat a long time ruminating over this letter, and very 
moody. Once or twice he seized his pen as though to answer 
— it was soon thrown down again. He turned to a book, but 
could not read. He took out his watch, and found that it was 
time to retire; then a dream, in which Tsherwood figured, 
superseded the real life scene. The next morning he decided 
that no more letters should be exchanged ; and, so far as he 
himself was concerned, the acquaintance might drop alto- 
gether. Two or three weeks passed, and he calmed down 
considerably. 

Eldon himself had almost forgotten the temporary annoy- 
ance. He doubted not but the ill humour, or whatever it was^ 
would by this time have passed away. He must see Joseph. 
He could not rest till assured that all was right again between 
them ; and was determined that, at least, it should not be his 
fault if such were not the case. On the very first occasion of 
his finding himself at home a little earlier from office, he 
started for Northgate. It had been a sultry day, and was still 
intensely hot ; but so soon as he found himself in the direc- 
tion of Northgate and Byfield, he already felt himself refreshed, 
and fancied that a purer air was fanned towards him. More 
and more his spirits revived, as he drew nearer, bearing up 
the somewhat weary limbs, and imparting a vigour which 
made him bound along as he used to do in the days of his 
boyhood. A thousand associations became awakened; and 
sweet, though sad, were his reveries. Sometimes his mother 
seemed to be living still, and he was returning to her, instead 
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of to his musty garret, to find her loving as ever, and a table 
prepared for him by her care. In a moment he was there, and 
his &ther, grand and thoughtful, was before him, as in former 
days. Indulging in such exquisite dreams, and in scenes so 
much endeared to him, the journey seemed short. He could 
have walked on all night Presently, he was before a very 
charming residence, and stood gazing upon it with evident 
interest, and yet it was not the home of childhood, — it was too 
elegant and pretentious to have been the dwelling of Mr Isher- 
wood. After standing on the opposite side of the road, and 
seeming to examine it thoughtfully, he crossed, and for a few 
minutes leaned against one of the gates looking over into the 
garden ; then he sat for a few minutes on a post close by ; 
when he rose again, he went to the gate, this time gently 
opening it, and stepping some yards within the garden. 

In proceeding thence, he met Mr Templeton and his daugh- 
ters, with whom he exchanged a few wonls onljr. Mr Temple- 
ton invited him to return with them; but he refused in a 
decided manner, and, with merely a bow, hurried on to 
Joseph's lodging. Joseph was sitting in the garden with 
some books about him, and was not aware of Eldon's pre- 
sence till the latter, coming gently behind him on the grass, 
suddenly placed a hand on his shoulder. 

Joseph looked round in a manner that surprised Eldon, 
who had at that moment forgotten all about ^e little folly 
exhibited in the letters. 

"Why," he exclaimed, "what's the matter? You have 
been ill, or something has happened.'' 

" Sit down," said Joseph ; adding — " So you are come." 

"Most decidedly," replied Eldon, laughing. "Will you 
feel the weight of my hand again? " he continued. 

But already a no very pleasant remembrance had come 
over him of their late correspondence ; and, after a few seconds, 
he said, — 

" You might be sure I should come to see after the screw 
that has been loose. What, in the name of everything absurd, 
led you to surround yourself with such mystery? Do you 
know you're a downright puzzle to me ?" 

" I'm not altered at all," replied Joseph, smiling, though he 
appeared to be trying not to change countenance ; " it's you 
that have changed." 
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" Now, come ; don't be stupid; let's be as we used to be, 
and enjoy ourselves the short time that I have to stay." 

They entered into a . long and absorbing conversation. 
Joseph had in time evidently forgotten to be displeased with 
his Mend, and the latter did not wish to remind him of it. 
There was one point, however, not yet touched upon — ^the 
Templetons ; and still Eldon had a strong wish to know how 
the affair was going on. He could not help now feeling that 
possibly Joseph's peculiar touchiness might have been caused 
by his uncertainty as to his success with Miss Templeton. 
This excited his sympathy. Joseph appeared anxious to say 
something. There was a silence, which Joseph, however, 
broke by suddenly asking Eldon, had he seen any of ths 
Templetons since their last meeting together ? 

Eldon could not help exhibiting some confaaon. Ha 
stumbled at a reply, which it would have puzzled any one to 
make sense o^ *and finished by saying — ^' I met some of them 
to-night." 

" You've been to the 'The Beeches,'" said Joseph, with an 
anxious expression. 

'' No ; I merely met Mr Templeton and his daughters quite 
accidentally as I came here." 

Joseph was evidently annoyed. 

" I wonder you did not say so at first," he remarked. 

" Really, on seeing you I forgot it" 

Joseph looked incredulous, and the conversation flagged. 
Eldon made vigorous efforts, but could not keep it up. After 
trying many subjects, he did at length venture to ask Joseph 
how matters went on. Joseph looked mortified. 

" Oh, as for that," he replied, satirically, " you perhaps 
know more of affairs there than I do." 

" Nay," returned Eldon, somewhat vexed, " it is not possible 
for me to know anything but what you tell me. When I saw 
you last, I supposed there was no fear for you. Now a gloom 
has come over you, and I can but imagine something wrong." 

" I cannot tell you what I feel on the subject," said Joseph, 
in evident irritation ; '^ I have a sort of foreboding, a fancy 
that" — ^he stopped, and looked at Eldon, who saw that he 
could not proceed. 

" Well," urged Eldon, " tell me by letter to-nightr-to- 
morrow." 
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Joseph was softened ; but he neither relieved his mind by 
saying anything further, nor promised to do so by writing. 

Presently, again, they both seemed to have forgotten the 
unpleasing subject, and talked on indifferent matters; till, 
finally, Eldon announced that he must go. Joseph did not 
invite him to stay ; and this Eldon could but remark — " I'll 
put you on your way," said he ; " it may perhaps be the last 
time here ; for I do not expect to stay long.'' 

Eldon, thinking that the gloomy fit was returning, took no 
further notice of tiie remark. 
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The deep interest Eustace felt in the school at " The Beeches" 
naturally led him to wish for an improvement in the National 
School. It was clear enough to him that, in the first place, 
Mrs Bousfield ought to be removed from her post ; nor could 
he help expressing this to Mr Kirby, who, however, could not 
agree with him. 

" There are many people in this place," he observed, " who 
have known Bousfield for years — ^people, moreover, whom I 
consider excellent judges in such matters." 

Eustace stood looking down thoughtfully. 

" They may have known her for years," he replied, " and 
yet not have known her to be fit for her office. Often we 
think that what we have been long accustomed to may as well 
go on. In this way, even against our own convictions, we 
sometimes let things pass." 

Mr Kirby frowned. Eustace paused a little, and re- 
marked — 

^' I assure you I feel this matter strongly ; it is one of great 
importance." 

" Oh, as to children's schooling, why, what is there to do 
beyond just the plain straight-forward reading and stitch- 
ing ? You seem to have singular ideas." 

''There must be a sound moral training, based on tbe 
doctrines of Christ," observed Eustace. "Now, Bousfield 
is, I fear, deficient in that very point" — 

'* Bousfield deficient in morals ? " exclaimed Mr Kirby, 
angrily, and without waiting for the end of the sentence; 
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" why, positively, this is a perfect libel. The first time I ever 
heard such a charge brought against the poor soul.'' 

" Understand me,'' urged Eustace, quickly interrupting. 

" A very serious charge," pursued Mr Kirby, not noticing 
the interruption ; " very" he repeated, " and coming from a 
stranger, as you are ; it is also somewhat remarkable." 

" I thought you would at once see what I meant. Bous- 
field may be an excellent character in the circle of her ac- 
quaintances, and yet be quite unfit for training children." 

Mr Kirby was irritated, and, drawing up his face in a man- 
ner peculiar to him under such circumstances, he walked up 
and down the room, giving his shirt-collar an occasioned 
twitch. 

" Why, you would take the woman's bread away," he 
observed. 

" I would make provision for her in some other manner, 
rather than she should hold a position injurious to herself and 
to others." 

" I should have picked her out as the very woman," said Mr 
Kirby. " But you've jumped to a conclusion ; it's altogether 
wrong. You're far too hasty, and had better wait till your 
ideas are more matured before you give vent to such crudities. 
The woman is too much respected to suffer from what you 
have said." 

" I should be deeply sorry to injure her ; but I say what I 
consider it my duty to say." 

" Well, keep to things you know ; then you're on sure 
ground." 

Eustace produced no effect whatever on the Kector, who 
seemed but the more confirmed in his own notions as Eustace 
became urgent for his. He at last almost told him to hold his 
tongue ; and added that, if he could not make himself con- 
tented during the short remnant of his time, he was quite at 
liberty to leave at once. 

One day, in calling upon the mother of Ann Mills, he found 
her in some trouble because her daughter had been evil spoken 
of, her name having been coupled with — ^as Mrs Mills ex- 
pressed it — " the gentleman at Mrs Ponsonby's." She had 
the vanity, she said, to think that, previous to this unpleasant 
affair, there had never been a word breathed against Ann's 
good name. Eustace inquired into the particulars, and sym- 
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pathized with Mrs Mills in her trouble. Ann came in, and, 
the matter being discoursed of before her, said that her chief 
anxiety was caused by the circumstance that now, since this 
evil speaking, she should not be able to go to communion ; as, 
after much serious consideration, she had at length hoped to 
do on the next Sunday. Eustace then, for the first time, 
heard of her doubts, and of what had passed between her and 
Mr Barby. He spoke very seriously with her on the subject, 
and Ann wept bitterly. 

After a long conversation, and, finally, promising to make 
inquiry about her, Eustace left. He did not, however, forget 
to interest himself in this matter. The result of his inquiry 
was, to himself, fully satisfactory. Young Mr Ponsonby 
was but too well known in Northgate. 

Amongst all these various duties, Eustace could not banish 
Harriet Templeton from his mind. He felt that he was in- 
fatuated — absurd ; but stiU the thought would return. ^' With 
all her faults,*' he found himself saying, " I love her still." 
The struggle was painful, and was kept up by his c(mtinually 
seeing one or other of the family, as he sometimes wished he 
did not ; and yet he was ready, under every slight pretence, 
to call at '^ The Beeches," where, if he did not see Harriet, 
he felt disappointed and sad. Generally, however, Harriet 
was there ; and every time of seeing her she became but the 
more attractive to him. The very doubt and slight mystery 
which surrounded her added to the charm. He had not for- 
gotten the shrubbery, and the gentleman whom he saw there 
with her. He could but wonder that, during all his visits at 
" The Beeches," he had never met this gentleman there. His 
mind was, in fact, on this subject much perplexed, confused, 
excited ; and how to act, in the contemplation of his approach- 
ing departure, he knew not. " Ought he not to avoid Harriet 
altogetiber?" he sometimes asked himself. Nay, but the time 
was now so very short, and then new scenes and fresh people 
—other and equally important duties as those which engaged 
him here would banish the thought of Northgate — of Harriet, 
gradually, and for ever, or at least would soften down the 
present perturbed state. Vain reasoning I He found it im- 
possible to become calm and indifferent. 

As the last few days wore on, this struggle, added to the 
pain of leaving Northgate itself^ and the especial regret at 
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thought of parting with the few more attached friends, was 
aknost too much for him. His countenance expressed extreme 
melancholy ; he was pale, and had even become considerably 
thinner. His altered appearance was noticed by every one, 
and much sympathy was both felt and expressed. He now 
longed for, yet dreaded, the time of his departure. Many 
times he asked himself, should he seek an interview with 
Harriet, and tell her the affection she had inspired ? There 
could be now no waiting longer to see how things would go 
on, and to find out, in the natural course of events, whether 
another were preferred to him. After muck wavering and 
wondering, he at length decided that he mttst tell her what he 
felt — ^he could not possibly leave Northgate without risking 
the danger and the imprudence of such a step. The present 
opportunity lost, love and Harriet would, he feared, be lost 
to bim for ever. He did, indeed, still sometimes shudder at 
the idea of his selfishness in arriving at such a decision ; for 
should it by possibility happen that he had been fortunate 
enough to inspire in Harriet, or might he yet inspire in her, a 
tender interest towards himself, how could he presume so far 
as to offer for her to share his home ? He, a poor curate, and 
who might never be anything else — ^never be able to give her 
the home that should be hersl Nevertheless, his love pre- 
vailed: he waited but the opportunity; and at length one 
evening he found himself at the gate of " The Beeches," with 
his hand on the bell-puU ; he had even rung before he rightly 
knew what he was about, such was his state of bewilderment. 
The sound of the bell aroused him ; he was almost ready to 
retrace his way ; he had even made a few steps forward towards 
the road, and, with a finger on his lip, was like one lost to the 
exterior world, when the gate was opened, and he advanced. 
In another minute he was within, and by the side of Harriet, 
whom he found walking alone, and who, on hearing the beU, 
had experienced a sort of mesmeric influence, a feeling that 
Eustace was at hand. On his approach she looked co^sed, 
pleased. Could it be so ? he asked. Surely he could not be 
deceived. A considerable period seemed to pass, and nothing 
was said — ^merely a few commonplaces exchanged. They 
were in one of those embowered walks of the garden which 
might have been made expressly for lovers. No scene could 
have been more fitting wherein to break the subject to his 
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beloved. He made many efforts, but seemed to get further 
from it with every attempt. He thought of the flower that he 
had treasured up. Should he tell her of that? Nay, she 
would laugh, and think him affected. He had no sooner 
thought it than she stopped, and began endeavouring to pull 
a flower from a bush. It would not break off — ^it resisted her 
efforts. Eustace took the flower and the hand that was on it, 
pressing the latter with a warmth which surprised Harriet. 
She thought it must be an accident, and looked round inquir- 
ingly, while she trembled as though the very doubt were a 
crime. Eustace forgot the flower, and kept the hand. 

" Miss Templeton — Harriet," he began, and he continued 
muttering something about " presumption," " folly," and " ad- 
verse circumstances." 

Harriet knew as little as he did the precise nature of what 
he was saying. Her emotion became as great as his ; but she 
had her own way of protecting herself. She laughed, she 
misconstrued, she affected not to hear. 

" I cannot answer you," she said at length, when she could 
put him off no longer. '^ Such serious questions are not in 
my way." 

" But surely," urged Eustace, " it is a matter for you, to 
decide whether, after I have sought your father and obtained 
the permission, without which I would not dare to pursue" — 

"You should have sought him first," interposed Harriet, 
trying to be indifferent, and feeling somewhat piqued." 

" I intended it," said Eustace, " but finding you here — I 
am perhaps wrong in thus abruptly asking for your favour ;" 
and he fixed on Harriet a glance marked chiefly by sadness. 
He thought she too looked sad; or was she displeased? No, 
it was not, surely, a look of displeasure. He added words of 
tenderness — ^he pressed again the hand, which was not with- 
drawn, and even thought that tears stood in the eyes, which 
were partly turned away. This more serious mood gave him 
hope — gave him a respect which now for a few seconds kept 
him silent. 

" It shall be as you wish," he said at length ; " I have been 
in fault ; such haste, such thoughtlessness, ill became me." 

He talked on, without well knowing what he was saying, 
until they were before the door of the house, when, with not 
a word more uttered, he entered the drawing-room. Harriet 
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did not again make her appearance ; but Eustace felt that she 
absented herself to give him the better chance of speaking 
with her father. Mr Templeton was alone when Eustace 
entered. Before the common politenesses had been exchanged, 
one and another came in. Eustace felt discouraged, and put 
oflf requesting a private interview, in the hope that he should 
again find himself alone with Mr Templeton without resorting 
to that formality, which seemed disagreeable to him. A 
something, for which he could not account, held him back ; 
he watched every movement made, and came to the resolve 
that, did all leave the room but Mr Templeton, this should be 
the sign to him that Heaven favoured his suit. No such oppor- 
tunity came, however ; and the hour being advanced, he could 
not now, should it occur, occupy the time of his host in such 
a matter. 

" We shall miss you," said Mr Templeton, on bidding 
him good night ; " but there is no help for it. You may be 
sent away a hundred miles hence, or as many more — God 
only knows — good night." 

This seemed to Eustace a very cold, indifferent speech. He 
was certainly not encouraged by it. " I wouldn't say a word 
to him to-night," he thought ; " I shall write." 

Having said farewell, and unavoidably produced on all the 
impression that he was in anything but a happy state of mind, 
he left the house, and soon was again near the gate. Good 
heavens I Do his eyes deceive him? Can it be Harriet 
Templeton there? Impossible! and yet it surely is. And 
again the stranger, too ! This time he sees the countenance 
of that stranger, for the moon is shining very clearly, and his 
features stand out unmistakably — they are features known to 
Eustace. Can this be the accepted lover of Harriet ? Alas I 
yes ; it is but too plain now. He can no longer blind himself 
to the fact. Harriet loves — ^is engaged ; and had not her con- 
duct to himself been confirmatory of the fact ? " But such a 
lover as this I " he found himself once or twice repeating, as 
he turned away to seek the most retired path back to his 
lodging. He was shocked, tortured, humbled — for the time 
as wretched as one could well be; but his resolution with 
respect to " The Beeches" was taken — he had been there 
for the last time. Now, indeed, his main wish must be to 
get away from Northgate ; far from these beloved scenes, to 

I 
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forget the hopes that he had cherished in connexion with 
them. 

As Eustace thought these thoughts, and many others, he 
hurried on with a rapidity characteristic under certain violent 
emotions ; he felt as though he must rush on eternally, and, 
indeed, he did proceed far beyond his own lodging — ^he cared 
not whither — until he at length became somewhat calmer, and 
impressed with a sense of his folly and of his duties. 

He slept little that night; but next morning, when he 
became immersed in business, he felt like another being. 
When thrown back upon himself, he was still sufficiently 
miserable ; for, strange to say, even after what he had seen, 
his love for Harriet did not subside — ^there was within con- 
flict, tumult — ^there were contending feelings — ^his heart was 
engaged ; and though he felt that, once away from Northgate, 
he should never see Harriet again, nevertheless the charm 
with which she had surrounded him must be powerful even to 
the end of his mortal career. 

Harriet had, on parting with Eustace, gone straight to her 
own room in a sweet delirium of wonder and pleasure, mingled 
at one moment with a sort of triumph, at the next with incre- 
dulity; for truly it seemed like a dream — an impossibility, 
almost an absurdity — ^that she, the giddy Harriet, as most 
people called her, should be sought by the gentle and noble 
Eustace. She did not think of him as the poor curate, though 
perhaps he had said something of that sort to her — she could 
not precisely tell what he had said, except that he loved her, 
and hoped his love might be returned. She tried to remem- 
ber every word that had passed ; then she wondered whether 
Eustace would speak to her father that night, and what would 
be the result. As the minutes passed, she trembled with 
excitement, fearing and yet expecting a summons to the pre- 
sence of her father and Eustace. Her agitation increased, 
and the solitude became at last insupportable to her : she must 
go and look for Matilda ; or, if grandma were in her room, 
she would stay with her. She had no sooner opened the door 
than she encountered Tom, who had been looking for her. 

*' Come out," he said ; " I can't stand the drawing-room at 
all. You'll hear the 100th psalm struck up presently. I be- 
lieve that chap's after Tilly ; you should just see him." 

Harriet coloured; but Tom did not notice her confusion. 
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She rattled out some nonsense which quite led from Eustace ; 
and meantime, she walked on, walked out, her thoughts occu- 
pied by Eustace. Tom continued talking, but she heeded him 
not. Had he walked into the village, it would have been all 
the same to Harriet; in fact, they were close by the gate 
before she was aware of it. Then, footsteps attracting her 
attention, she looked round, and at the same moment Tom 
nodded at some one over the gate. Immediately she turned 
to go back, but Tom caught her. 

" Here's Bobby I " he exclaimed ; " now, you can answer 
for yourself." 

"Hush!" said Harriet; "not a word I" and still stifling 
both an inclination to laugh and a wish to scold Tom for 
having brought her there, as it seemed designedly, she 
struggled to get away ; but akeady Tom's friend was by her 
side. 

'^ It is as I hoped ; at length you favour me, fair Harriet," 
he said. 

Tom sauntered off, though but a few paces. 

" Indeed, I do not," replied Harriet ; " this is an accident, 
I assure you. I had no idea you were here." 

" Well, I am indebted to Tom, then ; and thank my kind 
stars anyhow." 

Harriet felt angry with Tom for having left her; and yet 
was afraid of callmg for him, lest Eustace should come by, as 
she expected every minute he would. She even feared to 
elevate her voice, and feared to step outside the shrubbery lest 
she and her companion should be seen from the house. On 
the contrary, she walked further back, that she might be 
hidden, as she thought, till Tom came, assuring his friend 
the while that she should never, by her own wish, see him 
again. 

The gentleman seemed almost abashed ; but he endeavoured 
to keep up his character, to flatter and entreat, and even 
attempted to pass his arm roimd her with affected tenderness. 
As he did so, an opening amongst the trees revealed the two 
figures entirely ; and the moon shining out in full splendour, 
Eustace, who passed at that precise moment, turned his glance 
directly upon them. Harriet saw him, and was aware that he 
saw hsr. Then, indeed, it seemed as though a thunderbolt 
had fallen, and had crushed her for ever. She wished tiie 
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earth would swallow her up. Never had human being felt 
more wretched than she did at that moment ; and now roused, 
almost to frenzy, by the idle talk of the other, and by his 
freedom, she bounded from him in an instant, leaving him 
astonished and bewildered, while Tom leaped almost upon him 
from the other side of the paling, and dragged him off to their 
smoking retreat. 

Harriet was away towards the house like a flash of light- 
ning, her heart beating violently, her head ready to burst, her 
eyes wild, gasping almost for breath, and feeling that, did any 
one meet her, she must sink to the ground. She fortunately 
reached her own room without encountering a creature ; and, 
having entered, she could no longer restrain herself^ but burst 
into a violent flood of tears. It appeared to her that she 
could never again taste of a moment's happiness. She lay 
with her head buried in the piUows, when a message came for 
her to go down to supper. She sent word that she had a 
headache, was tired, and should go to bed. 

"Not coming down? headache?" said Mr Templeton, on 
hearing this announcement. '^ She was well enough an hour 
or two ago ; she had better come and take her supper. Go, 
Tilly, and see what's the matter. And where's Tom ? Has 
Ae die headache, too ? Absent all the evening I " 

" From my window I saw them together in the garden," 
observed Mrs Martin. 

" Mr Thomas is in the garden now," said a servant who 
was attending; "he is in the lower summer-house with a 
gentleman. Miss Harriet came in an hour ago." 

Matilda flushed up, and looked serious. She and grand- 
mamma exchanged glances, while a momentary thought — not 
of the most pleasing nature — seemed to pass the mind of Mr 
Templeton. Matilda ran to her sister's room. 

" What is it, dear?" she asked kindly of Harriet. 

Sobs were her only answer. 

" Do tell me," urged Matilda ; and she kissed Harriet affec- 
tionately. 

"Go away," said Harriet, rather pettishly; "my head 
aches dreadfully ; I must cry ; I wish to be alone." 

" But tell me what is the matter ; do, dear Hally. I shall 
be fancy iDg all sorts of things." 

Harriet's face was hidden. Matilda stroked the rich hair, 
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wliich was in some disorder, still begging to be taken into 
confidence. 

" Go, I tell you," sobbed Harriet ; " I can't talk. It's very 
unkind of you to tease me." 

'^ What shall I say to papa, then? He has been asking for 
you," 

*' Anything ; only go away and leave me quiet." 

Matilda still continued the attempt to soothe, and to know 
what was the matter, but it was of no use. 

" Well, then," she said at length, " I shall hope to see you 
all right in the morning." 

" In the morning," repeated Harriet, rejoiced at the idea of 
being left; "oh, yes; never fear. Au revoir," she added, 
cheering up a little ; but as soon as the door closed, she gave 
way afresh to her grief, nor did she close her eyes tUl morning 
was far advanced. 

" An unusual thing for Hally," said Mr Templeton on Ma- 
tilda's return. " Why, she has scarcely had the headache 
before ;" and he seemed slightly discomposed by the circum- 
stance. 

They had finished supper when Tom entered. Mr Temple- 
ton was very sharp with him, and observed that he supposed 
his friend of the summer-house was some one he would be 
ashamed to introduce. Tom looked daggers at Matilda, as 
though she must have known and told what had passed ; and 
when informed that Harriet was ill with headache, he seemed 
still more annoyed, as well as somewhat puzzled. Matilda 
made efforts to get up a little chat, and pass off the general 
gloom; but without effect, and one after the other retired, 
Tom vowing that it would be a long time before he would 
pass an evening there again, and looking forward to the 
amusements of London, where " Bobby" would shortly join 
him. 

At the breakfast-table, Harriet endeavoured to pass off the 
circumstance of the night before with an assumed gaiety, 
which had, on Matilda, the contrary effect from what had been 
intended. She felt, indeed, very uneasy about her, and had 
her own ideas on the cause of her sorrow. She was tolerably 
sure that Harriet had no other troubles than those which 
might arise from her little follies ; unless, indeed, Tom had 
involved her in any. She could not help being impressed 
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with the fear that perhaps, after all, her sister loved this 
stranger, or that she might even have been induced to engage 
herself to him. And yet the thought of Eustace would, 
strangely enough, still haunt her in connexion with the sub- 
ject. True, Harriet's absence during the evening seemed 
against the idea of any attachment to him ; but this she endea- 
voured to account for. Matilda pondered over it in vain ; and 
in vain did she seek to draw Harriet out, who evidently 
avoided her confidence and sympathy. It was a strange day 
that first one after the painful and fatal discovery made by 
Eustace. The efibrts Harriet made, the strong emotion she 
had undergone, and a bad night, moreover, were sufficient to 
exhaust the strongest; and, when night again came roimd, 
she looked worn out, and felt really ill. Very little improve- 
ment was observable in her for some time ; but MatUda be- 
came strongly suspicious about Eustace, from remarking a 
certain something peculiar in Harriet whenever his name was 
mentioned, as was now frequently the case. She either looked 
conftised, or adroitly turned the subject ; and if she thought 
herself not observed, the countenance relapsed into deep sad- 
ness. Matilda felt as though she would give almost anything 
to know for certain that Eustace had inspired an affectionate 
interest in that wayward girl. She comforted herself with the 
conviction that his near departure from Northgate must lead 
to an explanation ; and thus, that a happy time was perhaps 
near at hand. Every day she was in the expectation of a call 
from Eustace; for certain she felt that he would — he micst 
come, and she made up her mind that this visit would enable 
her to decide how the case was with Harriet. Until she did 
so, her anxieties were great, and the more so, as she kept 
them to herself. This state of mind in Matilda made a change 
in her manner which was, in so far, a happy circumstance for 
Harriet, that it gave her cause for rallying her sister, and 
diverting attention from herself. So much so, indeed, that at 
length both Mr Templeton and Mrs Martin began to discover 
some unusual thoughtfulness in Matilda ; while even visiters 
had their attention directed to her. But, while Matilda was 
thus annoyed, perplexed, and mortified, she would not at pre- 
sent for the world turn the tables on Harriet ; contenting herself 
with making her observations. 

One evening during this period, Joseph Clavering, who 
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called whenever he could make an excuse for doing so, made 
his appearance under the window where the ladies were sit- 
ting. Matilda looked out, and nodded to him — Harriet forced 
a laugh. 

** Ah I happy maid, thy love is near I" she repeated archly, 
a half- suppressed sigh escaping at the same time. 

"Silly girir' said Matilda, rising from the desk before 
which she had been seated ; but she could not help joining in 
the laugh, as, passing Harriet to show her note to grand- 
mamma, she gave her sister a playful slap ; afterwards, kneel- 
ing before Mrs Martin, and holding up the note for her 
inspection. Joseph entered at that moment; and, after the 
usual civilities, seated himself before the desk. 

"Well, positively," began Harriet, "that's cool; so you'll 
finish TiUy's notes. It was kind to come on purpose. " Le 
Secretaire intime," I presume. 

" I only wish I could be — do ;" and Claveiring stammered 
out the remains of a sentence too obscure to be understood by 
'either of his fair friends. Harriet laughed out, and threw back 
her long ringlets over her shoulders. 

'^ I fancy I see the jumble you'd make of it," she said ; " a 
man's style is so insuflferably dry and comical. It would be 
plain 'Dear Madam,' where it ought to be * Sweetest and best 
Angelica.' * Yours,' &c., instead of * Your ever devoted and 
fond.' When Tom writes to me, he signs himself ' Yours 
truly,' — a most loving brother — indeed! Wasn't it to be 
noted? But, Mr Clavering, what's become of your solemn 
friend, our Hampton Court companion?" 

Harriet thought she detected a peculiar expression about 
Joseph's mouth as she made this inquiry, for she was a quick 
observer. 

^ I see but little of him," replied Clavering, coolly. 

" Why, I took you for a very Damon and Pythias," rejoined 
Harriet, " and you speak as though you cared less about him 
than some of w do ;" and she, unnoticed by Clavering, looked 
at Matilda, her eyes full of mischief. Matilda was conscious 
that the gaze both of Joseph and of Harriet was upon her ; and 
she coloured slightly, while Joseph's countenance expressed 
both sorrow and anger. 

" I wonder when Mr Eustace will call," said grandmamma, 
who had sat for some time musing. " I fancy," she continued. 
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" it is long past the time of his proposed leaving; indeed, but 
for the circumstance of his not having come to say good-bye, 
I should have thought he must be gone. He did not hint 
that that might possibly be his last visit, Tilly — did he ? " 

"No," replied Matilda, as though a painful thought had 
crossed her ; and after a second or two she added, " He 
wiU surely call again/' 

" We have seen no one to inquire of," said grandmamma. 

" Indeed," interposed Matilda, " I should not have asked : 
T made sure he would — I am sure he wiU call ; " and she 
looked with anxiety at Harriet, whose face, however, was 
half turned away. 

" People cannot always do as they wish and intend," ob- 
served grandmamma, seeking to excuse Eustace, on the mere 
supposition that he might have laid himself open to the 
charge of rudeness, and even of ingratitude. 

" Mr Eustace seems a prodigious favourite," said Claver- 
ing, in a tone expressive of contempt, and with a look as 
though he could have horsewhipped him. 

"I should be almost offended with him," remarked Ma- 
tilda, " if I found it to be a fact that he is gone without 
coming here again." 

" If he's gone, let him go," chimed in Mr Templeton, just 
at that moment looking up from his paper, in a somewhat 
morose manner ; " two-thirds of these curates are not worth a 
rush : out of sight out of mind with them ; " but he said it 
indifferently, and as though in accordance with some abstract 
doctrine, rather than as intending it for Eustace in particular. 

"1 shall take the matter more seriously than you do, 
papa," said Matilda. 

" You'd better make up your mind to find him gone," re- 
plied ^Ir Templet oil i " and when the next man comes, just 
keep 111 in in his place, and don't expect to find him better 
than other everj^day mortals. If you cut men out of books, 
yon neetlnH be surftri^cd to find that reality is at fault with 
^xju. It's time you knew better." 

Matilrk SAW that Harriet had turned very pale ; and having 

©e to her, the eistt^r^ began talking together in low tones. 

Joseph appeared to be considerably puzzled by this little 

bode, Afttr muF^iiig some time, he observed — 

," Ciergymea seem to gain considerable power — everywhere 
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—over the minds of others : if s a very serious responsibility." 
He said it so snappishly, that grandmamma attacked him, and 
finally engaged him in an argument on the subject. When, 
after a little time, they looked round for Harriet, she was 
gone. 

Whatever were Harriet's suflferings as the conviction 
deepened that Eustace must be gone, she hid them from 
every one but Matilda. No one had the slightest suspicion 
of the state of her feelings. Matilda, though seeming to take 
no notice, continued to observe, and became confirmed in the 
idea she had conceived. The very efforts Harriet made, 
while to everybody else they indicated high spirits and youth- 
ful buoyancy, were to Matilda so many proofs of something 
to be hidden— -of fear lest the secret of her heart should be 
brought to light. The more Matilda thought of this, the 
more did she wish to talk with her sister on the subject, to 
know aU she felt — ^to hear all she had to say, both about the 
stranger and about Eustace — and to offer comfort and advice. 
She dared not yet be the first to broach the subject, but was 
determined to do so should an opportunity be afforded her ; 
and meanwhile, she could but hope that Harriet might be the 
first to break through the restraint and mystery so oppressive 
to both of them. 

As days passed on without another call from Eustace, 
Matilda began to fear that grandmamma's hint had been but 
too true ; and as she met wiSi no one who could tell her, she 
inquired of one of the servants, " Did Mr Eustace preach on 
the Sunday afternoon ? " No, he had not preached for two 
Sundays, was the reply. Last Sunday there was a stranger, 
and it was quite understood that Mr Eustace was gone. 
Matilda felt a shudder pass through her ; but still she would 
not believe it. She must call on Mr Kirby and make in- 
quiry, or on some acquaintance in the village. 

Obedient to the impulse, she hastened off to head-quarters, 
viz., to the Rectory. She was acquainted with Miss Kirby, 
and liked her much, though no very frequent intercourse was 
kept up between them. 

It was indeed a fact that Mr Eustace had left Northgate ; 
moreover, a new curate had come to the village. Miss 
Kirby herself did not seem pleased with the change. Mr 
Downing, she said, the present curate, was a very different 
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person from Mr Eustace ; still, she hoped her brother and he 
might suit each other. She evidently did not wish to say 
very much on the subject ; but admitted that she herself had 
thought highly of Eustace, and that her brother had con- 
ceived a personal dislike to him. 

Matilda did not lengthen her visit beyond the time pre- 
scribed by ceremony ; though under other circumstances she 
would willingly have done so. Her vexation and regret were 
so great that it was quite a relief to get away. She reasoned 
with herself, as she went along, on the folly of feeling this con- 
duct of Eustace so very deeply ; but it was in vain. She 
could not banish from her mind the idea that her sister's 
happiness for life was connected with the late curate. She 
tried to think of others who admired Harriet, and who pos- 
sibly might be more suited to her : tried to laugh and to 
rally herself. It was useless : she. returned to the thought 
that either Harriet loved Eustace with an unrequited attach- 
ment, or he her ; or that they loved each other, and were by 
a strange fate separated. She hurried home, wishing to be 
the first to announce this painful news, which she knew had 
not, up to the time when she herself left the house, been com* 
municated. No, not even her father must tell Harriet, she 
said. The first thing she did on reaching home was to write 
a little note to her sister ; for she felt that she could not tell 
her verbally. "We have lost our Mend Eustace," she 
wrote. " I have seen Miss Kirby, who informs me that he 

left Northgate on . Doubtless, we shall have a line from 

him to say farewell. — ^Tilly." When she had placed this 
note on Harriet's dressing-table, however, she scarcely knew 
if she had done right ; and was obliged to remain doubtful 
until dinner, as she found it far from easy to do. When they 
met she felt relieved ; for she thought Harriet had appreciated 
her delicacy, though she said not a word, and was evidently 
trying to seem cool and indifferent. Fortunately, perhaps, a 
friend or two had come in to dinner, which helped her to pass 
the matter off, as she well knew how to do. A brilliant crea- 
ture indeed she appeared ; but Matilda saw that her eyes were 
red and swollen, and guessed but too well that she had been 
weeping. 

Every day Matilda became more anxious about hearing 
from Eustace : there appeared to be no channel of communica- 
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tion, except, indeed, Mr Kirby. Shotdd she again see the 
Rector and make inquiry? She shrank from the idea of 
what might be said and thought; but soon her modest 
scruples gave way, as somewhat quite unworthy to be placed 
in the balance against Harriet's happiness. 

She and Mrs Martin very shortly afterwards called on Mr 
Kirby, who laughed at the interest expressed in the late curate. 

" We were daily expecting him to bid us good-bye," said 
Matilda, " when we found Siat he was actually gone. We 
considered him a friend, and were therefore, necessarily, much 
astonished." 

Mr Kirby looked smirkingly at her. " The curates," he 
said, "generally do find favour in the eyes of the young 
ladies — ^how is it ? " 

Matilda observed, rather awkwardly, that she had a par- 
ticular reason for taking interest in Mr Eustace ; ^^ and by 
the way," she continued, " can you tell me, Mr Kirby, where 
he now is ? " 

" By this time," said Mr Kirby, half to himself, in a kind 
of interrogative manner ; " by this time — ^let's see : been gone 
a month. By this time " — ^to Matilda — " I should say, off to 
India." 

" India I " exclaimed Matilda and her grandmother in a 
breath. 

" Yes, he talked of a voyage ; and I have since had an 
intimation that an appointment has been offered him by the 

Bishop of in India. A rather remarkable young man, 

in some points of view." 

" Bishop Mandeville knows him, then," remarked Mrs 
Martin, thoughtfully. 

" Merely as taking the oversight of the flock," said Mr 
Kirby, smiling ; " he is not personally acquainted with 
Eustace." 

" Have you seen Bishop Mandeville lately ? " inquired Mrs 
Martin, in a tone of deep feeling. " He is now an aged man," 
she added; "is he well?" 

" I have not seen the old gentleman for a considerable 
time. Do you know him ? He must give place to some one 
else before long." 

" But, Mr Kirby," interposed Matilda, " are you quite sure 
that Mr Eustace is gone to India ? " 
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Matilda's countenance expressed so much anxiety, that the 
Rector, although not a particularly acute man, had his own 
ideas respecting the state of his young parishioner's heart. 
He gave a little meaning laugh as, after replying in the 
affirmative, he remarked — 

"These young men like to see the world. I always 
thought Eustace was restless — ^very; not inclined to setfle 
quietly down. I hope we have in his successor a man more 
sedate and steady." 

Matilda, although struggling with what she felt to be, 
under the circumstances, false modesty, determined to pursue 
the subject, and, if possible, to gain her point. 

"Will you— can you tell me," she asked, "where Mr 
Eustace is to be found, supposing him not yet set off for 
India?" 

" He is most likely gone," replied Mr Barby, indifferently ; 
" and if not, he is doubtless somewhere in London." 

"That is very vague," remarked Mrs Martin, somewhat 
languidly. " London is a vast place, Mr Kirby ; " and she 
continued, after a pause, " I should have been better pleased 
had he called again upon us. I am like my granddaughter. 
Where did he come from ? Where do his Mends live ? for I 
suppose he has some." 

Mr Kirby was somewhat annoyed at this close question- 
ing ; it savoured of catechising, which it suited him rather to 
administer than in his own person to submit to. He, how- 
ever, could not but answer Mrs Martin, though he did so 
with rather an ill grace. 

" He is in London, ma'am," he said, sharply. " He used 
to be at his father's, in Montague Street, up by the British 
Museum there, when I first heard of him." 

" And perhaps went back there," ventured Matilda. 

" That, I believe, is very certain," replied Mr Kirby ; and 
he added a very useful, as Matilda considered, piece of 
gratuitous information — " It's No. — ; I addressed a letter to 
him after he left Northgate." 

Matilda treasured up these little particulars, and sat think- 
ing, while Mrs Martin and the Kector had some further chat 
— now on the subject of the opening of the new school- 
room, and the disaster that had occurred. 

Mr Kirby observed that " boys will be boys," and recom- 
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mended the ladies to let the matter pass. " These things," 
said he, " occur eveiy day of our lives ; and we should be- 
come odious in the parish did we interfere in them." 

Mrs Martin was not at all pleased by this, as she con- 
sidered it, indifference exhibited on the part of Mr Kirby. It 
did not accord with her ideas, and she at once, with some 
dignity, though not without her accustomed Christian sweet- 
ness, bade him farewell. 

This visit gave rise to much serious thought in Matilda. 
Eustace's departure from Northgate, his voyage to and settle- 
ment in India, and all therein involved, were mused over 
many times in an hour. She now always arrived at the con- 
clusion — " He loves Harriet, and has not dared to propose to 
her : he thinks her above him, or else her occasionally flippant 
manner has frightened him away. But he must not go — he 
shall not go, if by anything I can do his departure is to be 
prevented." 
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JinnjtrgaiiJtts. 

After his last visit to "The Beeches/' Joseph Clavering 
began to feel that he had wronged his friend Eldon by har- 
bouring a feeling of jealousy for which there was really no 
ground. It now appeared to him that Eustace was the man 
preferred. Hard though it was, therefore, after the hopes he 
himself had conceived, he must try to give up the Templetons 
altogether. 

For a short time he absented himself from " The Beeches ; '' 
but absence became insupportable, and his visits were re- 
newed. Once or twice he did not happen to see Matilda : he 
fancied all the others were changed to him, and felt dissatisfied 
and unhappy. Mr Templeton seemed grave and indifferent ; 
Harriet joked him unmercifully, and he considered her even 
more disagreeable than ever ; while Tom was rude and 
quizzical. Joseph was, in fact, in a state of mind to take 
offence at everything. He felt unhappy — ^hurt; his pride 
was wounded : he vowed that he would leave Northgate at 
once. He would go into town again, and divert his mind 
into other channels : he would be near Isherwood, who, after 
all, was his best friend — the only person worth knowing, 
Isherwood should come to him when work was over, and 
spend all his spare time with him ; and as for Matilda Temple- 
ton, bah I he should no longer trouble his head about her. 
He so far carried out his design as to leave his lodging at 
Northgate, exchanging it for very fair quarters at no great 
distance from the humble domicile of Eldon, on whom very 
shortly afterwards, he called. Eldon, pleased with the tone 
of his last note or two, received him most cordially — shearing 
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with unfeigned regret those particulars which had affected 
him so seriously. It appeared to Eldon that, as Joseph said, 
in all probability Eustace would be the man of Miss Temple- 
ton's choice. Necessarily, there must be a considerable 
sympathy between them ; and it was likely that they had 
associated much together. Thinking thus, he could not flatter 
Joseph by suggesting that he had probably drawn a hasty 
conclusion. He listened to him quietly; but diverted his 
mind to other matters. They had so many sympathies in 
common, that this was no difficult course ; for besides the 
political and other topics of the day — ever absorbing to the 
rougher sex — ^the taste of each being literary, there seemed 
an endless fund of material for discussion — for investigation ; 
and Joseph, who loved talk more than work — more than 
almost anything — was never tired when once he fairly began. 

Joseph's was rather a talent for literature than a love of it. 
He did what he did as a business — albeit he considered that 
business of the most exalted kind, and felt perfectly conscious 
that he possessed a first-rate aptitude for it. Very different 
was the case with Eldon, who had not supposed that there 
existed in himself a talent of the kind. His gift had, in fact, 
been for some time laid up in a napkin. Until his father's 
death, he had never thought of anything for himself beyond 
a counting-house, and that to the end of his days; but in 
looking over his father's papers, the duty had strongly pre- 
sented itself to him of commencing the work on which he was 
at present, in his spare hours, engaged. Even as he pro- 
ceeded, he felt merely that he was arranging his father's 
papers, and no thought of his own ability yet entered his 
mind. The conviction of a certain power possessed by him 
dawned upon him gradually, and was greatly the result of 
his perseverance and trust. 

Now that the two friends were again much together, Eldon 
became unpleasantly reminded of the same fault in Joseph 
which had formerly struck him. The whole of his time, out 
of business hours, must be devoted to him, as a matter of 
course, otherwise he was not pleased. To sit smoking and 
talking for hours every evening was not in Eldon' s way, for 
it compelled the entire setting aside of his own plans and 
occupations. He was under the necessity of excusing himself 
occasionally. At first, he felt assured that he should be safe 
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in his own lodgings, as Joseph did not like to come there — 
Eldon knew he did not, could not like it. He soon found, 
however, that rather than not secure him, Joseph came even 
there. Then Eldon reasoned with himself: ought he not to 
be glad to know that it was in his power to give happiness to 
Joseph — ^his friend? Was it not a proof of friendship, of 
more than common attachment, that he seemed necessary to 
him ? And still he returned to his point — Friendship ought 
not to be exacting ; when it is so, it destroys itself, and may 
produce an antagonistic state. Clavering did not realize the 
highest notion he had conceived of a friend. 

One evening, when Joseph called, he found Eldon with a 
letter in his hand, and evidently discomposed. 

" Well, what now ? " he asked. 

" Only another application from my brother," was the reply. 
" It is astonishing that he never could keep a penny in lus 
pocket — I suppose never will. When people press him, then 
he turns to me. He now again writes as though he were in 
the depths of despair ; but I have had such an experience of 
him that I attach little importance to these outbursts." 

" Don't trouble yourself about him," said Joseph, forgetting 
his former ill-natured thoughts and remarks. 

"That's an impossibility; I can't help troubling myself; 
but as for helping him, I am quite determined to do it no 
more. My help has, necessarily, been very small ; still it was 
much to me, and has cramped me dreadfully, without, I am 
convinced, doing Fred any good. I must, and will make a 
stand. It is at once the kindest and the best — as it is the 
only— course I can adopt" 

" You should have done it before," remarked Joseph, some- 
what indiflferently. 

" Easily said, but hard to carry out. However, I intend to 
do it now — * better late than never.' There are men, Clavering, 
who, so they can have their pleasures, care not at whose 
cost." 

" I don't wish to pry into your affairs," said Clavering, 
after a pause ; " but how the deuce came he to be so different 
from you, and to have had, apparently, so different a course 
in life?" 

" I will tell you. Frederick never showed a disposition to 
do anything — ^lie said he would be a gentleman. My father 
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could not, if he would, heed such a state of mind. He got 
him a situation in town; and I believe that, although it 
seemed the only thing to be done, it was about the worst. 
He grew up a handsome fellow, as I have told you he now is, 
and London is a bad place, you know ; he got hold of loose 
companions, ran himself into mischief, and caused us continual 
trouble. I need not dwell on details — ^he finally got into a 
circle more to his mind. A rich connexion took a fancy to 
him, and he is studying at one of the universities. What will 
be the result I cannot foresee." 

" Well, his ambition has been of use," remarked Joseph. 

" Yes, so far ; and I can but hope that feeling obliged to 
work, he will reap the advantage by gaining and establishing 
himself in good habits. His begging applications to me do 
not look very well; but I try always to hope for better 
times." 

" How does he behave when he comes to see you? " 

" I am obliged to conceal my lodging from him — ^he can 
write to me at my office." 

" Pity but you could take his place in the good graces of 
the rich connexions," observed Joseph. 

A colour passed over Eldon's cheeL 

" I thought you knew me better," he said, with so much 
pride, that Joseph looked at him almost with surprise, 
though indeed he had often seen in him the same expres- 
sion. 

" Nay," said he, " I was but joking, and you know my 
meaning. I want you to get out your book ; and you'd then 
do it in a twinkling." 

" Nothing can bring out the book," replied Eldon, " but 
patience and perseverance." 

"And" — Joseph finished his sentence by chinking his 
money very loudly. 

" That's not my present business," said Eldon ; " and Pro- 
vidence will help me hereafter. I am troubled only that 
Frederick should be a disgrace to me, and to the memory of 
my father ; and should, in all probability, be unfit for anything 
in the world but mischief. What do you suppose to be his 
present pretext for enlisting my sympathy ?" 

'^ Can't imagine." 

" He says he is in love, and must not appear before the family 

K 
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of the lady for want of the common necessaries. You can read 
for yourself — ^there are no secrets now." 

And Eldon handed over the letter, which was written in a 
careless flourishing hand, with a great desCl both of boast and 
of feigned humility. His fortune was made, he declared, if 
his brother would let him have a few pounds. He had every 
reason to suppose the girl was favourably disposed towards 
him. Success, however, was impossible if he could not ap- 
pear as a gentleman ; and how could he, unless he was helped 
hy Eldon f He reminded him that he was in a good situation, 
while, as for himself, he at present depended on others, — a 
condition sufficiently miserable. 

" Well, it's to be hoped the lady may reform him before 
marriage," said Joseph. 

" There may be no lady at all — as likely as not. He has 
so often deceived me, Clavering, that I have become suspi- 
cious, possibly more so than you may think justifiable. He 
perhaps wants some little extravagance ; or, it may be," he 
added, gravely, " that he is really in distress ; I cannot help 
it. Any way, he must learn to help himself, and to live 
within his means ; for to my certain knowledge — I have but 
recently gained this knowledge — his friends provide for him 
amply as a student — a pretty divinity student I " 

*^ Divinity I " ejaculated Joseph ; " bless me, what were the 
people thinking of to put him to that?" and he fell into a 
musing fit, which seemed to have the effect of rendering him 
irritable; for he said snappish things, and began excusing 
Frederick ; finally remarkmg — " We are not all possessed of 
great minds like yours." 

" You must have your joke," said Eldon. " My great mind 
is a happy discovery on your part. I only wish it may be 
great enough to carry me through what is before me." 

" You carry weight with the ladies, any way," said 
Joseph. 

'^ fndmV protf'feited Eldon, in some confusion; "I don't 

iljdprstanfj you. 1 can't tell what you mean ;" and he began 

f? out Urn papers and books, and putting them in order, 

s were going to work. 

X Bee/' iiiiid Joseph, with a peculiar laugh, " the 

'in away tlic better ;" and he rose, looking angry and 
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" I took them out mechanically," returned Eldon. " Don't 
go/' he added, with more of kindness than of strict truth. '^ I 
live alone, and perhaps get into peculiar ways; all right — 
stay." 

Joseph, however, left ; but when he was gone, Eldon could 
not settie himself. Joseph's touchiness, and the remarks he 
had made, affected him more than it seemed to him reason- 
able they should. Then again, thought reverted to the painful 
subject of Frederick ; and he hastily came to the determina- 
tion that he would go to his lodging, and see if he could pos- 
sibly satisfy himself as to the real position in which he was. 
He started, and from that lodging — a very different one &om 
Eldon' 8 — ^he traced Frederick to a tavern, where he was at 
supper with a Mend. Eldon caught sight of them before they 
became aware of his presence. He felt sure that he had seen 
the friend before. Do his eyes deceive him? or can it be 
young Templeton? It certsunly is hel He felt a sort of 
shock ; and, being still unseen by them, he sat down in one 
of the opposite compartments for a minute to recover himself. 
The appearance of a waiter before him recalled him to a sense 
of where he was. He gave his order in loud tones, purposely 
to attract the attention of Frederick, and he succeeded. 
Frederick started visibly, afterwards nudging Tom. Both 
looked full at him, but, at first, without speaking. Eldon had 
now regained his self-possession, and, rising, approached his 
brother. 

"Why, holloa!" exclaimed Frederick, heartily; "Who'd 
have thought of seeing your old face ? Come on, sit down 
and have some steak." 

And there followed a tale about how Tom and he happened 
to be there — Tom, in a quizzical way, backing his friend, and 
observing what a curious coincidence it was that both brothers 
should know the Templeton family. Tom added, however, 
that the acquaintance of Frederick was limited to himself, and 
had been very recently formed. 

" My friend has invited me to sup with him," said Frede- 
rick ; " and I know I may ask you :" he looked and winked 
at Tom. 

Eldon excused himself; he was provided with what he 
wanted. He made inquiries of Frederick as to how he was 
proceeding at college, and was told, '* First rate ;" but Eldon 
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may be pardoned for not believing this. Still, he did gain 
thus much — viz., a feeling, almost a conviction, that Frederick 
was really, some how or other, going on towards the end pro- 
posed ; and although Eldon could not look forward with any 
sort of satisfaction to the career marked out, still he endea- 
voured, as he sat listening to a great deal of wild and absurd 
talk, to hope that his brother was undergoing some sort of 
mental discipline which would prove useful in the future. 

Frederick was well dressed; and, from all he said, there 
appeared every reason to consider that he had money at his 
command. Eldon did not wait much longer. 

" I shall hear from you, then,'' said Frederick, drawing his 
face down, in an attempt to look serious, even melancholy. 

"I think it cannot be necessary," returned Eldon, with 
meaning. "I have seen you; that will suffice at present. 
You know my office — good night ;" and he hastened out. 

" A queer stick, isn't he?" said Tom. 

" He always was," replied Frederick ; " we never hit it 
together. I can't get on with him ; and he don't understand 
me. I meant to ask him where he lodges now, but I for- 
got it." 

Soon after Eldon received a letter from Frederick, com- 
plaining of him as a spy, almost abusing him ; and, in conclu- 
sion, threatening to expose him for having disposed of his 
father's "property" without consulting him, Eldon took no 
notice of this letter. A day or two again passed, and an 
individual, calling himself Mr Isherwood's solicitor, waited 
upon him at his office, demanding, in the name of his client, 
to see the accounts of the late Mr Isherwood ; and threatening 
to do — Eldon could not understand what — if such accounts 
were not speedily produced, and every satisfaction given. 
Eldon was perfectly cool, and said that every paper should be 
brought forward. He had been very particular, and felt sure 
that the satisfaction sought would be given. The lawyer 
observed that Mr Isherwood was at present far from satisfied, 
that he was anxious to know respecting the disposition of 
what little property his father had left, and what monies had 
remained after just debts paid, &c. It was certainly marvel- 
lous, the lawyer remarked, that no such particulars had as yet 
been rendered to Mr Isherwood. Eldon stated his side of the 
question, when the solicitor, who had hitherto been somewhat 
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pompous, became considerably subdued. Eldon had been so 
scrupulous, that even things which his father had given him, 
he had treated so far as the rest of the little property, that he 
had had them valued, and had placed the money in the general 
fund for paying his father's debts. When inquiry was made 
for these articles, he could but express somewhat of the indig- 
nation he felt. The solicitor seemed astonished, and looked 
upon him with more respect than he had hitherto conceived 
for him. 

" Well, well," he said ; " but these statements, my dear sir, 
don't stand good in the eye of the law, you know. It's not 
what you or I may see clear as noonday, indeed, that wiU pass 
in a court of justice. We must have chapter and verse, every 
item and voucher." 

" Never fear as to that," said Eldon, proudly, " I'm a man 
of business, and shall be ready for you when the time comes. 
Meantime I warn you, don't use my name in connexion with 
fraudulent proceedings, or I shall myself turn upon you in a 
manner that may surprise you. My time is my employer's," 
he continued ; " I wish you good day." 

Eldon's tone and manner had become so proud, that the 
solicitor seemed overawed by him ; and merely adding that 
his communication would be made known to Mr Isherwood, 
ke returned the " good day," and left the office. 

Though Frederick had in Eldon's and Tom's presence passed 
off the matter well, he was in fact considerably annoyed to 
tiiink that partial discovery had been made of his mode of 
life. He had not wished Eldon to know of his acquaintance 
with Templeton. Moreover, he could not understand why he 
had taken so much upon himself about " the old gentleman's " 
affairs : he was sure there must have been some little prop- 
erty that ought to have come to himself. This he had had 
on his mind for some time ; and now he was determined he 
would see to it, and not be "kept down" by Eldon any 
longer. He had amongst his " chums " a young lawyer, to 
whom he, while in this state of mind, revealed the chapter of 
his wrongs, telling him he might see what he could do in 
bringing his brother " to book." He knew that Eldon would 
not like to be suspected of dishonourable proceedings, and felt 
that the pain which would thus be inflicted would be to him- 
fielf a kind of sweet revenge for " that spy aflGair " at the tavern. 
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Eldon now got his papers and bills in readiness. All wa« 
perfectly satisfactory to his own mind ; and as he had at the 
time acted under the advice of his employer, whom he had 
consulted as the only person to whom he could apply, he felt 
no fear of having done wrong. 

An evening or two after, on returning early, he found 
Joseph. " You must come out," urged the latter. 

" Nay, but IVe just come in." 

"Walked two hundred yards perhaps," said Joseph, looking 
kindly at him, "and are as pale as death after it," con- 
tinued he. 

Eldon yielded; and soon they were trudging along one of 
the many pleasant outlets from London. Each seemed to 
have taken that direction mechanically, and had proceeded 
some considerable distance without seeming to be aware of it 

At last Eldon made a halt, as though a sudden thought had 
struck him. 

"Let us turn off here," he said; "you always go one 
road; and so do I, perhaps, from habit. That / should do it 
is not wonderful." 

"It's the pleasantest road yon can take," remarked 
Joseph; "besides, I want to call at "The Beeches" — ^it 
seems an age since I was there." 

" I shall not accompany you. I will go on to Byfield, and 
we can meet afterwards." A walk through Byfield will be 
delightful : it is long since I was in the village." 

Having, after some altercation, arranged the matter, they 
pursued their way, till finally they reached the point where 
they were for a short time to part — Joseph making towards 
"The Beeches," while Eldon, quickening his pace, soon 
found himself in Byfield. He had but once passed through 
the village since he lived there. Once with Joseph he had 
looked across to it from the fields at a short distance, and had 
been oppressed by memories and regrets. He now felt men- 
tally stronger ; and the sight of old faces was pleasing and 
enlivening to him. Almost at every cottage he hailed some 
one, or was himself hailed. There was the blacksmith lean- 
ing on his gate, a pipe in his mouth, enjoying himself after 
the day's labour: here the •nurseryman, who had formerly 
been a good friend to Eldon, and whose garden had been to 
him in childhood a land of enchantment. Now, as of old, he 
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entered that garden, and, much to the delight of his former 
friend, walked round the still, from association, exquisite 
place. With Hawkins he had a long and pleasant chat; 
and then there was the grocer and parish clerk. This man 
was interesting as having assisted at the interment of both 
Eldon's parents, and of the other lost ones whose remains lay 
in Byfield churchyard. Master Wood, too, the constable, 
caught sight of him, and seemed inclined to detain him long 
in discourse on village matters, which he made sure would be 
of deep interest to hun. Some of them, indeed, were more so 
than Wood thought for. 

Besides the village (including the churchyard), Eldon had 
favourite haunts immediately round about, where many tender 
remembrances lingered. He was unwilling to leave one un- 
visited. 

He win enjoy his ramble and his thoughts, while we re- 
turn to Joseph, who, when his friend was gone, and as " The 
Beeches" appeared at no great distance, began to wonder 
how he should be received by the Templetons; for it was 
now some time since he had made his appearance amongst 
them, and he felt himself looking rather foolish as he entered 
the room where he had spent many pleasant evenings, and, 
moreover, had indulged hopes which now seemed to him 
delusive. 

" Why, Clavering I " exclaimed Mr Templeton, lazily, and 
not moving from his chair, " we thought we had lost you 
completely ; " and he seemed to await an explanation. 

** I " — began Joseph. 

*' Oh, so you're come," said Harriet, rising, the book in 
her hand, over which she had been poring; while grand- 
mamma, putting up her glass, inquired in her yfB,Y who it 
might be, for she had not caught the name. 

^ Perhaps I ought to apologize," continued Joseph. 

" Well, you know best," remarked Mr Templeton, rather 
shortly. " You seemed to be all oflf together — some half- 
dozen of you. You might have taken your turns." 

'^ I am not o% at all events," chimed in Mr Sparkes, whom 
Joseph now discovered to be present, and whom for the 
moment he wished absent. 

^ So it seems," he said. " Good evening ; " and he bowed 
j^ther stiffly, in order, if possible, to prevent nearer advances. 
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Spai'kes, however, had never lost the pleasant impression of 
his first visit to Joseph (for he had called on him once or 
twice since) ; and although the opinion he then formed had 
not on future occasions seemed to be justified, stiU he held by 
it. He now came close to him, taking the first opportunity of 
touching upon his favourite topic ; and although Joseph re- 
buffed him in a rather summary manner, he returned to his 
point as often as possible. 

Joseph was anxiously expecting Matilda to make her ap- 
pearance. He did not like to ask about her : once he thought 
he would venture ; but when he was about commencing, Har- 
riet made some absurd remark. Again he attempted, and 
Sparkes started one of his prosy subjects. Joseph felt angry 
with both of them. 

" I think you'd be far wiser," he remarked to Sparkes, " if 
you just resolved to settle down quietly for the rest of your 
life in the church such as it is, and leave every one at 
peace " — 

" But, as I observed," interposed Sparkes^ " the new 
Jerusalem which " — 

" Will never appear in your day or in mine. You waste 
your energies by looking for it." 

" That savours of juvenile impatience, jumping to conclu- 
sions," said Sparkes. 

" I wish I could give you a little of that sort of quick- 
silver," observed Clavering, quizzically. "You must know, 
I'm quite satisfied — I" — 

"Mr Sparkes," interposed grandmamma, dragging her 
black velvet bag round from the back of the chair towards 
her lap, " your young friend i& so far right — ^you want rest. . 
I think I can find a letter," she continued, already beginning 
to dive into her bag, " which might be useful to you." 

" I'd read out the whole contents of the bag," said Har- 
riett ; ** tlieii iijriT dbe something useful for everybody, and 
we shcjuld htivc done with it for ever — shouldn't we?" and 
she &cemed to be sorry when she had said it ; for now, throw- 
ing her wool-wfuk on the floor, she came to grandmamma, 
stationed herself on a cushion before her, as Matilda so often 
did, held tbe great bag on' her lap, and did all she could to 
assist grandniaDiiiia, indulging in mild jokes only upon every 
paper that cam^ out ; which made the old lady laugh 
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heartily. The letter could not be found: "Tilly" would 
know where it was — Tilly must have put it away. 

"Now, you're going to pretend you can't do without 
Matilda," said Harriet. " I believe you're more anxious for 
her to be back than I am." 

" I ought to be, my dear." 

"What I more than the most aflfectionate of sisters?" 
and Harriet seemed to be for a moment lost in thought ; in 
the midst of which, looking suddenly round, she exclaimed, 
while endeavouring to rise with all the papers before her, 
" There's actually Jerry with my work I " and placing her 
load on a chair, she began scrambling after her bird, who, 
with part of the work in its beak, was gravely proceeding 
along the room, while the rest of the beautiful gay colours 
swept after him. 

" Creature, give up ! " she cried out, pursuing her pet. 
" Papa, Mr Sparkes, Mr Clavering 1 " 

" Not I, indeed," said Mr Templeton, coolly. " Don't 
touch him, Clavering I Sparkes wouldn't be so foolish — the 
thing bites hard. He's your own pet, Hally, and it's your 
bringing up that makes him behave so ill — ^your own fault 
entirely; you must bear the consequences. Besides, the 
ground wasn't the place for your work." 

" Cruel man I but I can't have it spoiled, though I hate it," 
said Harriet. " Give it up, Jerry, I say. I can't and won't 
have it spoOed." 

The bird, however, walked in and out amongst the articles 
of furniture, and got the wool twisted round legs of chairs ; 
till finally it seated itself, and commenced deliberately pulling 
Harriet's work to pieces. 

Mr Sparkes, with his usual gallantry, and with a preface of 
winks, rendered every assistance in so trying an emergency ; 
and immediately on his approach the bird let go the work, 
with the intention of defending itself, and of taking its 
revenge on the fingers of Sparkes. Harriet took up her 
favourite and bore him oflf, pressing down her cheek upon 
him with affection. Mr Sparkes managed to get himself 
entangled by the wool, and felt himself a hero of romance, 
when Harriet, placing her bird oUt of the way of mischief, 
extricated her friend with some difficidty. He smirked 
and said polite things, which irritated her, and made her 
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give sharp replies. With these, however, Spaxkes was 
charmed. 

Meantime, Joseph had gone to Mrs Martin, hoping to hear 
something of Matilda ; and still he could not ask. 

" We wondered what had become of you," she said, ** and 
even thought we would go round to your lodging and in- 
quire ; which at length we did. Judge of our surprise to 
find you gone." 

Joseph wondered who constituted the we; and yet felt 
almost sure it must have been Matilda who accompanied Mrs 
Martin. How kind I His ideas were again confused ; the 
most trifling thing gave him for the moment hope and 
happiness. 

Another guest came in — Mr Downing, the new curate, a 
person the very opposite of Eustace. He was somewhat stiff 
and proud in manner, yet a great talker, and fond of company. 

" You are the very man I want," said Mr Templeton to 
him ; " I know you like a rubber." 

They sat in to their game, while the others talked. Mrs 
Martin once fixing her gaze on Downing, with a sigh re- 
marked, turning to Joseph — 

" Do you remember Mr Eustace ? " 

« Perfectly weU." 

"A gifted man I" 

" Indeed 1 " exclaimed Joseph, bitterly. 

"There was but one opinion about him throughout the 
village," continued Mrs Martin. 

" You forget Bousfield," observed Harriet, forcing a sort of 
laugh. 

" Poor woman I we must excuse her." 

" I don't excuse her at all : a most disagreeable creature, 
Mr Clavering — the opposition^ you must know." 

" I remember," said Clavering, with a sigh ; for, indeed, 
just then Matilda's form, and even her very words and tone, 
were fresh in remembrance. " I suppose she goes on," he 
continued, by way of saying something. 

" Goes on I " said Harriet ; " she does indeed, at a fearful 
rate. There will be no children at all in this place soon, 
but a set of small prodigies — ^little old men and women; 
dwarves, more knowing than their fathers and mothers, and 
with heads as large as our great pumpkins." 
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"She will have to undo her own work," said Joseph, 
laughing in spite of himself. 

" She'll be swallowed up in a gulf of her own producing," 
returned Harriet. 

" Is that our governess you're speaking of? " asked Mr 
Downing, turning round. "Mr Kirby speaks highly of 
her." 

" Oh, prodigiously ! She's patented, certified to by all the 
best judges in the place. Well, I only wish she had all the 
field to herself: she should have for me, decidedly." 

Mr Downing looked rather puzzled ; and Mrs Martin ad- 
ministered a shght reproof to Harriet. 

" All governesses are not Mrs Batemans," she observed ; 
" but they may be equally good people, and anxious to do 
their best. I have no reason to suppose it is not so with 
Bousfield." 

" But I have," said Harriet, positively. " I know she's a 
conceited, ill-natured old woman, who does little good and 
much harm." 

" Hush, my dear I think what there is in yourself to cor- 
rect." 

" Oh, I know what there is in myself ; I'm not sweet- 
tempered — I'm vain, lazy, a torment to those I love best. 
These are my worst faults. " Mr Clavering," she continued, 
" You'll think I'm beside myself." 

Joseph was close by the two ladies, still hoping and intend- 
ing to talk about Matilda. 

" No," said he, as reply to Harriet ; but he did not feel 
that he liked her, even in the absence of Matilda, and could 
not make a polite speech. 

" I don't mind what I say to you," pursued Harriet, " be- 
cause " — she was ready to say, — " I know you do not care 
for me ; " but after pausing a few seconds she concluded — 
" You are a sort of old friend by this time." 

Joseph tried to say something pleasant in return, but he 
could not manage it, and merely bowed. 

Sparkes had been listening, and now pushed himself into 
notice, remarking — 

" There may be a great deal of truth in what Miss Harriet 
Templeton says. Offices in our church are not always filled 
up in the wisest manner. Now, in the true church, men 
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will be chosen with judgment* there could not possibly be a 
blunder of this kind made." 

" You'd make far worse blunders, depend on it," observed 
Joseph, testily. 

Sparkes did not heed him. " Now," he continued, " the 
pushing down an old lady, hap-hazard, into a position which 
nature or her infirmities would indicate that she cannot fiU, 
is an act of insanity. DonH you see how such disorders — 
such absurdities, must of necessity occur while you have the 
church in the condition in which we at present find her. 
Do you see, Mr Clavering? " 

" I can't say I see it at all," said Joseph. 

" WeD, really," observed Sparkes, good humouredly, " you 
must— excuse me — be uncommonly " — 

" You may say what you like," interposed Joseph ; " you'll 
never hammer your views into me." 

" Why," said Sparkes, as though determined to try, at all 
events, " you'll take up anybody that comes in the way." 

" I should soon drop him again." 

" Yes, drop him into the reading-desk, or peradventure into 
the pulpit. And why ? Because you've some worldly mo- 
tive for wishing to serve him." 

Sparkes's countenance had grown quite red from excite- 
ment : he seemed primed for an evening's discussion of the 
question. Mr Templeton directed the curate's attention to 
him laughingly, which put an end for the present to the 
subject, greatly to the satisfaction of Clavering, who was just 
meditating how he might cut it short. The striking of a 
clock, however, reminded him that he must go : his friend 
would be waiting. 

He found Eldon outside, very near the gate. Eldon made 
no inquiry ; but left it to Joseph to mention and to withhold 
what he liked. 

Joseph felt it a relief to say all he had to say. This time 
he liked no one but Mrs Martin. Sparkes he abominated : 
Harriet was a most disagreeable girl : Mr Templeton was 
rude and worldly. As for the curate, he was not worth 
a second thought.' "The old lady I used to like," he 
added. 

" What is her name ? " asked Eldon. 

" Martin ; a very agreeable, amiable lady," 
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" Do you know where this family came from, or with 
whom they are connected? " 

" Not I. Old Sparkes may. What makes you ask ? *' 

" Oh, nothing particular." 

" Reserve again, ah I It's in your nature, depend upon it. 
Well, don't be alarmed ; I wouldn't on any account attempt 
to penetrate within the veil. I shan't go to those Temple • 
tons any more, I vow ; so if you want to know about the old 
lady you must go yourself. Perhaps you seek an excuse for 
going," he added, maliciously. 

" Come, come," said Eldon, " don't be stupid. It was 
merely the name struck me ; but Martin's a common name 
enough — only this is an old lady " — 

" To be sure — ^you saw her." 

At this juncture an acquaintance of Clavering's met them, 
and conversation was completely diverted from "The Beeches " 
and everything that concerned it. The three walked the rest 
of the way in company. 

To return to the incident of Mrs Martin and Matilda's 
visit to Mr Kirby. After that interview, Matilda could not 
banish the subject from her mind — ^it haunted her sleeping 
and waking. She felt she must do something in the matter, 
without yet knowing what; but the more she thought, the 
more decided was she to find out Eustace, if possible. Mr 
Kirby had mentioned his probable address should he still re- 
main in London. As soon as she could make an object for 
going to town, she accompanied her father, as was customary 
for one or other of them to do occasionally. On her father's 
leaving her, she felt the peculiarity of her position. At a 
distance it had seemed easy enough to call and make an in- 
quiry after their friend the late curate, since she herself had 
no interest in him except under those aspects ; but now, and 
especially when, after having attended to some little com- 
missions, she found herself in Montague Place, she trembled, 
and felt as though she were about to do something wrong. 
Still, she did not waver. The nearer she approached the 
house, the more awkward she felt, and objections of aU kinds 
presented themselves. She walked once or twice up and 
down before she could muster sufficient courage, or frame her 
words into somewhat fitting speech. Time, however, was 
passing ; that last evening presented itself to her, and Har- 
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riet's subsequent sadness — ^the latter suppressed indeed, but 
to herself sufficiently evident. A change, she felt, had some- 
how or other come over them all, in consequence of the de- 
parture of Eustace. In the midst of her gloomy musings 
she made a sudden halt before the door of No. — , and in 
another second or two she was asking, with an unfaltering 
voice, " Ifl Mr Robert Eustace at home ? " No, he was not 

there ; he had left : he was in shire ; but would be back 

in a few days. Mr Eustace, senior, was not in town either. 

Matilda felt quite discouraged, and the servant could not 
but notice something peculiar. 

Mr Robert Eustace is our friend," said Matilda ; " he was 
curate at Northgate, where we live, and left suddenly, without 
our seeing him. We all wish to hear of him." 

" Oh, indeed. Miss," interposed the maid, evidently as 
though she knew nothing of the matter. 

" Our rector," continued Matilda, " tells us Mr Eustace is 
going to India." 

" That is quite true. Miss," said the maid ; " but thq time 
is uncertain : he is going to pay some visits first." 

Matilda handed her card. " You can mention my call," 
she said. " You can say " — She stopped, and could pro- 
ceed no further ; but in a second or two continued — " You 
can say Miss Templeton called, though indeed the card itself 
wiU say that." 

The servant gave a fixed look of interest and curiosity at 
the sweet and beautiful speaker, which made the latter rather 
uncomfortable. 

As she turned from the door she felt that nothing more 
could be done. Doubtless Eustace would now call. Or, 
supposing he was unable to do so, he would at all events 
write. For an ordinary lover of Harriet's she would not, 
assuredly, have done as she had done ; but one to whom, 
more than to any other, she could wish to see her united, 
demanded, however circumstances might seem for a time un- 
favourable, affectionate confidence — demanded that some 
effort should be made to understand what at present was 
certainly perplexing. She felt sure that already Harriet was 
improved in character — ^and this gave her assurance that the 
influence of Eustace would prove in the highest degree bene- 
ficial. She had not either heard or seen any more of Tom's 
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friend, Smith, and hoped that this foolish affair was quite 
ended. It was now some few months past since Tom had 
introduced this friend to his sister. They had met him 
during one of their walks, and he had appeared to be at once 
enamoured of Harriet, while she was pleased and flattered by 
his evident admiration, and his complimentary attention. 
Because she liked amusement as well as admiration, she had 
encouraged him. She had no thought about the matter 
beyond present gratification; and when, after two or three 
times meeting, the gentleman became (as she was perfectly 
aware) too presuming and familiar, she had not the decision 
to dismiss him at once, or to tell Tom to do so. Tom was 
amused with the affair. Moreover, he had at the same time 
a flirtation — of a more serious nature perhaps — going on, in 
which " Smith " was rendering Mm assistance. Tom was not 
given to reflection any more than Harriet was. He planned 
several meetings, unknown to her ; but still not a particle of 
love was awakened towards the stranger, and no admiration 
except of his handsome face. On the contrary, when, about 
the period of Matilda's discovering the acquaintanceship, the 
idea was suggested that possibly her admirer might have 
some serious idea about her, she felt displeased — almost 
offended, and determined to give up the affair. Eustace had 
by that time become interesting to her : she had sometimes 
caught his glance resting kindly— could it be admiringly ? — 
upon her ; and although she had, as has been seen, persuaded 
herself that he merely pitied and prayed for her as a frail and 
faulty being, she had frequently thought of him with a gentle 
and tender regret that she was so very different a being from 
what his notion must be of feminine beauty and excellence. 

Anxiously and impatiently did Matilda await a visit or a 
letter from Eustace. Many days passed, and it appeared al- 
most as though neither the one nor the other would be vouch- 
safed. In the meantime she devoted herself as much as 
possible to Harriet. 

'' It's going to be a dull day,'' said the latter, one morning, 
as the three ladies sauntered about after breakfast before the 
flower-bedecked windows. " I feel as though nobody would 
come, and I don't know what to set about;" and she yawned 
and sighed. 

" You shaU drive out grandma," suggested Matilda, in a 
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low voice. " I'll take the back seat, if you like to have my 
company." 

" You'll be wanting to call at that horrid school, or on some 
pensioner, or to do something else equally disagreeable." 

" Well, that would not take long ; but if you like I'll give 
myself up entirely to you for the day. Behold an amiable 
sister I " 

" Exemplary ! Well, then, don't let's go anywhere ; I hate 
going out unless there's some extra inducement. We'll stay 
in and do nothing but make ourselves miserable." 

" Very well, so far as staying in ; but for being miserable 
— ^we'll try the opposite mode. I shall ask the Eastwoods to 
come ; " and, unknown to Harriet, she despatched the gar- 
dener to their acquaintances to ask for their company as soon 
as possible. " Grandma, however, must have a drive," she 
said, again joining them. 

" Grandma will not," said the old lady ; " she can be very 
happy with you all in this garden." 

Harriet soon threw herself down on the grasS, with a book. 
Matilda strolled with Mrs Martin to see the bees. The buz- 
zing things were heard before they reached them, and pleas- 
ant enough that sound came from behind the thick hedge. 
To both of them it was very sweet music. They opened the 
doors and saw the little people actively engaged in a way not 
to be understood, though Mrs Martin, indeed, had her own 
way of interpreting and explaining everything. 

When again they joined the rest. Grandmamma, by general 
request, read aloud some lines understood to be her own com- 
position. 

Harriet alone protested against " lines," declaring that she 
" hated " them. " But never mind," she added ; "I'm no- 
body, and can do nothing but arrange flowers." And, reclin- 
ing on the grass with a large quantity about her, she began 
making bouquets with great care and study. 

All were delighted, and expressed thanks to the reader 
when her clear beautifiil voice became silent. Even Harriet 
had been pleased, though her way of signifying this was 
peculiar. 

" Not so bad, little granny," she said ; and, making her way 
on her knees to Mrs Martin, she continued : " Were you a 
little school-girl, and I the English teacher, you should have 
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a prize ; but as it is, this will be more acceptable ; " and she 
presented one of the most exquisite little bouquets. 

So Grandmamma thought, as she stroked the bright crea- 
ture's head, and kissed her forehead. At this precise moment 
a servant advanced to say that Mr Wood wished to see the 
ladies. 

" We know who they are I " exclaimed Harriet, " so Fm 
exempt. But, for goodness' sake, don't let that bore come 
here, Elizabeth " (to the maid). 

" You need not fear," returned Matilda ; " * private and con- 
fidential ' is, no doubt, the nature of the interview ; " and she 
went to the house. Master Wood bowed low when he saw 
her ; but he seemed to be scrupidously avoiding the exhibition 
of his customary loquacity. 

" Well, Mr Wood, any news?" 

*' Why, miss, I've brought a letter." 

"From whom?" 

" If I may say so, miss, the inside will tell that much, and 
a little more." 

" All weU at home, Wood?" 

" Much obliged, miss ; my little family's all right. Good- 
day, miss." And already he was outside the door. 

"You're in haste, to-day; what is the matter?" said 
Matilda. 

" The fact is, miss," said Wood, " I'm the person that writ 
the letter you hold in your hands ; and I wouldn't go to talk 
and let out what's in that ; or what's the use and good of 
writing it? as I've many a time said." 

" I would not on any account lead you to do so. It's a 
very good idea of yours. Good-day." 

Matilda ran off with the letter. It was addressed, " To the 
Ladys," and ran as follows : 

" My Ladys, — I have had it on my mind always as I ought 
to tell it, but I should be sorry to do what was wrong ; but 
still, in course, I must do right as far as in me lies ; so please 
to excuse, Ladys, all blunders and defects, for I'm not used to 
it. Only it wasn't children throwed the stones, as I said ; for 
I was certain so far as that ; only still it wasn't for me to 
make mischief in familys, and it isn't now. Still, as I say, 
you, Ladys, have asked me to give you information, and so I 

L 
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do it ; for now all is passed and over, and, it is to be hoped, 
no notice taken on it. It was, Ladys, Mr T. Templeton and 
Mr Isherwood (for I find that's his name, which I didn't know 
till to-day ; but now it's come out for a certain reason) ; they 
throwed the stones, perhaps for no malice, but a spree, and 
didn't think what was to come of it. And remain, with my 
best duty, Ladys, your humble servant, J. Wood." 

Mrs Martin was perfectly astonished at this news. She 
handed the note to the girls, who talked aside on the matter, 
and were no less surprised than Grandmamma. It seemed to 
them all not unlikely that Tom should be up to mischief; but 
this sort of mischief seemed too low for Mr Isherwood, and 
they could not believe he would be a party to it. That such 
a report should get about, however, proved what was suffi- 
ciently painful, viz. the fact that Tom was known in the place 
to lead an idle life, and to have companions not likely to im- 
prove him, to say the least. Before their visiters they could 
not say much : they passed the matter off; but in talking of 
it afterwards, the result of much discussion was, that Isher- 
wood's name being mixed up with the affair must be an acci- 
dent. Harriet thought it nearly certain that the companion 
must have been Smith, who in all probability had been often 
seen with Tom, and that, through one of the servants, the 
name of Isherwood might have been fixed upon him. Still, 
anyway, it was strange. 

Matilda was determined to tell Tom what they had heard ; 
and she very soon had the opportunity. He seemed at first 
rather confused and ashamed ; but, recovering himself in a few 
minutes, braved it out as usual. 

*' We had capital fun," he said. 

" Who? May I ask your companion's name? I have 
been told it, but could not believe." A sudden thought 
seemed to strike Tom ; he burst out laughing, and replied : 

" Isherwood." 

" Nonsense," said Matilda, colouring slightly. 

" Why so ? Why nonsense ? Because you fancied he 
couldn't enjoy a bit of fun ? " 

"Fun! not such low fun as that I" exclaimed Matilda, 
angrily. 

" I tell you it was he did all the mischief. Mind you we 
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didn't intend to cut anybody's head open; only you and 
Granny were so cross and spiteful, we both thought you de- 
served a " 

" I won't— I can't believe it I" 

" Because it's Isherwood to be sure! " said Tom, with a grin. 
" Well, it is comical, I allow ; but it's true ; and some day 
you may see for yourself: only name your day, and you shall. 
Upon my word, I didn't know the most vulnerable part of you 
before — ah I ah I" and again Tom seemed nearly suffocated 
with his own ideas, while Matilda was both shocked and 
grieved. Alone again, however, she reasoned herself out of 
her credulity. She so well knew Tom, that she was sure, 
could he think it would tease her to get up such a report, he 
would certainly do so. Anyway she was much annoyed; 
and, after all her reasoning, such an appearance of truth had 
Tom's communication assumed, that she could not quite ban- 
ish the idea of Isherwood having been weakly led by Tom to 
commit a piece of folly. She had no wish to make any further 
inquiry of Wood, who, she thought, must know as little of the 
truth of the case as she herself did. Thus she endeavoured 
to banish the subject. 

Tom would at one time have enjoyed the joke with Harriet, 
but his sympathy with her was in some degree interfered with. 
Harriet did enjoy the joke against Matilda, to the ftirther an- 
noyance of the latter. She drew a comic picture of the scene, 
with Isherwood as the hero ; and poor Matilda had the laugh 
of all against her. 
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t Salt 

The new curate, Mr Downing, had stepped easily into his 
office. He was not a man to see lions in the way ; he took 
things comfortably, and went through his duties in a methodi- 
cal manner. He did not love his profession ; he had been 
brought up to it because it suited the ideas and the convenience 
of his family ; his own individual taste lay in quite another 
direction. His father had, in fact, had to insist that imless he 
would be " cut off with a shilling," he must enter the church. 
He consequently, and as it was thought very wisely, yielded 
to circumstances, entering at Brazenose with the good hopes 
and wishes of all his circle. Mr Kirby's curacy — a very fair 
one — offered almost immediately on his having taken upon 
himself " holy orders." His heart not being in the work, he 
could not be the man Eustace had been : with him all was 
cold and formal, stifl&iess and solemnity making up for devo- 
tion to his duties. He read, and performed the various offices 
rhetorically well ; but he did not touch the heart, and no one 
felt him to be a friend and a brother. His sermons were ex- 
anfples of specimen composition ; but they did not, all things 
considered, eclipse those of Mr Kirby, who found him to be a 
man companionable to himself, and ready to do anything he 
wished. He was a man of business, moreover, sharp and 
shrewd, eminently one who would not be imposed on. Mr 
Kirby had never liked a curate so well, and saw him very fre- 
quently. The poor people were quite indifferent both to him 
and his sermons ; he passed in and out amongst them as one 
having little affinity with them. He pleased the select party : 
the Ladies' Committee thought well of him. Mrs Bousfield 
maintained that he asked no *^ impertinent questions," and was 
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" not a meddling man." Althongh politely received by Mr 
Templeton, he took no notice of Matilda's school. Mr Tem- 
pleton never spoke of it, and thus there was no need of his 
doing so. 

Mr Kirby, unlike his curate, had grown up for, and grown 
to, his profession : the gift of Northgate, with that of one or 
two other parishes, had been in his family for many years ; 
almost from the crsidle he had known what was to be his course 
in- the world ; and though his talents were not by any 
means striking, he had not found that circumstance presented 
any obstacle to his obtaining many honours. 

Mr Kirby, his sister, and the curate, were one day engaged 
in serious conversation ; Miss Kirby herself appeared some- 
what annoyed and agitated. 

" Nicholas," she said, in allusion to previous remarks, "take 
my advice, and have nothing to do with that man." 

"Were it only to serve Sie Ponsonbys," said Mr Kirby, 
** I would do it ; but I have had obligations to the family of 
their proteg6 : a strong claim urges me to do something." 

" Give help in another way," suggested Miss Kirby. 

" There is no other way : besides I wish to make the in- 
vestment ; and why not he be there as well as any one else ? " 

** Simply because we ought not to lend ourselves to such 
a matter. The very thought of a man like that being 
placed in so important and responsible a position makes me 
shudder." 

Mr Kirby busied himself about some matters, and did not 
heed her. 

Miss Kirby continued : " Giving in charge to a man the 
care and the keeping of the souls of others when he has evi- 
dently no thought for his own soul — ^who indeed is evidently 
in the condition of being likely to lose his own soul — ^is a very 
serious thing ; " and Miss Kirby looked down gravely over 
her work. 

" My dear madam," stiffly interposed Mr Downing, " as we 
sit in our drawing-rooms, we are perhaps imperfect judges of 
such a matter as that." 

** I am speaking the words of * truth and soberness,' " replied 
Miss Kirby ; " I am not talking at random." 

" When a man is put into a cure," interposed Mr Kirby, 
" he feelfl tlie importance of his position ; there can't be a 
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better thing happen to him for rousing him up and giving him 
plenty to do." 

But," observed Miss Kirby, unwilling to let tlie subject 
drop, " when a man has shown that he does not feel the im- 
portance of amf manly position — ^that he is lost to the finer 
susceptibilities " 

" Now you're getting into the region of romance, Janet," 
said Mr Kirby, " and there I must leave you. Man's a strange 
being: the heart is deceitful above all things — a very paradox." 

Miss Kirby sighed deeply. 

" And our church," continued Mr Kirby, " has well studied 
that heart, and met every emergency of human nature. If 
you see the good eflfect produced, you'll confess that there are 
those who, in such things, know better than you do." 

" My dear Nicholas, what I say now, I would say before 
the Queen herself head of the church though she is. A man 
who has not the love of souls has no title from God, what- 
ever you others may give him, to occupy the post in which 
you would place this individual ; and I tell you," she continued 
with a heightened colour, " you must answer to Almighty God 
for your sin if you do as you propose. Now I have relieved 
my mind." 

" We must talk the matter over, Janet," replied her brother, 
" but now is not the time. Then you," he resumed to Mr 
Downing, " can manage it all ; no one knows yoiu Here," 
he continued, placing in Mr Downing' s hands a printed cata- 
logue, and pointing to a certain item therein. 

Miss Kirby left the room with a frown of displeasure, and 
Mr Downing remarked, " A good investment : I should say 

you will make per cent. ; a little money laid out is all 

that is wanting to render the place everything that could be 
wished. It's good rich land there — excellent pasturage. Has 
he a taste for farming ? 

" The fact is I don't know what he has a taste for ; but you 
can't tell what a man is till he gets a position. Jf he's got 
any spirit in him, he can't be a man till he gets a position ; to 
be dependent on others galls him, and runs him into mischief 
— ^you know that as weU as I." 

" To be sure ; irregularities are likely to occur ; it is so with 
the best of us." 

" Anyway / am safe — ^the Ponsonbys will secure me. I 
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should invest two or three thousand in the purchase of the 
place, and a few hundreds will put it in order. We can adjust 
the matter of returns to mutual satisfaction. It's a fact, a man 
doesn't know what to do for the best with his money. Bank- 
stock is awful. I have a presentiment of danger about the 

M Bank, too, just now, and shall get my money out 

instanter. You'll call on Mr H., my solicitor, and '' 

" Of course, of course ; I am at your service. When is the 
sale?" 

" To-morrow ; about twelve or one will do." 

Mr Downing put the catalogue of sale, handed to him by 
the rector, into his pocket. 

" Well, Nicholas," said Miss Kirby, when again alone with 
her brother, " I can only wish something may happen to 
prevent this ; it will be a crying shame. Such things are to 
our disgrace." 

" Well, I can't help it," replied Mr Kirby ; " he'd get some- 
thing, if not through me. I have great hopes he will here- 
after prove an ornament to the Church." 

" Hopes," echoed Janet; " they will, I fear, prove delusive, 
Nicholas." 

" You are too hard; the Ponsonbys think it's all right, 
and he has sown his wild oats. He has turned his attention 
to the thing ; and what would you have him do ? To change 
now would clearly be lost time. Then you know the 
Ponsonbys have set their hearts upon it." Mr Kirby paced 
the room as though musing, and presently observed : " Why, 
it's the end and scope of all they go through, and all that's 
expended on them. Fancy mi/ having been turned adrift, 
for instance — I should have been like a fish out of water, 
Janet." 

" You are different " 

" Certainly," continued Mr Kirby," I should like to see 
him a little more settled first ; but no doubt we shall." 

*^ Settled, indeed!" 

" Come, come, no more frowning," said Mr Kirby, some- 
what out of patience ; ^' but get out and look after your 
flowers. You women sit stitching till your senses get bewil- 
dered — mystified. What a saving of time and temper it 
would be if you could glue your edges together, or something 
of that sort ;" and the rector laughed at his own idea. 
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The circmnstance which led to the foregoing conversation 
"was a notice which Mr Kirby had lately seen in the " Times'' 
of a sale of advowson. 

Making it his business to inquire into the matter, he had 
ascertained that the property was highly valuable; in short, 
that his money would be invested to considerable advantage 
could he secure it at his own terms. The gross income of 
the living was computed at nearly £1000 per annum, and 
would be capable of increase. He had, as he himself ad* 
mitted, his reasons for wishing to serve both the Ponsonbys 
and their protege ; and he knew he might make his own ar- 
rangements with both parties. 

He had been some little time waiting for an advertisement 
of the kind ; and knowing no one to apply to at the moment, 
moreover being aware of the good business qualities of 
Downing, he determined to intrust the matter to him. 

Clavering was walking along Street, without having 

any particular object just then in view. Presently, while 
gazing in at a jeweller's shop window,, he found himself 
seized by the arm. He looked round ; it was Sparkes who 
had used this familiarity with him. 

'* The 'lust of the eye'— eh?" said Sparkes. " Well," he 
continued, •* perhaps that's better than * the pride of life ' — it's 
easier to curb." 

" That's very doubtful," replied Clavering, laughing ; but 
in this case I must curb, for I'm attracted by — ^what say 
you?" 

" One of those thick chains," said Sparkes, observing that 
Clavering wore a small one. 

" Nothing of the kind," said Joseph, sharply ; " your 
wisdom's at fault for once. It's that wonderful clock, which 
£100 wouldn't purchase. I must curb my passions, Mr 
Sparkes." 

" Right, right ; cannot do better — glad to hear you say so. 
Youth wants just that very power of curbing ; it's a thing" 

" Which way are you going? " asked Joseph, wishing to be 
rid of Sparkes, and intending to mention his own course as the 
very opposite. 

" By the by, come my way," said Sparkes : " time's no 
object to you, I suppose, nor way either." 

" I beg your pardon," returned Clavering, rather annoyed ; 
" my time's as valuable as yours, anyhow." 
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"Impossible, my young friend — I don't mean to be impolite ; 
but" 

** Well, I consider you are — very." 

" No ; permit me to explain." 

" It's not at all necessary. My time is of so much value 
that I must wish you good-day." 

" Wait," exclaimed Sparkes, catching hold of the breast of 
Joseph's coat ; " it's of importance. Where do you think 
I'm going?" 

" To the old gentleman," said Joseph, internally, " and I 
wouldn't for the world stand in your way;" but he asked 
aloud: 

" Well, where are you agoing?" 

" There's a sale just by here." 

" A sale !" pleasant morning to you — I don't envy you for 
the next two or three hours. I've been at a sale before now, 
and had enough of it." 

"A sale of advowson among other things — a good fat 
living peradventurefor some fortunate man, and the care of 
500 to 1000 souls, say. * Delightful task,' as saith the poet, 
you know — eh ? Now you, as a man of the pen, should catch 
at the thing. Come in with me — it's just by." 

** Clavering seemed musing and hesitating : suddenly it 
struck him that he really would go in. " Why, yovUve seen 
such a thing many a time," he said to Sparkes. 

" Never," all the years I've been in London, never have I 
happened to look in on such an occasion ; but you know — I've 
told you — ^how my mind has been exercised for a length of 
time past." 

" Oh I by all means," said Joseph, wishing to cut him short. 

" Everything," continued Sparkes, without seeming to heed 
the sharp manner of his companion, " everything at all bear- 
ing upon the question of church matters" 

" And be hanged," muttered Clavering to himself. 

" Is of the deepest, the most vital, interest to me." ^ 

" Precisely so," observed Joseph, satirically. 

** Your friend now — I wish I had fallen across him." 

"Instead of me," interposed Clavering; "and welcome," 
he added, laughing. 

" Not instead of," said Sparkes, " but as well as. This way 
now," and he turned into a doorway near at hand. Clavering 
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would have there bade him a hasty good-bye ; but again the 
inclination came over him to follow, and he did so. They 
proceeded along a dirty mud-beplastered passage — ^for it was 
a very muddy day in London — ^and up some stairs in a similar 
condition, till the sounds of feet and voices told them they 
were near the auction-mart, into which they now entered, and 
where were assembled the usual package of people. The 
room was full ; Sparkes and Clavering got along by the wall, 
against which they leaned themselves, in order to watch and 
listen to the proceedings. There were various properties to 
be disposed of; and various shades and grades of bidders 
afforded matter of interest to Sparkes. A gin-palace was 
one of the first of those properties coming under the hammer ; 
it was described by the auctioneer as " well situated in an ad- 
mirable locality for the description of business — really a ^palace' 
in the neighbourhood. You know, gentlemen," continued the 
auctioneer, " men and woman, however poor, must have their 
beer and their gin. This house is situated amongst the scum, 
you may say, and offscouring — just those " parties who will 
support you." 

'* If the teetotallers don't stop 'em," observed one man with 
a sneer. Another muttered an oath for their benefit, heard 
only by those close by him, one of whom was Joseph Claver- 
ing. A third gave a groan, the auctioneer in the meantime 
proceeding, and bidders advancing one above another with 
that suspicion with which rogue watches rogue, or with the 
fiendish eagerness to pounce upon the innocent and defenceless, 
which is nowhere more strikingly seen than on an occasion of 
this kind. Sparkes's wink of the eye once or twice attracted 
the attention of those who were watching him ; and was sup- 
posed to have an especial meaning, at first deceiving some of 
the knowing ones. Sparkes himself became aware that he 
was an object of attraction ; and thus seemed forced to be still 
more eccentric in his manner, for his eye twitched up ever}' 
time he looked at the auctioneer, and made him appear so 
remarkable that, standing conspicuously as he did, every one 
was for a little time struck by him. This was very annoying 
to Clavering, who every now and then gave him a push, as 
one does to wake up a sleeping or snoring companion. 
Sparkes could not understand him ; but took it well, merely 
saying, " Yes, I know, all in good time, I expect it will com^ 
on next." 
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People, in the meantime, continued to move in and out; 
but Sparkes and Clayering still kept their positions against 
the wall. A man came in, apparently a gentleman^s servant, 
who planted himself close beside Clavering, and began talking 
to him familiarly. Joseph soon discovered, by a particular 
twinkle of his eye and by his thick articulation, that he was 
** half-seas over," if not more than that. 

"Things go off well to-day," he observed to Joseph, in 
words so jumbled together that only surrounding circumstances 
made them guessed at. 

" Indeed," said Joseph in reply, " I'm liftle used to sales, 
but I suppose they do." 

" No more am I," returned the man, " leastways not at 
all so ; but the gentleman I live with, Sir George T., has sent 
me to bid for him, because he's suddenly summoned away, 
and consequently can't be in two places at the same time." 

" You know that important fact," said Clavering. 

" It's a strange scene," interposed Sparkes in a whisper, 
and as though he liad been studying the subject ever since 
he had fixed his head against the wall, as doubtless he had ; 
" how do you reconcile it to the idea you have conceived of 
church business?" 

" I hav'n't conceived an idea on the subject," said Clavering ; 
" not the shadow of an idea." 

" You are humorous," returned Sparkes ; " but this is a 
theme demanding gravity-=-the whole thing is corrupt:" and 
he talked on some little time in the same strain, Joseph rudely 
turning away to the drunken man at his other elbow, who 
seemed not yet disposed to leave him. " Well, what's your 
lot?" he asked him. 

" This," replied the man, holding up a printed paper of the 
sale, and pointing to the number against which a mark had 
been placed in pencil by his master. 

" Ah I a very eligible little property, no doubt," observed 
Clavering. " For a hunting-box?" he asked. 

" As for that, don't know," said the man ; " might be many 
things ; but may not be — can't say ; " and he seemed to be 
getting more bewildered. After a pause, and as though 
making an effort to be brighter, he added : '^ It's the voting 
— ^votes for members — ^this here lot;" again pointing to the 
mark beside his paper. Clavering supposed that it mast be 
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a little freehold property, and would give a vote for the 
county. 

The advowson seemed so long coming that he began to get 
impatient, and to talk of " vanishing," when the auctioneer, 
with his characteristic sharp knock, called out — " Small Free- 
hold Property ; " and eyes and ears were afresh directed tow- 
ards him. Clavering had by this time possessed himself of a 
catalogue, and was mechanically looking over it. He remem- 
bered the lot to be bidden for by the man-servant, and was 
wondering what sort of place that could be, or rather thinking 
how pleasant a place it must be. It was described as twenty 
miles from London. Joseph knew it to be in a beautiful 
country, and that it possessed many of the advantages vaunted 
of in the catalogue. Now again his eye glanced back to the 
lot at present imder the hammer. For want of something 
better to occupy his attention, he contrasted the two. The 
present lot was from forty to fifty miles ofi*, in a solitary re- 
tirement, two miles even from a village, and three from the 
nearest town. It was in a swampy country ; and a man near 
him said the dwelling was a mere hut. The auctioneer nec- 
essarily made the best of it; but Clavering could not help 
wondering who would be the purchaser. It was knocked 
down sooner than he expected ; and presently the butler was 
again by his side, and, giving him a bow, said simply, 

" I wish you a good-day, sir." 

" How I " exclaimed Clavering ; " going before business 
comes on? Deputed some one to act for you ?" 

" My business is done, sir," replied the man ; " and I hope 
satisfactory. I always endeavour, sir, to do my duty and give 
satisfaction. Good-day, sir," — ^another very polite bow. 

" Business done," rejoined Clavering, quickly ; " then I'm 
mistaken. Show me your paper ; I fear you've made a mess 
of it." 

The man handed his catalogue to Clavering, and, while his 
eyes twinkled more than ever, he strove to point out the 
marked paragraph. 

" I thought so!" exclaimed Joseph, colouring with vexation, 
as though the matter had concerned himself personally. 
*' You've committed a fine blunder, truly ; why, you've bought 
<4m/" and he directed the man's attention to the property 
which had really been, through his stupidity, knocked down 
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to his master. The man became rather angry ; but, though 
this was evident, his bland manner still distinguished him. Ue 
merely observed : " You'll find, sir, you're mistaken : this is 
the lot; and here's Sir George's own mark against it." 

" That I do not doubt," said Clavering. " Well, it is to 
be hoped," he continued, " that, as you say, the matter will 
prove satisfactory." The man said not another word, made a 
profound bow, and left the room. 

Clavering was so absorbed in this matter that he did not 
notice what the auctioneer was now saying; but Sparkes 
aroused him from his reverie. 

" Fine house and grounds" — " excellent healthy locality" — 
"ornamental waters" — "shooting " — " fishing " — " Sir G. H.'s 
hounds start weekly in the season," and other attractions, fell 
smoothly from the honied tongue of one who was evidently 
clever at his business. 

" Come," said Sparkes, in an under- voice, " many a one — 
parson or not — ^would jump at that." 

" Trust nie for jumping into it, if I had the chance," replied 
Joseph. 

" I'd jump miles off to avoid it," said Sparkes ; " I wouldn't 
willingly come within smell of it." 

" Then confess you shouldn't have come here." 

" No, I won't do that. I felt a wish ; I am satisfied." 

" Easily satisfied," observed Clavering, as they moved off 
towards the stairs. 

" You're mistaken there, my young friend ; I want such an 
amount of evidence as I can scarcely obtain in a lifetime." 

" To make you give up your own predetermined opinions ? 
Oh I yes, I think so," said Joseph. 

"To establish me firmly on a principle," interposed the 
other ; " so that, if I may use the expression, Satan himself 
may not prevail against me. You'll say. What is there in 
witnessing a sale? Nothing. Still it certainly brings the 
thing before me in all its vulgar colours." 

" Well," said Clavering, laughingly, "I'll bid you good-bye ;" 
for by this time they were again in the street. 

" I shall go to ' The Beeches ' to-night," remarked Sparkes, 
" to see my old Mend Templeton and bis amiable daughters. 
Miss Templeton is a young lady with whom it is an honour 
and a pleasure to converse." 
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" A pleasant evening to you," said Joseph, sighing uncon- 
sciously. He also had a wish to go to "The Beeches" that 
night ; but he now determined to put off his visit till the next 
day. 

" You won't accompany me?" suggested Sparkes. 

" One great presence will be enough at a time," replied 
Clavering, satirically. " You throw me in the shade com- 
pletely ; and that is not pleasant to human vanity." 

Before Sparkes left town, he stumbled upon Mr Downing, 
to whom he mentioned where he had been ; and finding that 
the curate knew about the sale of the advowson, he inquired 
of him as to the purchaser. Mr Downing gave him some par- 
ticulars ; afterwards remarking : 

" I reckon it a bargain at £4000." 

" Let's see," said Sparkes, gravely ; " how many souls do 
you compute ? Say 800 : about £5 a-piece for the souls — eh ? 
Isn't that the figure?" 

Downing looked at him in a way as though he must have 
misunderstood him, and said vacantly, 

"What?" 

" Why, it's dirt cheap," pursued Sparkes, not noticing the 
slight interruption, and still maintaining his gravity ; and he 
added, " What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" 

" True," replied Downing, indifferently ; and, not caring to 
say more on the subject, a few general remarks concluded their 
interview. 
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The position of the two sisters was now somewhat peculiar ; 
each knew that the other had a sorrow at heart which must 
not be spoken of. To Matilda it seemed an unaccountable 
thing that Eustace did not come^-did not at least write. What 
to think of it she knew not ; and yet she had such strong feith 
in him that she could not indulge a thought against him. It 
seemed to her that nothing more could be done ; she could 
but hope that Harriet would, in a little time, forget her sorrow, 
and that it might prove salutary to her. 

Her sister's disappointment, however, did not wholly occupy 
her thoughts : she could not help feeling a sort of anger and 
annoyance that Isherwood should be in any way compromised 
with Tom, who, from several things which had come to her 
knowledge, she considered anything but a credit to the family. 
She even felt sorry that he should have been seen in the village 
with her brother. Then again she was half-ashamed of the 
warm interest she felt in him, and sought to banish the thought 
as speedily as possible. Another source of anxiety was her 
grandmother, whose health appeared to be fiEtiling; and this 
was an anxiety which occasionally overpowered every other. 
Great, therefore, were the alternations of feelings she now 
passed through in the course of a day. She had not much 
heart for school-work, and was obliged to acknowledge to her- 
self that it had become less interesting than it used to be. 
Every day indeed, if possible, she made her appearance in the 
schoolroom, even if she had no more time than just to look 
round — it seemed a duty. 

The school, however, continued to be talked of for miles 
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round. Moreover Mrs Bousfield, of " the National," felt her- 
self of more importance than ever — so many ladies had called 
in upon her, some of whom had been so kind and condescend- 
ing I The number of her pupils had increased, and she, good 
soul, imagined this to be entirely her own doing — a fruit of 
her superior talent in the art of teaching. Necessarily she 
was occasionally — and not unfrequently — ^ruffled by hearing 
accounts of the other school. Master Wood, who kept the 
garden in order, was sometimes a cause of irritation to the 
governess. 

" Got rather out of order here," he observed to her one 
evening, while he stood looking about to see what might be 
the probable extent of his work, and as the good dame ap- 
peared at the doorstep with a frown on her countenance. 

"And whose fault's that. Wood?" she asked, sharply. 
"It's not my business. Yes, we are rather out of order, and 
so is other things." 

" That's a true word," replied Wood ; " never was a truer ; 
and every one must look at home, though it ain't for me to 
say anything." 

" Oh I look at home ; yes, indeed, we've much call," said 
Mrs Bousfield ; " it's what I tell the children every day." 

" It's not much use telling 'em," returned Wood, who had 
some confused notions of the new system of education as in- 
troduced at " The Beeches ; " and as he spoke he spat upon his 
hands, and taking up his spade stuck it violently into the 
ground at random. " There's something more than telling," 
he continued : *' children's minds is like the ground, and you 
must dig at 'em." 

Mrs JBousfield burst out laughing, partly at thfe really com- 
ical manner of Wood, and partly, it is to be feared, from a 
slight wish on her part to treat his remarks as she thought 
they deserved. 

"I suppose that's one of the new ideas got up yonder," she 
observed. 

" It's not a bad idea," replied Wood, one of his immense 
mud-covered boots on the dib of his spade. 

" Oh I of course it isn't," was the reply. 

" Children," continued Wood, " that is, their minds, I should 
say, is like the mould of the ground." 

" Well, you said that before." 
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" And I say it again — which is dry, and hard, and useless, 
and goes all to weeds and ruination if you don't dig at it, and 
turn it up, and sift it, and manure it, and all sorts of actions 
which a man like me knows well." 

Mrs Bousfield stood looking at him with a derisive expres- 
sion of countenance, and wondering what would come next. 

" It's hard work," continued Wood ; " it's no joke to rear 
up children as they ought to be done, and I respect them that 
does it." 

" Why, yes, you ought to," said Bousfield, rather pleased 
at this testimony paid to her profession. " It's not a lazy life, 
I can tell you ; but as for new-fangled notions, I haven't pa- 
tience with them. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
plain needlework, is all that's wanted for this life and the 
next," said the governess, mechanically ; " and as for morals, 
it won't do to think of it," she added, her rapid transition of 
thought causing some confusion in her sentence. 

"The morals I" echoed Wood; "ah I that's an extraordi- 
nary point with the ladies up yonder." 

" I should think so," said Mrs Bousfield, laughing. " I can 
tell you it's the first thing with me in my school — more than 
all the learning, as I tell them, which is great too, when you 
come to think of all the books which are writ." 

Their attention was now arrested by the sound of voices in 
Mr Templeton's grounds. These grounds extended as far as 
the back of the National School — a good distance from the 
residence of the family. With the curiosity characteristic of 
such people as Mrs Bousfield and Master Wood, they went 
simultaneously to the back part of the house, in order to see 
what and Who was to be seen. The laughing and shouting 
became now quite loud, and the words, " Jerry, Jerry, you 
tiresome creature I " were distinctly heard. In another moment 
the object of all this excitement walked pompously and quietly 
through a hole in the hedge, and presented himself before 
Bousfield and Master Wood, bearing a letter in his beak ; and 
in another minute the head of Harriet Templeton was seen a 
little above, while she cried out hastily and in some excite- 
ment, " Wood, wiU you stop Jerry, or get that letter from 
him ? — ^he'U tear it to pieces : stop him I stop him, pray I " 

" I don't know how, miss," was the reply ; but at the same 
moment he held up a stick at the bird ; and the latter, making 

M 
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a dart at it, dropped the prize, which Wood immediately seized, 
handing it to Harriet with great satisfaction, and receivmg 
many thanks. He next went to take up the bird; but a 
caution from Harriet made him alter his determination and 
leave the mischievous creature to itself. It sat some time 
gravely breaking up its stick, and, being at length weary of 
the process, returned as it had entered, mounting, with an 
affectionate little chuckle, on the arm of its mistress, as though 
nothing had happened. 

"There's morals I" ejaculated Mrs Bousfield; "the very 
birds taught to carry love-letters, no doubt I " 

Harriet had indeed been in great fear about that letter, 
which was addressed to her sister in the handwriting of 
Eustace. Matilda was not at home when it arrived. Harriet 
longed to break the seal ; but to open each other's letters had 
been a thing not allowed. What could Eustace write about, 
after having gone away under such painful circumstances? 
and why, too, should he write to Matilda? As she stood 
looking at it, and thinking, without being aware that the bird 
was by her feet, she had dropped the letter, which he had 
immediately seized, bearing it away as though in triumph. 
Harriet was horror-struck lest he should destroy or lose it. 
She screamed out ; she tore after it ; but the bird cleverly 
eluded her. 

Matilda, who had almost given up all hopes about Eustace, 
was much excited on seeing this letter. She, like Harriet, 
immediately recognised the hand, for both had seen Eustace's 
writing. She coloured up, and in some confusion opened it 
at once, reading as follows : 

" My dear Miss Templeton, — I must apologize for my seem- 
ing rudeness in not having earlier acknowledged your polite 
call. The fact is, your card has but just turned up, and led to 
inquiry, by which I learn the honour you have done me. I 
thank you most sincerely ; and the more so as I stand self- 
condemned for having left Northgate without saying a formal 
farewell at * The Beeches.' I am unable to exculpate myself 
for having omitted to do so ; and can but say, in extenuation 
of my fault, though not as excuse, that farewells are sometimes 
attended with painful feelings ; and that I was in the condition 
of finding it would be so in my own case. Believe me, I am 
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not unmindful of the kind treatment I experienced at your 
house, during the short but happy period of my stay at North- 
gate ; nor, although past circumstances may seem at variance 
with my statement, am I ungratefuL Those times I passed 
in your family-circle will ever be treasured up in my memory 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and of regret. I am on the 
eve of departure for India, leaving here to-night for Southamp- 
ton, where I join the vessel ' Conqueror/ 

" With my kindest regards to Mr Templeton and the family, 
believe me to remain, my dear Miss Templeton, yours very 
faithfully, Robebt Eustace." 

Harriet had turned away, and was kneeling on the ground, 
stroking and talking to Jerry ; but Matilda knew fuU well 
that she was awaiting with impatience a sight of the letter, 
which, on the whole, it was better she should see than not. 
Matilda trembled internally as she said, " Here, Hally, I sup- 
pose this is a kind of farewell." Harriet came towards her 
without saying a word and took the letter. Matilda saw 
that she looked pale : she quietly awaited the result. 

" You called on himl" exclaimed Harriet presently, in sur- 
prise and anger ; " how ridiculous I " 

'^ I do not think it so," replied Matilda : '^ Mr Eustace was 
our friend ; his leaving Noithgate as he did was unaccount- 
able to me." 

"Indeed I" returned Harriet, trying to appear indifferent, 
but failing ; " it was not so to me." 

Matilda was somewhat arrested ; she looked fixedly at her 
sister : that look expressed an inquiry which did not, could not, 
then find words. A new idea struck her : could there have 
been more between them than she had hitherto suspected? 
Had Harriet played the coquette, rejected the man she loved, 
and afterwards regretted her foUy? The tone of Eustace's 
note seemed now almost to express this." 

There was a short pause, and Harriet said, still in an angry 
tone, " I wish you would not be quite so busy in other people's 
affairs." 

" Other people's I I considered it our common business," 
replied Matilda. ^* I could not run the risk of losing a friend, 
without some effort made to save him ? But why do you say 
that his not coming again caused you no surprise ? I saw 
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that he liked you ; but — surely — did he propose to you ? Did 
you refuse him?" 

Harriet had her back to Matilda; she had again turned 
away to fondle her bird. She did not reply to the questions put 
to her. There was perfect silence for a few seconds, a silence 
at length interrupted by a flood of weeping on the part of 
Harriet. Matilda approached and passed her arm round her 
sister : 

" Oh I Hally, dear," she said, " do not cry, or let me share 
your trouble." 

" You should not have called," sobbed out Harriet sullenly : 
" let him go to India ; we have nothing to do with him." 

"Then why distress yourself?" 

" Because you vnll interfere." 

Matilda was determined to pursue the subject, not minding the 
rebuffs given her, although indeed she could not refrain from 
tears. Harriet finally became softened, and confided to her 
sister the painful circumstances characterizing the last visit of 
Eustace at " The Beeches." Little as there was to tell, Matilda 
felt it to be of great importance. She no longer wondered at 
Harriet's evidently profound regret; and while feeling that 
the punishment was just, she loved Harriet but so much the 
more for the feeling evinced by her ; and even in the midst of 
lier grief at the discovery made, a strong hope prevailed that 
the eventj painful as it was, and (as she now felt) without rem- 
edy, might be of considerable benefit for the future. 

After a short time the sisters cheered up. In youth the sun 
of happiness is not long or effectually obscured. Even in the 
midst of sorrow there is so much buoyancy, and the tendency 
to pleasure and gaiety is so prominent, that mental clouds are 
not abiding. After much talk, it was agreed that papa should 
not be troubled about this affair ; it should pass away as it 
might. Matilda saw that the letter of Eustace was kept by 
Harriet, and she would not ask for it. 

Now, more than ever, did Harriet and her attachment to 
Eustace occupy the mind of Matilda. She felt that Eustace 
must know the truth of the matter — something must be done, 
and by herself. It was not to be borne that Eustace should 
leave England with the impression on his mind that Harriet 
was engaged. That paltry flirtation for which Tom was most 
to be blamed — though Harriet had been foolish too — must be 
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teplained to him. She felt sure that could she herself but 
see Eustace, she could put the matter right at once, and thus 
render them both happy. There seemed no reason why she 
should not make the effort. It was painful indeed to leave 
grandmamma ; but, for the sake of Harriet, this feeling must be 
sacrificed. Grandmamma herself was too unselfish to place 
any obstacle in the way. She determined to go at once to 
London, and see some friends who, she very well knew; would 
tell her exactly what to do, and one of whom would accom- 
pany her ; for she made up her mind to go to Southampton to 
find out "The Conqueror," and see Eustace himself. Every 
arrangement made, she announced her intention of going to 
town to Captain Macdonald's. Miss Macdonald was an old 
friend and playfellow, and Harriet knew that Matilda had for 
some time been talking of going up to see her. The proposi- 
tion therefore, although it appeared somewhat abrupt, excited 
no suspicion ; and Matilda started as though on an ordinary 
occasion. 

The letter of Eustace revived Harriet's somewhat dormant 
grief — a grief which she felt was too deep to be ever per- 
manently forgotten. The circumstances, it must be eonfessed, 
were of so trying a nature that perhaps few early sorrows 
have been more poignant. Harriet felt now but too well 
that all was lost She had not, indeed, doubted this before ; 
but the letter confirmed her worst fears. She could not be 
surprised at the conclusion evidently drawn by Eustace, 
She could not blame him — a conviction had been forced upon 
him ; and the result was as might have been expected. And 
yet Harriet now felt as though she had hitherto clung to some 
slight idea that Eustace would not take even that strong 
evidence as conclusive. She passed a night of sorrow ; and 
when Matilda left, she spent a day perhaps the most uni- 
formly serious of her life. Never had she been so kind to 
her grandmother as she was to-day. Mrs Martin remarked 
the circimistance, and was much gratified by it. No rude or 
snappish things were said. She even asked would grand- 
mamma like a drive, and drove her out for an hour or two. In 
the afternoon, while the old lady dozed, she paced about the 
garden, thinking over the events of that memorable day 
when Eustace (and she now believed what then seemed too 
wonderful and sweet to be true) breathed his love to her, and 
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profFered her a heart which donhtless he now felt that she had 
trifled with. Her father returned early from the city, but no 
Matilda with him. She had sent a note to his office to say 
she should stay with her friends, and return with him at the 
end of the week. Harriet cheered up at the sight of her 
father. She entertained both him and grandmamma at tea, 
and finally saw them seated at draughts together. Then, no 
longer called upon to make exertions, she threw herself on 
the sofa, and became deeply sorrowful. 

Matilda, as soon as possible after her arrival at Captain 
Macdonald's, confided to her friend the matter which was 
troubling her, and her plan of action. Miss Macdonald fully 
entered into the latter ; and a& it so happened that the cap- 
tain was himself going the next day to Southampton, it was 
without much difficulty arranged that the two young ladies 
should accompany him — an arrangement mutually agreeable. 
Arrived in Southampton, and dinner ordered, they proceeded 
along the promenade — ^tree-shaded — which offers so fine a 
spectacle to the beholder of the fair and famed "waters," 
with their many noble vessels, presenting an animated and 
glorious spectacle I It was a bright clear afternoon — ^the 
sea blue as the sea alone can be when reflecting a blue sky 
through the medium of a pure atmosphere. The fair island 
opposite seemed very near; while objects were clearly de- 
fined upon its green slopes, making the little party almost 
long to cross to the pleasant town of Cowes. Matilda felt so 
much relieved, in the consciousness that she was performing 
a duty, and so buoyed up with the hope of seeing Eustace, 
and being able to tell him about Harriet, that her friends 
complimented her on her improved appearance. She had, in 
fact, never looked more lovely. Over the delicately chiselled 
classical face was spread a faint tinting that indicated health ; 
and the dark blue eyes were brilliant with hope and happi- 
ness. Captain Macdonald gained for her the required in- 
formation, and hailed a boat, into which they all entered, 
proceeding together along the " waters," on their way to the 
splendid vessel " Conqueror," commanded by Captain Irish. 
AH was so delightful, that Matilda almost forgot her errand, 
and the painful cause of it. Coming at length, however, 
alongside the stupendous vessel, a full sense of the business 
before her presented itself to her mind. Captain Macdonald 
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stood up in the boat, callii|g out at the very top of his voice — a 
most sonorous one — ^to know if Captain Irish, with whom he 
was personally acquainted^ was on board. Shortly after- 
wards, a sturdy, bluflf, good-natured face appeared, and the 
two captains, in tones loud enough to be tr3ring to the fair 
boat companions, exchanged a few words. It was under- 
stood that all were to go on board. Captain Macdonald, 
seizing a rope, was in a second by the side of his fellow- 
captain — ^the girls watching with pleasure the cordial greet- 
ing that ensued. Presently a chair was lowered, in which 
the girls were raised to the deck of the vessel, the little boat 
waiting below by its black broad side. Captain Macdonald 
made it his business to inquire about Mr Eustace, who, he 
learned, was not then on bo£u:d. Matilda feared lest after all 
she should be disappointed ; but her friends readily promised 
to wait. The vessel, indeed, was worth seeing, and occupied 
some time to go over. Matilda, who had seen comparatively 
few of such sights, was much delighted, and again forgot 
Eustace. At length, however, as time passed, and as, every- 
thing having been seen, they sat in the cabin of Captain 
Irish, she began to feel anxious about the result of her 
undertaking. Her countenance expressed the state of her 
feeling, and this was noticed by Captain Irish, who evidently 
considered that a tender liaison existed between her and the 
passenger Mr Eustace. As it often happens, however, in 
such cases, when Matilda was almost in despair, she caught 
sight of the object at present of chief interest to her, and rose 
immediately, moved by an irresistible impulse^ while a deep 
colour suffused her cheeks. ^* Eustace,^' she said to her 
friend in a whisper, and they left the cabin, appearing the 
next moment before the astonished ex-curate of Northgate. 

Eustace was at first overpowered — he could not speak. 
He turned pale as he fixed his eyes on Matilda, and made a 
sort of tottering, undecided halt as he was about passing her. 

" Oh, Mr Eustace I " she exclaimed, in an excited manner, 
" I have surprised — are you not astonished ? I felt that I 
must see you before you left.*' 

"Miss Templeton," returned Eustace, offering his hand, 
"you honour — ^indeed, I — ^but — you are visiting friends in 
Southampton." 

" I am come with friends," said Matilda, somewhat recover- 
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ing herself at having a leading question thus presented before 
her. " I am come with friends ; but I am not staying here, 
I wished much for an interview with you before your de- 
parture for India." 

Eustace bowed, and knew not what to say in reply. 

" I did not feel satisfied with what you said about not 
coming/' continued Matilda, her heart beating violently a» 
she spoke. "It seemed most unaccoimtable ; and I wished 
to have just a few words with you before " — She could not 
proceed. She felt how much more difficult the matter was 
than she had imagined ; and Eustace's manner was not en- 
cotiraging : he looked confused — almost annoyed." 

" I am sure," he^ stammered out, " I can but crave your 
pardon and excuse. I — I — Is Mr Templeton well ? " 

Matilda gained some slight courage from this very confu- 
sion of Eustace. She did not answer his question — she 
scarcely heard it. v 

" Perhaps, under the unpleasant circumstances^" she said, 
" there is really nothing to excuse ; the excuses should rather 
come from w^." 

Eustace, in his excitement, thought the "unpleasant cir- 
cumstances " must be an allusion to his sudden dismissal by 
Mr Kirby ; but the " excuses " he could not imderstand — did 
not much heed ; while the heart-affecting discovery he had, 
as he supposed, made that Harriet's affections were already 
disposed of, seemed to come back upon him fresh, as though 
it had but just been made. 

" Oh, don't mention it," he replied hurriedly, scarcely 
knowing what he said, or why he was saying it ; and he added, 
" I little thought, in the first place, to leave Northgate as I 
did." He sighed involuntarily — a deep sadness overshadow- 
ing him. 

Matilda began to feel herself in a dilemma ; while Eustace 
became still more uncomfortable, and sincerely regretted that 
he had met with his fair friend, who at length said — 

" In fact, I am come here on purpose to see you." 

Eustace was not a vain man ; but lovers in his state of 
mind think anything rather than that which it would be 
wisest and best to think. Suddenly it passed through his 
brain— could Miss Templeton have conceived an idea — ^yet 
no, it could not be — ^that she was the object of his affec- 
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tion, and that adverse circumstances had prevented his ad^ 
dressing her? In a second or two he arraigned himself 
before the bar of conscience. How had he comported him- 
self that such an idea could have arisen ? He could not 
accuse himself of ever having paid any marked attention to 
the young lady. Lovely indeed she was ; and Eustace 
gazed on Matilda in a half vacant manner, yet as though he 
were discovering a fresh character to which he had not 
hitherto been alive. She was conscious of his regarding her 
with kindness, and felt encouraged. 

" Will not the vessel still linger here ? " she asked. *^ Can 
you not yet come and see my father — us? Will you not ? " 

The " Conqueror " was to leave the " waters " that very 
night — hence the immense bustle and hurry on board. 
Eustace did not say he regretted it ; in fact, he said nothing 
to assist Matilda : he did not make the slightest allusion to 
Harriet, nor inquire after Mrs Martin. Matilda began to 
think she had been foolish in undertaking this expedition ; 
and a slight feeling of what might be thought of her conduct, 
with some chagrin thereat, crossed her mind. 

" Come, my girls, we must go," called out Captain Mac- 
donald, after some other talk had succeeded, caused by the 
two captains joining them. 

Matilda was unwilling to move. Under pretence of examin- 
ing some part of the vessel, she turned away towards where 
Eustace stood. Miss Macdonald and Eustace were close by 
her side. The two captains found yet something else to say 
to each other : the others were silent for a few seconds. 
Eustace first spoke. 

" This is indeed most kind," he said, as though all at once 
aware that he had not thought enough of the honour done 
him by Matilda. " I scarcely yet believe the evidence of my 
senses, your presence has so much astonished me ; while, at 
the same time, remembrances are awakened, made up of so 
much pleasure and pain, that I am almost bewildered ; " and 
as he finished this somewhat bungling speech, Matilda ob- 
served the slight quiver of his voice, and the sad expression 
of his countenance* 

" You might have felt differently," said she, determined to 
dash in medias res^ " had you come again ; for often our 
mingled and confused states of mind are caused by sudden 
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conclusions, which may afterwards prove to have been 
wrong." 

Eustace had an idea that she was making allusion to his 
chaplaincy and voyage. 

" It has not been so in my case/' he replied. " However, 
it is useless to dwell on the past." 

" Come, girls — girls I " vociferated Captain Macdonald ; 
"no more loitering; see only what's going on, and know 
that you're quite in the way. It's not a time for lengthened 
visits ; besides, our own time is short. Well," he continued 
to Matilda, ." you've said all you had to say ? " 

" No," returned Matilda, somewhat tremulously. 

Captain Irish laughed, and looked meaningly at her and 
Eustace. 

Eustace felt distressed, and the idea which had passed his 
mind about her in relation to himself again presented itself. 
What could possess her to seek him out, to call on him in 
London, and especially to come here ? He was silent. He 
felt himself cold and stiff, whereas he knew that he ought to 
be polite and kind. Never had he been placed in so awk- 
ward a position — nor had Matilda either. 

The two captains now became active in handing the young 
ladies to the outlet ; and Miss Macdonald had commenced 
the descent. Matilda held out her hand to Eustace, while 
tears filled her eyes. 

Eustace perceived her emotion ; he took the hand respect- 
fully. "My kind regards to Mr Templeton," he said. It 
was the only thing he could say. 

"Miss Templeton, my dear girl, are you ready?" ex- 
claimed Captain Macdonald — and at the same time he gave 
Eustace a playful nudge. 

" Oh," said Matilda, in an indistinct voice, to Eustace, 
"have you no message — ^will you not — you have been de- 
ceived — ^my sister — ^my sister I " and overpowered by her 
emotion, she leaned against the side of the vessel. Her lips 
turned very pale, but she continued muttering incoherent 
words. 

Eustace was alarmed: he felt for the moment almost on 
the verge of insanity. He put out his arm to support her — he 
passed it round her ; and thus, without more said, they stood 
till she was placed in the chair. Matilda summoned what 
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little force remained, and pressing the hand of Eustace as they 
parted, she said — 

" You have judged too hastily. Oh that you were not 
going I Remember what I say — you have judged too hastily." 

Eustace, however, did not make out what she was saying, 
there was so much noise and confusioi^, and Matilda was so 
indistinct. 

" Captain," said a voice that Matilda recognised, " one 
word more about those matters I named to you." 

" Mr Isherwood," said Eustace, tremulously, " here is Miss 
Templeton — ^you know Miss Templeton." 

Eldon, for he it was, raised his hat, and looked as one who 
had received a violent electric shock. 

" Y c e — 8," he uttered ; " it is some time since I had 
the pleasure — Are all the family well? " 

Matilda did not give her hand — she was too much hurried, 
perplexed, grieved, surprised : and at that moment the chair 
was lowered. She looked up : her eyes met those of Eldon 
Isherwood: she smiled upon him, and forgot her trouble. 
Eldon returned the smile • he kept his gaze upon her till the 
little boat disappeared. 

The business of which Eldon had spoken to Clavering, as 
leading him to Southampton, had, singularly enough, been 
with Captain Irish. He had been in the town a couple of 
days. He had come across Eustace, and had one or two 
pleasant chats with him ; without, however, gaining light on 
the love-affair existing (as Joseph had imagined) between 
him and Miss Templeton. Although differing much on 
some points, they were men capable of appreciating each 
other, and even of forming a friendship ; in fact, they had 
been mutually pleased when tkey met at " The Beeches : " 
their present intercourse ratified the friendly feelings then 
inspired. They were to write to each other, and to continue 
in their epistles those discussions which it was impossible 
could be concluded during the short period of their board-of- 
ship interviews. At parting, each seemed to the other very 
sad, more so than apparent circumstances warranted. 
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Matilda, although much disappointed, nevertheless received 
comfort and satisfaction from tiiat vision, as it seemed to her, 
of Eldon Isherwood. It turned the current just at the right 
moment, diverting her thoughts from Harriet and Eustace, to 
those few meetings and chats she had had with Eldon. 
True, the pleasant feeling was a little dashed by remembrance 
of his name having been associated with her brother's ; but, 
as she had thought over Eldon's character, the report, which 
Tom had confirmed, seemed so very absurd, that, as has been 
already seen, even when feeling annoyed, she had a convic- 
tion of its untruth. 

Captain Macdonald found that he could not finish his busi- 
ness matters till past the hour for the last train ; thus they 
were to remain another night in Southampton. The evening 
being fine, they found it agreeable to stroll by the waterside ; 
and whQe the Captain gossiped with an acquaintance, Ma- 
tilda gave to her friend many particulars connected with the 
visit here, which had not yet transpired. In the midst of 
their friendly confidence, again Isherwood appeared. He 
would have passed, merely raising his hat, but Matilda's smile 
encouraged him ; and thence ensued a long talk as they all 
promenaded together. Presently the captain was introduced, 
who soon placed Eldon at his ease, and who liked him so 
well, that he proposed his driving round the town with them. 
Eldon offered objections ; but eventually consented, and 
passed some time with his newly found friends. 

" I never had such a treat in my life," he said, naively, 
during their conversation, " as this visit has been." 

" Not a traveller, observed the captain, jocularly ; adding. 
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" I must get you off with me next month. How should you 
like it? Good sailor?" 

" I have never been further on the water than Greenwich," 
said Eldon. 

" The deuce I " was the expression made use of by the 
captain. 

" Always in the counting-house," said Eldon, with a strange 
mingling of feeling, • 

" Hang that I " said the captain. 

" I don't know," returned Eldon, sagely ; " while there's 
money to count, we want the counting-house and the man to 
count ; and why shouldn't he be as proud of his work as 
other people are?" 

" WeU, it's all right then. You are satisfied with your 
work ; by all means enjoy it. For me, you might as well 
kill me at once as shut me up " — 

" You don't like head-work," interposed Eldon, by the 
way of saying something. 

" I beg your pardon,'.' returned the Captain, bristling up ; 
" don't run away with the notion that ours isn't head-work. 
We've as much wear and tear of the brain as any class of 
people. Fancy yourself with all the responsibility on your 
shoulders of a well-manned vessel and a rich cargo ; " and he 
measured Eldon with a kind of contempt as he added, " Head- 
work indeed I I should think so." 

" But I meant books,^^ replied Eldon, in a tone of apology, 
and thinking of the literary stores in his poor garret, " writ- 
ings, and all that sort of thing ; sitting before a table and 
poring over manuscript, and so forth." 

The captain inclined his red, sturdy-looking face towards 
Eldon's, and put a hand on his shoulder, saying, in a half 
confidential manner — 

" What do you say to being lashed to the rudder with a 
chart nailed before you, a sea and a sky that bid you defiance, 
the hopes of say sixty to a hundred people or more clinging 
to you, and while scarcely the shadow of a hope is left in 
your own bosom, got to study a problem that needs the 
full vigour of your faculties, and no drawbacks? Books 
indeed ! " He paused for a second or two, as though 
memory were fixing itself on some especial circumstance, 
and continued, " but if you want actual books, call on me any 
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day before I leave England again, which won't be just yet, 
and I'll show you some calculations that will make you wink 
again. Head-work I I should say so-^-^ather" 

" You won't beat us at ledgers," observed Eldon, " if that's 
your head-work 5 but you know there are different kinds of 
head-work." 

The difference is in degree," said the captain, " and our 
kind is the worst of any. We wear out, some of us, from 
sheer hard fag of brain — and that's the fact." 

" I thought you were -the hardest of — that is to say, lived 
long — enjoyed life." 

" It is a delusion. We go insane, or drop off like the 
snuff of a candle." 

"You will not be one of those," said Matilda, looking 
kindly at him ; " you will live to a good old age. I am sure 
you will." 

"The captain raised his hat, and said gallantly that no 
circumstance would be so likely to induce this result as the 
frequent presence of Miss Templeton. 

It was late when Eldon left his friends ; the " Conqueror " 
was just departing from our shores ; the light of a glorious 
moon illumed the smooth face of the waters. Eldon was re- 
cognised by Eustace, and salutes were exchanged. He kept 
his eyes ri vetted on the vessel as long as it remained in view, 
and was very pensive. He paced up and down the quiet 
spot, where now was little to be seen or heard indicative of 
active life. Strange, and yet not strange, his thoughts dwelt 
not long on the departure of Eustace — Ihey turned to Matilda 
Templeton. Her appearance here, just when he himself hap- 
pened to come, was a coincidence indeed ; but why should it 
appear strange? The only thing that struck Eldon par- 
ticularly was the communication made to him by Eustace, 
coupled with the extraordinary emotion exhibited by Matilda. 
He thought of her as an exceptional being — a sort of angeli- 
cal impersonation. He had noted many fine points in her 
character ; now he could but think how evident these quali- 
ties were on her countenance, which seemed to him more 
exquisitely lovely than ever. Naturally enough, Joseph 
Clavering recurred to him — Joseph's love to Matilda, and the 
confidant he had made of himself in the matter. Then he 
wished that he had not met with Matilda — certainly he had 
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meant not to see her again ; and yet fate had strangely thrown 
her in his way. 

The next morning he was early at the train, on his way 
back to London. On the platform were Matilda and her 
friends. Eldon could not avoid them, although he would 
have preferred it. The captain again fell into a chat with him 
as they waited ; and when the bustle of starting commenced, 
£ldon rendered what assistance he could to the ladies. As 
soon as the latter were seated in their carriage, the captain 
good-naturedly gave way for Eldon to enter next; who, 
however, drew back, saying that his place was already taken 
— ^he was not a first-class passenger. Hurrying along to his 
seat, with a sigh — not one of regret that he did not travel 
first-class— he took his comer, and soon again was lost in his 
own reveries : thus the journey seemed short indeed. On 
stepping out of the carriage, the captain was close at hand ; 
and Eldon—still not meaning to do so — ^was paying polite at- 
tentions to the ladies. Captain Macdonald was not unwilling 
that he should secure a vehicle for them ; and Eldon rushed 
along, with shawls and small bags on his arm, the little party 
slowly following. He handed the ladies in, and was about 
giving them their things, when his eye encountered that of 
Claveringl He felt somewhat annoyed, almost angry, 
coloured slightly, and looked as though conscious of being 
detected in what was wrong. He, however, recovered him- 
self in a few seconds, and was about simply to state some 
little particulars, when the captain gave him a forcible token 
of his wish to enter the cab. Eldon apologized, and in a mo- 
ment said to Joseph, scarcely glancing at Matilda — 

" See whom I have met with." 

Matilda did not yet perceive Joseph, who would have 
withdrawn but for Eldon' s having mentioned his name. 
There was, indeed, no time more than for the usual civilities : 
the cab was oflf almost in a moment. Joseph and Eldon, 
however, paced the platform for some time. The former was 
waiting for a train ; and the latter, fi:om the feeling that he 
had again unintentionally given offence, lingered to see his 
friend off". 

" Tis long since we met at this early hour of the day," ob- 
served he. 

" It is remarkable for you to be out so early pleasure-tak- 
ing," quickly retorted Joseph. 
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Eldon explained where he had been, and mentioned the 
business which had engaged him. When he spoke of the last 
evening's adventure on board the " Conqueror," Joseph's 
countenance again underwent a decided change, and his man- 
ner to Eldon no less so. Matilda had evidently been to see 
her lover before his departure : no doubt could be entertained 
of it. To do so without some of her own family seemed some- 
what remarkable, perhaps ; still, what was this to him ? Eldon 
was, after all, not so much to be blamed ; and, except some 
slight annoyance experienced that he had become so familiar 
with Matilda as it evidently appeared he was, the young men 
finally parted in the most friendly manner. Eldon, under the 
circumstances, readily agreed to a meeting at the earliest pos- 
sible moment ; and really felt, for the time, willing to sacrifice 
everything to his friend. 

On Eldon' s return to his office he was waylaid by his brother, 
who was evidently in a state of pleasant excitement. Eldon, 
annoyed, told him he had not a minute to spare. This 
Frederick could not understand : he expostulated much, 
but without effect. " You must leave me now," said, Eldon, 
" and what you have to communicate write" Frederick 
j)ersisted in teasing and cracking his jokes, assuring Eldon 
that he had something good to communicate. Eldon had been 
so often deceived by him that he attached no importance to 
this statement ; nevertheless, the only way of getting rid of 
him was to promise him an interview in the evening, which 
he did, appointing that Frederick should meet him at the — '• — 
Coffee-house. Gladly would he have avoided the meeting 
just at present, for, having been away two or three days, he 
was anxious to get to work. 

They had not met since the very unpleasant interview al- 
ready recorded. The little* matter between them was still 
nominally in the lawyer's hands ; but it was so paltry as to be, 
the lawyer well knew, not worth the trouble already taken. 
Moreover, Eldon's conduct had been so singularly upright, 
that there was really nothing to lay hold of. Frederick's 
manner to-day seemed to indicate that the lawyer, and the ir- 
ritation caused by the former interview, were forgotten ; and 
Eldon thought it even possible that his brain was somewhat 
weakened by drink and other excesses. 

Eldon was punctual ; but he had to wait some time before 
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Frederick appeared, as finally he did in high spirits. Eldon 
ordered tea; and, after the first few words, Frederick ex- 
claimed : 

" Well I you needn't look so long in the face. You're like 
a Methodist parson, 'pon my life. Come, now, what do you 
think?" 

"I don't know what to think," replied Eldon; "so you 
had better tell me." 

" You didn't believe I should ever come to any good," said 
Frederick, helping himself to the provision which was now 
spread out. " I know you didn't — or to anything but the 
dogs." 

^' Well," answered Eldon," trying to remember the hopes 
that had sometimes arisen in relation to the future of his 
brother, " I have had many thoughts about you. You bid 
fair to have better abilities than / could boast of; and I was 
always sure — I am certain now — ^that an honest, upright course 
will meet their reward, and " 

" Vice versa, I suppose you would add. I tell you what," 
he continued, laughing, and throwing up a roll, "I don't be- 
lieve in so much of that honesty as i/ou call it ; it often means 
only poking, saving ways — which be hanged I A man stands 
a better chance with less of all that. In proof of what I say, 
I need but refer you to one that's gone — old Guv." 

*^ My father had not a grain of meanness in his composi- 
tion," quickly returned Eldon; and an expression of anger 
passed over his countenance. 

" I only know," retorted Frederick, " that he kept his 
family pinched up pretty close — ^half- starved, as one may say ; 
and all for what?" 

" Hush, Fred ! " exclaimed Eldon, hastily ; " if you go on 
in that strain we shall quarrel — I can't stand it, I tell you. 
You know that he was a man of conscience ; and I am quite 
sure his family never had reason to complain." 

" Three cheers for conscience ! " exclaimed Frederick, rais- 
ing his voice ; and, as he did so, he also raised a full cup of 
tea, waving it slowly round : afterwards bringing it down to 
the level of his mouth, he drank off the beverage, and, putting 
down the empty cup with some vehemence, thumped on the 
table with both hands. 

" You seem excited," said Eldon, 
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" I believe you, my boy," returned Frederick, as though he 
had somewhat to communicate which was too good to bring 
out all at once. 

Eldon resumed : " We all had a comfortable, happy home, 
a good education, and were brought up with the idea that we 
were to work as soon as we were able." 

" A prospect glorious to contemplate I " interposed the 
other, satirically. 

" What better could befall us?" 

" I'll tell you what seems to me might have been better, and 
I know you must, in your heart, think the same : Daddy to 
have kept the silver spoon in his mouth that old mother Na- 
ture, bless her eyes, put there, known when his bread was 
well buttered, and not gone flying in the face of the very 
people and institutions that had the wealth and the power 
which alone can make a man good for anything." 

Eldon sighed deeply. " We never did agree on these 
points," he said. ** A combhiation of circumstances, which 
you please to call nature^ certainly put a silver spoon in his 
mouth, which another combination of circumstances compelled 
him to reject ; but the best of all silver spoons he retained — 
really the gift of nature — his noble mind." Eldon's face had 
reddened as he spoke ; and Frederick, apparently amused, 
clapped his hands as though encouraging him to continue. 
Eldon added : *^ Your standard of character and mine, Fred, 
are diametrically opposite." 

" Your ideas," said Frederick, " are all on the starvation 
system — I suppose you inherit it. My motto is, * Live while 
you live ; * and I'll show you that I do better than you, with 
all your hoarding." 

" Hoarding I" reiterated Eldon ; " that will not, I hope, be 
my sin. I aim only at paying my debts and keeping out of 
debt. ' Owe no man anything,' you know : you ought to 
know,' he added, with a peculiar smile. " Hoarding, alas I " 

Frederick laughed, and helped himself abundantly. 

" But to return to my father," pursued Eldon, who could 
not get over his anger at the aspersion cast on the memory of 
their parent. 

" Not yet, I hope," interposed Frederick, jocosely. 

Eldon did not heed him. " You know," he continued, " the 
old maxim. Nil de mortuis nisi honum f " 
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" Ton honour, it's as much as I do ; and yet I got over the 
examin " 

" How anxious my father used to be that you should ac- 
quire Latin," Eldon observed, interruptbig him: "it seems 
but as yesterday." 

" Now, no prosing," interposed Frederick, abruptly ; " fist 
over another roll, and lighten up your phiz, if possible — I've 
got some news for you." 

'* I was just going to ask what made you seek this inter- 
view?" observed Eldon. 

" Because we are brothers," said Frederick, in a dramatic 
manner, and pretending seriousness. " Positively, then, I've 
got on — ^how far do you think?" 

Eldon shrugged his shoulders. 

" Come, none of that I Fve passed the ^ goes,' little and big 
— that's more than you thought I should do. I'm in holy 
orders, at your command I " 

Eldon turned very red, and looked both incredulous and 
astonished. 

" It's true, upon my life," said Frederick. " Now, you 
don't believe — I tell you it's true." 

Eldon drank some tea, as though he were choking. He 
did believe, after the first few seconds, for Frederick's whole 
manner confirmed what he had said. His exhilaration was 
explained, and Eldon could but be thankful, in so far, that it 
was clear to him his brother miLst have been at work ; he had, 
somehow or other — Eldon could not divine how — accomplished 
a great object. Eldon did for the moment feel gratified — for 
surely a change had taken place, and he would hope it might 
be found a change for the better. 

" Well," he said, smiling, and attempting a joke, * Go it ! ' 
Let's hear all about the matter. I confess I — you made me 
start ; but already I have recovered myself. And how did 
you manage the goes ? " 

" Nothing easier, if you do the right thing." 

" Ah I there's the secret indeed ; but what do you call the 
right thing." 

" You know I've a first-rate memory." 

" I know you used to have." 

" You can't do without that. You must prime well — read up 
well — ^keep at it hard for a few weeks or so, and there you are." 
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'^ A few weeks I *' 

" It's enough ; especially if you get hold of the right tutors 
and examiners, and make friends with them, as 1 did — ^pro- 
digiously." 

" But, make friends or not, if you can't answer the questions 
put?" 

" There are one or two good-natured ones ; if you get hold 
of them, you're safe to pass." 

" I marvel how you made yourself ' read up ; ' still I re- 
joice to know that you must have been, for a time, indus- 
trious." 

" You're uncommonly polite, as usual ; you won't say more 
than you're obliged. Why, if you do it with another chap, 
it comes easy : you can have a little fun by the way. A young 
surgeon helped we." 

" Surgeon ! " exclaimed Eldon, opening his eyes. 

" Well, you look frightened, as though you were going to 
be cut up. I used to get him on over his bones — ^his os coc- 
cygis — ^his parietals, mastoid processes, and scores of other 
fifty times less pronounceable things than those : and he gave 
me a lift across as many crackjaw names as there are days in 
the year — not to mention Ev a^p^jj r^vokoyog, &c. &c. &c. ! I So 
we hobnobbed it as one may say, and made ourselves jolly, 
you know." 

" There's nothing like helping one another," observed Eldon, 
sagely. " Your plan," he continued, " appears to have been 
successful. And, now, what do you call yourself? or rather, 
what is your office ? Are you a curate ?" 

Frederick stated that such was the case; and that his 
friends had already placed him in a curacy, which he had filled 
for some little time. He still farther surprised his brother by 
informing him that for a year past he had been in deacon's 
orders. 

For some seconds Eldon could not answer. What little he 
had known of Frederick's course for the past year — ^not to 
speak of his conduct to himself — passed rapidly before his 
mind. He looked sad, and his countenance flushed slightly. 
Frederick knew full well what were his thoughts, and sought 
to laugh him out of them ; but Eldon could not so soon be 
roused : he was very serious, and, at the risk of disturbing the 
unlooked-for harmony, he expressed both regrets and hopes 
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With regard to his brother, which the latter, however, being in 
high spirits, took so far weU as not to be — in appearance, at 
least— either offended or angry. Among other things, Eldon 
reminded him of the duty of living moderately, observing that, 
probably, for some considerable time, his income would be 
comparatively limited ; and, moreover, added, that although 
unfortunately there were cases of bad or thoughtless men being 
exalted to high posts, it was both safer and more in accord- 
ance with truth to set it down as a maxim, that his promotion 
would depend on the proofs he gave of fitness for the duties 
to be undertaken. 

Frederick remarked that there had never been anjrthing very 
had against him ; and Eldon repeated that certainly he must 
have worked, and that he himself was really glad to find that 
such had been the case. 

Again there was a rather long pause, during which Fred- 
erick was apparently enjoying his repast, while Eldon sat 
looking down to the ground. 

At length Frederick exclaimed : " Well, I say, you haven't 
heard all yet." 

Eldon looked up, and merely ejaculated, " Ah I " 

Frederick pursued : " I'm not like some of the poor devils ; 
no sooner am I ready for the living than the living's ready for 
me ; so they've kept to their agreement between them — the 
old fellow has got me a splendid thing." 

« What old feUow?" asked Eldon. 

Frederick mentioned a few particulars, 

" Oh I Mr Kirby," observed Eldon. *' Well, that's rather 
a remote connexion. Society seems, indeed, wheel within 
wheel : however, I have heard my father speak of certain ob- 
ligations." 

" Besides," remarked Frederick, laughing, " he was taken 
with your humble and obedient : he saw in me so fit a person 
to enter upon those peculiar duties which he considers are for 
the highest order of mind, as you would phrase it I" 

Eldon relapsed into gravity. Frederick continued : 

" Still, you know, I shan't have a farthing yet ; and there'll 
be the interest going on, and I don't know what else to keep 
one back : so you must see what you can do." 

" 1 1 — Impossible : once for all, I can do nothing." 

Frederick was somewhat damped, and looked angry; he 
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went on talking, while Eldon silently listened. At length, 
however, interrupting : 

^' Your arguments are in vain,'' he said ; " I have not a far- 
thing for you." 

"You are very inconsiderate; you might know how im- 
portant it is for me to have money just now." 

"It is very clear to me, Fred, that you will. have from 
your patrons all that is needful." 

" Quite a mistake," interposed Frederick. 

"They know," pursued Eldon, "what you require: they 
have made every provision for you so far." 

" That's all imagination on your part." 

" It has come to my knowledge as a fact that you have not 
wanted money, except when you have chosen to get yourself 
into difficulties. You have made me want, indeed ; my eyes 
are now open : it is no longer my duty to help you. You are 
surely old enough to manage your own a£fairs." 

" I tell you, I want money now." 

" Let your friends know that such is the case." 

Eldon was firm ; he was compelled to be so, even had he 
not known what he did know ; for it was a fact that he him- 
self had but one sovereign left, and that this must last him for 
some little time. 

" Moreover," continued he, afier fruitlessly parrying with 
Frederick, and wishing to bring every possible argument to 
his aid, "even if I had the means, I do not know that I 
should feel justified in making myself a party to this strange 
incongruous affair." 

"What do you mean?" 

" Why your taking upon yourself the responsibilities of the 
office which will now, I suppose, devolve on you. It really is 
a very serious thing." 

" Now you want to come Ouv» over me, I see ; but that 
won't do— -imitation I stuff I" 

" Let us speak reasonably, Fred ; I don't wish to quarrel 
with you : I hope you will become fitter for your duties than 
I consider you to be at present." 

" Who cares for what you consider? Supposing I've been 
a little wild, that's no reason why I should always renuun so : 
in fact, I'm a reformed character — ^wonderfully so! You 
wouldn't know me ;" and he became more quiet and serious." 
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" I can but hope it," said Eldon, sighing. 

" You know I've been at it these five years or more." 

** At it, indeed I " was the involuntary exclamation of Eldon. 

" It's true," said Frederick, " and if I've led a free life (not 
very\ well : so have many, and good fellows now, and preach 
first-rate." I had half a mind to invite you to hear me preach." 

^^ I should not have come if you had," replied Eldon, smil- 
ing : " I countenance no such things " 

" What I as sermons," interposed Frederick, pretending to 
misunderstand ; and he continued with assumed gravity : 

*' But you know the world must be converted : well, then, 
we must preach. I'm afraid you don't read your Bible, or 
you would see clearly enough * How shall they hear without 
a preacher?'" 

" And how shall they preach," interposed Eldon, " unless 
they are sent?" 

" Very well ; that's what I was going to say." 

" But I believe you are not sent," said Eldon, in a decided 
manner. 

Frederick was ready to exclaim, " The deuce you do I " but 
he checked himself, and said merely, ^' If /am not sent, nobody 
is." 

" I'll tell you what I mean, Fred," pursued Eldon, " Her 
Majesty, by virtue of her office, sends you ; Oxford University 
fiends you ; but " 

^' Now for the wisdom," interrupted Frederick, laughing. 

" God takes no part in sending you, depend on it," con- 
tinued Eldon ; " but on the contrary " 

" Now, now don't," rejoined Fred, biting his lip ; " don't 
invoke the contrary quarter : give me time for repentance." 

Eldon felt impelled to go on : " Hitherto you have given 
no proof that you possess any of the qualities required by Him 
for such a post" 

" Upon my word," said Frederick, now growing rather 
angry, "you're polite — extremely; but don't let's have the 
old times over agam. We always differed, as I said ; and I 
suppose always shalL" 

" If you have read i/our Bible," pursued Eldon, " you may 
have seen that the office of deacon is not to be used till a man 
has been proved. The Greek runs " Kai ovrot ^ " (alluding 
to the deacons) ^' ^JujAa^t^wtrav w^uroy," a yery strong ex- 
pression. 
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" Well, I was proved," said Frederick. 

" The kind of proving," Eldon went on, without heeding 
the interruption, ** is sufficiently clear. * They must be grave, 
not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre ; holding the mystery of faith in a pure conscience.' 
They are to be married men, too : the qualifications even of 
their wives are considered of importance. 

Frederick got up a sort of laugh, and attempted to give a 
ludicrous turn to the matter ; to which however, Eldon could 
not in the slightest degree respond. At length Frederick said : 

'' You haven't half studied that subject, and had better leave 
it. Times are quite different ; and offices and men and every- 
thing are different ; but I shan't argue with you." 

" Anyway," replied Eldon, " I've discharged my conscience, 
Fred, by telling you what I am sure is the truth ; and thus 
may wash my hands of the matter." 

" And throw the water over me — ^that's your way," observed 
Frederick. 

Now, said Eldon, "you've procured a fresh kind of situation ; 
and I hope you may fill it better than you did some of the 
others ; and will try so far to care for the 800 souls or so, in 
this parish where you say you are likely to be placed, as at 
least to set them a good example." 

Frederick was so far overawed by the solemn and truthful 
manner of his brother as to feel restrained from breaking out 
in a violent passion, which had formerly been his habit when 
displeased. 

"Oh I as for that," he answered, well understanding th^ 
meaning intended to be conveyed, " that's all among the * by- 
gones ' — ^youth will be youth. I now have heavy responsibi- 
lities on my shoulders. 

Eldon could not help entertaining another faint hope, on 
hearing this more suitable mode of address. Soon, however, 
Frederick again burst out laughing, quizzed and tormented 
Eldon, and at last bade him " forage up a sovereign or two by 
morning." 

Eldon held out no hopes ; and thus they parted. No mention 
had been made about the father's little business, and the un- 
pleasant affair of the lawyer's call on Eldon — ^the latter had 
avoided alluding to the subject, seeing that his brother did 
not speak of it. As may be concluded, very conflicting were 
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his feelings while he pursued his way home. Thankful enough 
would he be if by any means Frederick should become a 
steady useful member of society; and since things were as 
they were, and no power of his could alter them, he endeav- 
oured to hope that, being placed in a position of so much 
importance, and having the eyes of the world upon him, 
moreover being compelled to assume a certain style of character, 
might constitute a combination of circumstances which would 
bring about a beneficial change. He could not, however, prevent 
the intrusion before him of the reverse side of the picture. 
Was there sufficient strength of mind, he asked, to enable 
Frederick to shake off bad habits long indulged — some from 
boyhood ? Had he not so far weakened the moral sense as 
to render great effort necessary in order to such results— -could 
he, would he, make such effort ? or would he return, as the 
Scriptures aptly express it, like the dog to his vomit, and the 
sow to her wallowing in the mire ? Eldon mourned over this 
wreck of what it seemed to him might have been a fine 
character. The very personal beauty of Frederick, once so 
striking, had evidently degenerated. Eldon remembered his 
mother's grief, his father's disappointment ; they had both at 
one time fixed their hopes on this boy ; and Eldon had wit- 
nessed their sorrow on fiis account — ^he had seen the big 
tear-drop stand even in his father's eye, more than once or 
twice, for their eldest son ; and his mother I she had wept 
rivers of tears, alas I When Eldon reached his solitary room, 
he threw himself on a chair, and, leaning on the table, buried 
his face in his handkerchief. He was not fit for anything that 
night. When he awoke the next morning, all seemed like a 
dream, so much had been crowded into a small space of time — 
his visit to Southampton, his meeting with Eustace, with Ma- 
tilda, with Joseph, with Frederick, and the communication 
made by the latter. Respecting this communication, he was 
now almost inclined to believe that Frederick had been joking 
with him. 

When, on seeing Clavering, he mentioned the particulars as 
stated by Frederick, the former was enabled to tell him he 
had heard, on good authority, that the new incumbent of 
Fareleigh was a Mr Isherwood ; and, from what foUowed, 
Eldon was perfectly convinced that the matter, so far, was as 
Frederick had stated. Eldon now entered into some explana- 
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tipns with Joseph on the connexion existing between the 
Ponsonbys and the Isherwoods. Joseph had understood that 
the people of Fareleigh were not at all pleased with the pro- 
spect of their new rector ; his character being now, since his 
appointment, a subject of general animadversion, and his real 
name becoming known at Northgate, every one there indus- 
triously circulated the news about him. Moreover, a majority 
of the parishioners had been hoping for the appointment of 
another individual — ^a gentleman whom they both admired and 
respected. 

" The point should have been carried by a majority," ob- 
served Eldon. 

" True, replied the other laughing, as though he thought it 
a joke. 

" So it was in the days of the Apostles," said Eldon. 

" Oh," rejoined Clavering, appearing suddenly to remember 
the opinions of his friend, " I know your weakness in favour 
of the. Apostles." 
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" Well, anyway it's a bore," said Tom Templeton to Fred- 
erick Isherwood (who, it will doubtless have been perceived, 
was the " Bobby" of former times), as the two sat chatting 

together at No. 20 Chambers, the lodging of Isherwood ; 

" all the fun's over, and you quiet down into a character the 
bare thought of which is enough to choke one." 

** Well, what would you have me do ? I'll tell you what, 
Tom, it's high time for me to be settled — established. Besides," 
he added, " it does not come upon you quite suddenly : I have 
been on duty^ you know, some time ; and you have found a 
sufficient change in me to have accustomed you to the idea. 
You ought to congratulate me on my good fortune in prospect, 
you scamp you." 

Tom seemed to be musing for a few seconds. 

" I never thought it would come to pass," he said at last, 
" though to be sure I know it must, too, in the nature of things. 
So, I suppose, I ought to say I'm glad," — and Tom made a 
grimace as though he were taking medicine, — " but aU the 
chaps are going, one after the other. It's your settling out of 
town that I don't like." 

"What matters?" replied Frederick; "we can still enjoy 
ourselves when we meet." 

" But it used to be so jolly with all of us," observed Tom, 
with real regret expressed on his countenance. "When do you 
enter?" 

" Next week : the place is'nt ready — ^we're making altera- 
tions. I wish they'd give me the money, instead of laying it 
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out in that way. Here am I, pinched to the utmost : I can't 
say a word about my debts, as you may suppose." 

" I wish I could help you ; but you know I'm in the same 
plight, and my governor is as near as can be. By the way, 
that bet was a pretty mess to jump into — on your part." 

" Bad business," assented Frederick, " and one's obliged to 
keep such things back." 

" I should think so, indeed I Why, there' d be the devil to 
pay if they got hold of it." 

" Then, besides, there are some tavern bills, tailors' accounts, 
and all the rest of it — things run on to such a frightful extent 
if you've got no one to fly to — ^it's amazing I What is a 
couple of hundred a-year if a man can't do without £1000 ?" 

" Why it's clear you must run in debt." 

" Of course the thing cannot be avoided, do all you may." 

" You'd better tell Kirby of it, if the other won't cash up. 
Draw out the whole amount, and let him advance a sum 
adequate to your wants. He can add it to the rest, and 
nobody be any the wiser." 

" I fancy every body would be the wiser in the course of 
the next week. No, no ; it can't be managed — ^there's fuss 
enough already with the other party sometimes : people haven't 
much consideration. 

" Then the fellows must hollow for their money, that's all," 
remarked Tom, wisely. 

" Oh I as for that, they're safe enough : only they must 
wait ; I must get them cleared off as suits me." 

"But what about the bet? It'll be a weight at your 
back." 

Isherwood shrugged his shoulders, and a silence ensued. 
Presently he said, " My lawyer must do the best he can for 
me — ^that's all." 

" Don't be surprised to see me at church, I say," said Tom 
at length, tired of serious remarks. 

" But I shall." I was going to add, " I should wish you, 
further. Well, come." 

" I suppose you're quite up to it all," observed Tom : " I 
can't make out how you get a sermon made." 

" Why you've got your formula, remember — your points 
and great divisions ; and then, again, there isn't a subject that 
hasn't been taken up." 
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"Thafs the worst of it," observed Tom, without much 
thought of what he was saying. 

" That's the best of it, you mean : " you're safe to find what 
you want, if you're only tolerably sharp, and follow it up well." 

" I'd rather you than I. I should lose the scent, and, 
making a regular steeple-chase of it, I should break my head 
as Ukely as not." 

" A good thought," interposed the other : " we'll be out 
with the hounds, as often as you like I'd almost said." 

ITie two companions were now set off on another and more 
genial subject of conversation ; and talked, in an animated 
manner, of pleasures past and in prospect : then, after a pause, 
Tom again alluded to the new aspect of affairs. 

" But I say," observed he, interrupting, "it's a puzzle to 
me how you came to be pushed into such a comfortable thing. 
You've had a very short time to play the part of the in- 
teresting poor curate, whom aU the young ladies fall in love 
with." 

Frederick laughed, and said it was " All luck ; " following 
up his remark by some details with which Tom had hitherto 
been unacquainted. 

" Oh I that's the dodge 1 " exclaimed the latter, in allusion to 
the living into which Frederick was about to be thrust. " It 
seems a jumbling, bungling business — doesn't it ? 

"Not at all so, my dear fellow," replied Isherwood, who 
was so far alive to the dignity of his new position as to feel 
called upon to defend it : " it's regular for your curacy to lead 
to something better ; but if you choose to buy a living, why 
that's a shorter way." 

" And / might buy it," said Tom. 

" Decidedly ; but, as it's not in your way, you couldn't 
make use of it yourself — you must dispose of it in your 
family, or sell it again, or so. If a man buys a thing, it's 
his ; I don't know that the Bishop himself can take it from 
him." 

" I think he'd take it from you," said Tom, looking archly 
over his glass as he drained it. 

" He'd perhaps find it difficult, unless, indeed, I were a 
housebreaker or a murderer; and then there would be a 
bother to manage it ; and aU right too. It would be a pretty 
thing for a man to be able to turn me out of my own." 
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"I didn't think you knew so much about it," observed 
Tom. 

" I made it my business," replied Isherwood ; " for I had 
my fears, you must know. You are aware IVe not been one 
of the most saintly," — ^this latter was said with a quizzical look 
at his companion, — " still," he added, " I know plenty the 
same as myself, or worse by a great deal. It's an encourage- 
ment to have others to keep you in countenance." 

" The more the merrier, interposed Tom, by way of saying 
something appropriate. 

" If I hadii't been trained at College," said Isherwood, ** I 
don't think I could have kept on. Upon my word — ^between 
ourselves — I should have had my qualms of conscience, as 
the saying is ; for I was brought up (though you might not 
think it) with very strict notions ; but, as I say, one 
strengthens another : you see it's all nothing, and so the thing 
passes off. We sow our wild oats — ^have our time of fiin ; and 
come out grave, steady fellows, ready to preach or do any- 
thing." 

" Well, that's one way of getting your living — eh ? How- 
ever, you make a better thing of it than your brother does, 
stuck^in a counting-house all day as he is. Wasn't it droll 
he should be introduced at our house?" 

** I couldn't get a penny out of him," said Frederick ; and 
what he does with his money I can't imagine : he's got no one 
but himself to think of." 

" Except yoM — SOMETIMES," iuterposcd Tom, with emphasis. 

" Once a-year, perhaps ;" what's that?" asked the other. 

" All very fine," said Tom : " I know you before to-day ;" 
and they both laughed. " I can't get the old gent's affairs set- 
tled either," added Frederick, as seriously as though there 
had been thousands to settle. ** We want the books and 
manuscripts — ^what good are they to him^ 

*' It's get all you can, I suppose," observed Tom, know- 
ingly," and keep what you've got." 

" I'm determined I'll have them," said Frederick, " for 
I Ve a scheme in my head — ^not original ; I got it from Eldon, 
who dropped out that he's writing Guv.'s life — now I'm the 
man to do th|it." 

" Do what ? a book ? Good Heavens I " exclaimed Tom, 
naturally. 
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" You may laugh ; but it's my province ; and a little fool- 
scap of that sort''— ' 

** Well put in," remarked Tom, bursting out into a laugh. 

" Why, it would do me a world of good," pursued Frederick. 

Tom continued laughing. 

" You see it belongs to my character," pursued Frederick. 

" Oh, to be sure I " admitted Tom. And if he^a to do it, 
why not I? or rather, how much better If I must in fact be 
the man." 

** Bravo, bravo ! " shouted Tom, " and I would too I I'm 
glad to find you've such a spirit in you j and," he added, 
" I'm sure if I can serve you I will." 

" He's so secret," said Frederick, " he's always kept his 
lodging from me." 

*' I know it," replied Tom ; and he mentioned the street 
and the number, Frederick entering them in his pocket-book. 

" Now," said Frederick, blandly, " promise me you'U come 
down on my first day. You shall be received in good style 
— we know how to do things." 

" I may perhaps give you up, after all." 

" Come first and see how things are, and consider that matter 
afterwards. You'll sing another tune when you find the sort 
of quarters we've got; we'll so manage things within that 
you'll fancy it's old times still." 

" All very well to talk about ; but you'll marry to get out of 
your troubles — there's nothing else you can do by your own 
showing." 

Frederick laughed, and carefully adjusted his collar, pass- 
ing his fingers through his hair as he eyed his handsome face 
askance in the glass. " Well," he said at last, " so you'll 
come anyway — not far — sixteen miles from Comhill, good 
roads — ^you're there in an hour and a half." 

It was not without meaning that Frederick Isherwood took 
down the supposed address of his brother. In a moment he 
conceived the idea of going to Eldon's lodging and examining 
and bringing away any writings or books he might see which 
had belonged to his father ; for he felt that he had an undoubted 
right to them over Eldon. That very day he made it his 
business to find out the lodging. The door being partly open, 
he entered, proceeding to the first floor : there, seeing no one 
about, he boldly opened the door which fronted him, making 
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sure it was the door of Eldon's lodgings. He seated him- 
self for a moment in a tolerably decent room, and hastily 
glanced round for something that might remind him of Eldon. 
Not a single thing, however, produced this effect upon him. 
At length, impatient of the uncertainty, he rose and opened a 
closet, into which he was busy peering, when the entrance of 
a female arrested him. She was more surprised than he was, 
and spoke very angrily as she placed her hand on the bell-rope. 

^' Whoever you are," she said, " I beg you'll leave my 
closet alone. What's your business here?" 

" I thought I was in my brother's room," said Frederick. 
" I beg your pardon ; I thought Mr Isherwood lived here." 

" Isherwood? there's a man living at the top of the house ; 
but I don't know his name. You'd better go up and see." 

"Top of the house!" reiterated Frederick, feeling some- 
what lowered and ashamed ; and, without thanking the blunt- 
spoken inhabitant of the first floor, he stumbled up another 
flight, again opening a door. This time no mistake ; the room 
was full of women — pale-faced females at needlework, who all 
looked up, fixing on the handsome stranger surprised or smil- 
ing regards, as he asked, from mere confusion, 

^' Does Mr Isherwood live here ? " 

There followed a little simpering and whispering ; and at 
length one girl said that a man lived at the top : he came in 
at night, and went out in the morning. 

Frederick proceeded still higher, scarcely believing he could 
be right, as, however, in another second or two, he found he 
was. It certainly astonished him not a little. How Eldon 
could by possibility put up with such quarters, was beyond 
Frederick's comprehension. He commenced an immediate 
search, and had vague notions that he should discover treas- 
ures. The cupboard store surprised him. The contents of 
the d^lu^crs — Eldon's wardrobe — were scanty enough, and 
quite bejit^iktU notice ; a box or two, generally locked, but to- 
diiy from fnvgetfulness left open, revealed the treasure so much 
prized by I'^ldon I There was a quantity of manuscript — some 
in hh fcitlier's handwriting, some in Eldon's: he must possess 
biiiij^elf ot' fill these — books and all. Thus should he gain 
jjii^ver over liis brother, whose project of writing a memoir of 
tlioir parent had filled him with jealousy. Now would he 
thwart that project, which, he persuaded himself, was his pro- 
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vince, and his alone to carry out. He would collect all he 
could from the manuscripts, and, in as short a time as possible, 
get the book published. He did not wait long enough in the 
room to reflect much on the subject. Hastily he collected all 
the papers together ; and, with such books besides from the 
shelves as he could manage to carry, he descended the stair- 
case, and soon was in a cab which deposited him and his 
treasure in safety at No. 6 Chambers. 

Curious to see of what the manuscript consisted, he untied 
and examined the packet as soon as he and it reached home ; 
nor was he a little surprised at the style and management of 
the work, so far as he could judge from this cursory survey. 
Hitherto he had known nothing of Eldon's abilities — ^he had 
not indeed, until lately, thought of him as possessing any 
except those connected with business. He could not help 
feeling a sort of pride at the conviction which had forced 
itself upon him, and arrived at the conclusion that should the 
work come out as his own, or as his and Eldon's conjointly, 
it might prove a good thing. Anjrway, he was determined 
Eldon should have a little trouble over it: this would, he 
said, do him good, and perhaps bring something out of him 
in the shape of cash. Scarcely could he at present form a 
notion of what was best to do ; but do something with his 
newly acquired possession, and something worth while, he 
must, he would. Perhaps Eldon would offer a reward ; some 
plan must be hit upon for benefiting by this. Still, be- 
wildered, and, it must be added, rather conscience- stricken, 
Frederick felt himself as yet completely powerless to act. 
He put the manuscript and the books away, when he had 
assured himself of the value of the former ; and shortly after- 
wards mentioned to his solicitor — the person who had once 
called on Eldon — that the latter had kept books and manu- 
scripts belonging to their late father, and which ought really 
to have been his own. He added what he had done. The 
solicitor assured him that the proceeding of his brother, as 
represented by him, could not be justified, and was in fact one 
for which h« might rightly be called to account. Frederick 
felt much satisfaction in this statement, and the newly ac- 
quired property assumed, to his perverted view, a double in- 
terest and importance. 

About this same period he visited Northgate, for the first 

o 
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time afler the news haying reached him concerning his new 
home at Fareleigh. Finding himself again with his friends, 
he took fresh courage ; and when aU the matters connected 
with his near settlement in Fareleigh came to be talked over, 
in the presence of the Ponsonbys, Mr Kirby, and the solicitor, 
he made a proposition for a sum of money down; which, 
although not to the amount he wished, was granted him. 
Thus did everything proceed very much according to his 
wishes. The whole party drove over to Fareleigh, and the 
future resident surveyed with pride and satisfaction his house 
and grounds. Part of the house could be used at once ; and 
it was judged that Mr Isherwood might enter almost imme- 
diately, "file day for his inauguration was therefore fixed. 
In honour of the Ponsonbys, and from many other circum- 
stances, it was to be made a grand day in Fareleigh — that is 
to say, with personal friends and acquaintances of the Pon- 
sonbys and Kirbys, and their dependents. 

]!ileantime Matilda stiU felt as though her enterprise had 
been a failure. She feared that Eustace had been so much 
disgusted, horrified, shocked, at what he had witnessed with 
respect to Harriet, as no longer to wish for a further ac- 
quaintance with the family ; while her own conduct in visit- 
ing him at Southampton had perhaps seemed strange and 
incomprehensible. Fortunately, Harriet did not know of this 
Yish to Eustace. Matilda would on no accoimt have told her. 
Necessarily, therefore, the visit to IMiss Macdonald was not 
dwelt upon ; indeed, Matilda felt uncomfortable whenever the 
subject was alluded to, and sometimes so abruptly turned it 
off, that she afterwards wondered Harriet's suspicions were 
not awakened. What she now chiefly feared was that Isher- 
wood might come, and divulge the whole affair. Clavering, 
too, she felt would hear all from Isherwood ; and there was 
every chance that he might come again, though, indeed, he 
now seldom visited them. 

IJarriet could but observe a change in her sister, and 
scaietjly knew to what it should be attributed. Had not 
Mjitilila her own troubles? Harriet felt sure that she had; 
but >he also knew that she herself caused her anxiety. The 
nam I' oi Eustace had not been mentioned by either of them 
aume the day already referred to ; and it was now Matilda's 
uijw to divert her sister's mind as much as possible. She 
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frequently surprised her in a state of sadness, but avoided 
taking notice of this. It was with great satisfaction, however, 
in the midst of her various anxieties, that she marked an im- 
provement in the character of Harriet, who, even about the 
school, was more amiable than she used to be. She would 
sometimes call in when she knew Matilda was there, and 
walk back with her. While she waited she would walk 
round, talk with some of the children, open the books, and 
look at the slates or the work. 

" What are you learning there, Tommy ? " she asked one 
day of a Uttle boy. 

" I'm not learning at all," replied Tommy. 
" Stupid boy I " said Harriet, " why, then, do you sit with 
your book in your hand? " 
" I'm only waiting." 
" You shouldn't wait." 

" Yes, ma'am, I must," said the boy, innocently. 
" Nonsense, give me your book," said Harriet. 
" I can't ; I shall perhaps be called directly." 
" / call you myself ; and mind you answer well." Then 
taking his book, she opened, and began questioning him at a 
very difficult part. 

Harriet's manner made the boy feel that he was to answer 
whether he could or no ; but as he broke down immediately, 
Harriet took up a large newspaper, of which she made a 
dunce's cap, placing it on his head, and lifting him up, made 
him stand on the form. All the eyes in the room were imme- 
diately directed towards him. The boy was disconcerted, 
and burst out crying. Matilda hastened to his side. Annoyed 
with Harriet, and yet not wishing to reprimand her, she com- 
forted the boy by saying that the lady had intended it in play ; 
while Harriet now gave him sweetmeats, of which she always 
brought some to the school, and carrying him out to the 
yard, put him in grandmamma's chaise, and told Jacob to 
drive him a short distance. The child was delighted ; but, 
as may be supposed, he lost his place in the class. 

" My dear Hally," said Mrs Martin, on presently coming 
up to her granddaughter, we must have no dunce's caps 
again ; that was quite out of order." 

" I like things out of order sometimes," replied Harriet ; 
" it's a nice change : continuous order is so monotonous. 
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Didn't you see how all those children laughed, grandma? 
and was not that worth seeing ? " 

" Grandmamma scarcely knew what to say. 

Once at least every day," added Harriet, " there should be 
a good laugh got up ; " and she gave her arm to grandmamma, 
who had just steppd into the play-ground. 

Jacob presently was seen driving along with little Tommy, 
who looked perfectly happy ; and whom Harriet received, ex- 
plaining to the others how the incident had occurred. 

On their way home they met Wood, whom grand- 
mamma stopped : she knew of some work for him, but found 
that he was already engaged for Mr Kirby. He remarked 
that the garden had been in a sad " dilapidated state to be 
sure; but they were now getting it into something like 
order." 

Matilda thought Mr Kirby prided himself on his garden, 
and that it was always in beautiful order. 

" But this is the old place up at Fareleigh," said Wood, 
which they say Mr Kirby has bought ; and certainly he seems 
to have the managing of eveiything. 

"The new gentleman," continued Wood, "comes in next 
Wednesday ; and I suppose it will be a great day up yonder, 
and hope it' 11 be all right, to be sure. But it isn't for me to 
say a word, whether or not ; " and the man looked at the 
ladies one after the other, as though to read if he had said 
more than he ought to say. 

" Who is the new incumbent? What is his name?" asked 
Mrs Martin. 

" Isherwood — the Rev. Mr Isherwood is the gentleman," 
replied Wood, looking surprised. 

" Well, good night, Wood," said grandmamma hastily ; 
" when you want work, let me know ; " and she told Jacob 
to drive on. It was up hill, however, and Matilda and Har- 
riet got out to walk. 

"Wood," said Matilda, still lingering, "used Mr Isher- 
wood to come to "The Beeches? " 

"Yes, Miss, I've seen the gentleman there myself," was 
the reply ; " and no doubt," continued he, in his jumbling 
way, " has forgot all his wild pranks, and is leading a right 
life, which gentlemen in that calling ought to lead." 

"But," said Harriet, blmitly, "it's altogether a mistake ; 
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Mr Isherwood wasn't being brought up for the church, or 
anything of the kind — ^he is only a city gentleman." 

" That's what they often call them," said Wood : " nobody 
knows what some of these gentlemen are, about the city." 

The sisters could but talk of this matter as they went 
along : they scarcely knew what to conclude. It was per- 
haps a mere coincidence after all. Such seemed to Matilda 
the most probable idea. 

" Say no more about it to grandma," said Matilda, rather 
seriously : " you know that affair of the stone-throwing was, 
ridiculously enough, connected with the name of Isherwood — 
grandma evidently does not like it." 

On the first day of Frederick's officiating in his church at 
Fareleigh, there was a large attendance, the majority being 
attracted by mere curiosity to see the new incumbent, to 
know how he would preach, &c. In the latter object, how- 
ever, they were disappointed — he did not preach, but merely 
read over some of the " Articles " — a matter sufficiently dry 
to the greater part of his hearers. Naturally enough, a great 
deal was said about him after the service. He was discussed 
at large by every group that passed along, while many waited 
to see him as he came out. It was generally agreed that he 
was a handsome man — that his attitudes were good ; and 
that out of the pulpit also his manner was pleasing. Then, 
amongst those who had heard somewhat of his past life, 
ensued a considerable amount of gossip, and a small spice of 
scandal, mingled with the usual expressions of hope, and fear, 
and wonder — a state of things which ** nine days " quieted 
down almost to silence. 
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The first time Hawkins had an opportunity, he made com- 
plaint to Mr Downing concerning the matter of the new ap- 
pointment at Fareleigh, for it was now uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

" You've nothing to do with it, Hawkins ; don't trouble 
yourself." 

" As for ' nothing to do,' " said Hawkins, turning red, and 
speaking hastily, " I've got to do with everything that takes 
place in the Church." 

Mr Downing opened his eyes wide. " I've no doubt," he 
observed, " you're a busy man ; but really there are so many 
to look to everything, that you may be perfectly at ease. 
Besides, look to your own parish, and don't even by your 
thoughts meddle with Fareleigh. Do you know there's a 
law prohibiting a man — ^a clergyman — from infringing on the 
parochial rights of another ? I believe the same thing, so to 
speak, ought to apply to the state of mind and feeling of 
every one. Our own parish is, in all conscience, enough 
for us." 

" Not for me, sir — I am my brother's keeper," said Haw- 
kins, in a kind of dogged manner ; and he continued, — " To 
think of a gentleman like young Mr Ponsonby, as we've 
always called him, — but I understand his name's Isherwood — 
to think of his being placed over souls ! " and the shoemaker 
threw his work down violently on the bench, to give vent to 
his feelings. " I've been considering what could be done by 
our leading men in the Church to prevent such a wrong 
thing, and what it becomes wc to do." 
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" Why, Mr Isherwood is but just appointed — ^you seem in 
a hurry to anticipate evil." 

" No, begging your pardon, sir, we're behind-hand ; it 
should have been seen to before. Why, he's not a moral 
man, let alone a Christian pastor." 

Downing, while feeling rather indignant with Hawkins, 
nevertheless was compelled to pursue — 

" He has been but a student hitherto," replied he; "although 
not so very young, you could not call him anything but a 
student." 

" Very true, sir ; and what is he now ? A man that's a 
studient to-day can't be much of a hand to-morrow : the 
time's too short to allow of it. Things come slow and sure, 
as one may say. If I can't make a pair of shoes properly 
to-day, it isn't likely I can to-morrow. It may be a hard 
saying, but I don't know that I can explain myself." 

" I don't require it," said Downing, (fuickly ; for he dis- 
liked long parley with the poor. " I can but repeat to you, 
don't trouble yourself, but just perform your duties as a 
Christian; everything will come right in time." 

" I intencl to do my duty if God helps me," replied 
Hawkins, who had resumed his work : " I can't let this 
matter rest; and if no one will do anything, I wiUJ'' 

Downing looked at him as though he thought him not 
quite right in the head. " It will be labour lost," he observed 
with a frown; and feeling that he had but wasted words on 
the man, he, with a slight bend of the head, left the cottage. 

Hawkins mused a long time over the words of the curate, 
coming from whom they seemed to have a threefold force — 
** * Do your duty as a Christian.' There's the very point that 
I'm anxious about," he observed to his wife, as they talked 
the matter over, " but we don't always know what we ought 
to do." 

" It's a precious thing to keep the commands of God," ob- 
served Mrs Hawkins, "I'm sure I for one can say that from my 
heart." 

" But," said Hawkins, " we're apt to fix our eyes on certain 
points, and consider them the things — the commands. Now, 
all God's commands are great, are important: there are no 
little trifling commands, which you may attend to or not." 

There was a long silence. Hawkins was evidently in deep 
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thought. At length he seemed to have arrived at a con- 
clusion: he stopped from his work a moment, rubbed his 
hands, and said : " Yes, it's clear enough, I must go — I see 
nothing else to be done. I must go to Ashbury, and see the 
bishop.'' 

" See the bishop!" exclaimed Mrs Hawkins, " Go to Ash- 
bury I Why man, how you talk. Ashbury Park is full ^yq 
and twenty miles off." 

" No matter ; what's twenty-five miles ? a long day will do 
it, or at most a day and a half; or, if one takes two days, once 
in a life, when it seems to be the wUl of God, well ! it must 
just be done. As the bishop is not one hundred miles off, 
there's no excuse. To be sure it would be better if we had a 
railroad — the expense wouldn't break one, quite." 

"Couldn't you, now, send a letter?" siiggested Mr» 
Hawkins. 

" No, I'm not m^jTch of a scribe. I've got that to say, and 
that to ask, that couldn't be done on paper. Now is a good 
time to go, as work is slack. You can get on with those 
upper leathers." 

" Your own upper leathers," said Mrs Hawkins smartly, 
" and under leathers too, will, I fancy be worse for it." 

" I'll perhaps get a lift on my way," said Hawkins: " never 
fear but I shall do well." 

Hawkins kept to his determination. Very shortly after- 
wards, having ascertained that the bishop was at his residence 
in Ashbury Park, he set off for the proposed visit. He knew 
well — ^all knew — that his lordship was an excellent man, a 
true Christian, kind and affable in his manners to the poor, and 
generally beloved : thus he had no fear as to the reception he 
should meet. The residence was, as Mrs Hawkins had said, 
about twenty-five miles from Northgate, and the road to it 
thence was chiefly through " cross country," and very lonely. 
Hawkins started early in the morning, trusting that he should 
be occasionally helped on his way, as indeed once or twice he 
was. He had never enjoyed a journey more than that, 
feasting, as he did, on his own thoughts, going his own pace, 
halting when hungry, and afterwards continuing his way with 
fresh vigour. The Episcopal palace lay embosomed in the 
most charming scenery : no fitter spot could have been chosen 
as the abode of one holding the office of overseer of the flock. 
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Cultivation, through a long succession of years, had assisted 
nature in the production of a perfectly ideal domain. 

Glad was Hawkins when, at the nearest cottages, he learned 
that he was close by the grounds, and proud and pleased in- 
deed he felt on entering the vast extent of park land which 
lay around, and as he passed along under the umbrageous 
shades, and beside the gentle stream that purled through this 
rich and verdant expanse. 

" There 's some satisfaction," remarked he to a man with 
whom he fell in, " to know that such a place belongs to a good 
bishop. We poor folk don't envy and grudge the rich (not 
when we know God and the religion of Jesus Christ). Our 
heavenly Father places his children just in the posts he sees 
them fit for;" and Hawkins looked round with real admira- 
tion, and a sort of triumph. 

" Some of the rich are not what they ought to be ; " replied 
the man. " The heavenly Father has maAy bad boys, as well 
as we fathers here. Well, that makes a poor man angry some- 
times. It 's hard when you see them that has plenty, not 
having a bit of feeling for the poor starving creatures about 
them." 

" True," said Hawkins, " but we must leave them to their 
judge — to the Lord of the vineyard — who will for a certainty 
call upon them to give in accounts of what they've been about 
with the property he has placed in their hands." 

With a few inquiries as to the way to the house, Hawkins 
went on. So happy, so delighted was he, that he threw him- 
self down on a soft velvet-hke bank, at no great distance from 
the bishop's private garden, in order not only to rest, but to 
give himself up to the enjoyment of that wondrous beauty and 
repose which surrounded him. It had been a warm day, and 
in that sheltered valley there seemed but little air. Hawkins 
was really worn out ; he had done a good day's work. What 
with stopping occasionally, and sometimes losing his way, it 
was now evening. The slanting sunbeams fell on him flick- 
ering through the broad foliage. Rest was so sweet and 
acceptable, that Hawkins, still thinking his good honest 
thoughts, fell asleep. Peace be with him I It seemed to him 
but a few minutes, and yet it must have been a tolerably long 
sleep, for he noticed that the light had considerably faded. 
After looking round, he started to his feet, for there was a 
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stranger by his side, a venerable old man, with white hair, 
and a noble cast of countenance, who said, in a kind tone — 

" I woke you up, friend, because I consider it too late to 
be lying on the grass asleep, or indeed at all ; there is a heavy 
dew." 

"Thank you, thank you kindly," replied Hawkins, his 
thoughts all confused, and scarcely looking at the stranger. 
" I'm a little bit stiff," he added, putting his hands on his 
knees, and then working his arms up and down. " Can you 
tell me the nearest way to any public house, or place where I 
can stay to-night ? I'm too late to go up to the palace." 

" The palace is the nearest place you can go to," was the 
reply. " Otherwise you must cross the park yonder : you '11 
find nothing within a mile." 

" Thank you; " said Hawkins turning to go. " I shall be 
obliged to come to the palace in the morning. I didn't think 
of intruding there to-night any farther than just to ask could 
I see my lord bishop early in the morning." 

The old gentleman gave him a fixed and scrutinizing look : 
" I think you might see him to-night," he said. 

" Do you? " asked Hawkins, looking half round; " I should 
not like," he continued, " to be troublesome either to his lord- 
ship or to anyone about him." 

" You would not be that, I should say," was the reply. 
" Walk with me this way." 

" 1 know," said Hawkins, '' the bishop is a kind gentleman 
— a Christian, and knows his Master's will as regards the 
poor — ^he is well known, and much respected." 

" Don't say more on that subject," said the bishop, for he 
it was ; "I am but an unprofitable servant — my name is 
Mandeville, I am the person you wish to see." 

" Now, sure not ? " exclaimed Hawkins, astonished and 
delighted, while somewhat vexed that he had not made the 
discovery for himself; and he now looked full round on his 
companion, as, still scarcely believing, he remarked — 

" It ain't surely the bishop of " 

"Yes;" replied the old gentleman, who was evidently 
pleased with the manner of his newly made and humble 
acquaintance. " So you wanted to see me to-night ; have I 
met you before ? " 

" I think not, sir," said Hawkins ; " certainly not here, for 
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I have never been in this part before in my life. I've come 
from Northgate, twenty-five miles away." 

" You want employ, perhaps?" interposed the bishop. 

" No, I've most times plenty to do : I came for nothing but 
just to see your lordship, and have a half hour's talk with 
you, if so be you would grant me the favour." 

The bishop seemed to be musing. 

" May I ask that favour?" continued Hawkins, " and will 
you tell me what time in the morning I may call ? for I must 
get back to-morrow." 

" Yours seems an extraordinary visit," said the bishop ; 
"but come in at once." And he led the way by a small 
gate, which conducted to the house through a lovely flower- 
garden, Hawkins following, like one in a dream, encouraged 
by the .familiar manner of the bishop, and yet in his excite- 
ment losing, for the minute, some of the intense feeling on the 
subject of Fareleigh, which had brought him thus far. The 
glory of sunset still lingered, imparting its own wondrous 
glow to the full and gorgeous plots of flowers which lay about 
on the lawn. All was in such perfect order, that there seemed 
not a leaf, not a single blade of grass misplaced. The beauti- 
ful old mansion had ivy growing about it, the old gnarled 
stems of which seemed to have become part of the very walls 
— the well glazed leaves, reflecting the red light, shone 
brightly. 

The building was of the style called Elizabethan, and pre- 
sented a breadth of some three hundred feet. There was 
solemnity about it, mingled with sweetness ; and the repose 
was perfect, not a face appearing at any of the windows. There 
was nothing but indeed themselves, to give human interest to 
the scene. A strong contrast did that scene present to 
Hawkins's mind, with the little humble homes ^f Northgate 
village, where all day long children at least were to be seen ; 
and where in each Httle hut so many people found bed and 
board I Hawkins did not feel either envious or discontented ; 
but a problem seemed to be suggested to him — ^it bore rela- 
tion to the Church of Christ — which, however, at that precise 
moment, he had not even the wish to solve. 

They entered a hall of spacious dimensions, chaste and 
holy-looking, proceeding through it, and a room or two, to his 
lordship's library — a large and handsome apartment, where 
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were ranged some thousands of volumes, and where luxuries 
and comforts abounded. 

The bishop walked across to a table at which he had evi- 
dently at some time in the day been sitting ; when, looking 
round for his companion, as he addressed a word or two to 
him, he missed him. Hawkins had remained, modestly, just 
within the door, as though he ought not to venture farther on 
a domain so superb. 

" This way, my good friend," said Bishop Mandeville, 
in a moment discovering him; '* come and sit here by me ; " 
and the old gentleman kindly drew back the table, to make 
way for him. Hawkins approached nearer; and then was for 
backing himself against an ornamental stand, which, as he 
did so, to his alarm tottered a little. "This way," again 
called out the bishop, now almost impatiently : " I can't hear 
you there; besides, I want to see you comfortably resting 
after your walk." 

Finally he got Hawkins seated, and after ringing a bell^ 
placed himself beside him. Then, in the first place, he made 
inquiries about the good man's journey; next, ascertaining 
who he was, how employed, and so on ; by which time the 
bell had been answered, and tea was brought in, with some 
more substantial fare for the traveller. Such discourse brought 
about, in the most natural way, an explanation of the motive 
which had impelled Hawkins to imdertake this journey. 

" Such doings, in God's Church," said he, " make a Chris- 
tian man feel that he 's got a voice, and ought to use it." 

"Very true — yes;" assented the bishop gravely, and 
pressing the leaves of a book tight together. " Yes ; " he 
repeated : and Hawkins continued — 

" And yet, my lord, there seemed nobody that made any 
stir in the business. Everybody knows the character of this 
Mr Isherwood ; and I was in hopes — I made sure the matter 
would be taken up." 

" How * taken up ' ? " asked his lordship. 

"Why, sir, by making appeal, rousing a strong outcry 
against such a man's coming into the Church at all — and espe- 
cially as a clergyman. There seemed not a creature to do 
that but poor Samuel Hawkins — that is myself." 

" But you — ^why, what do you expect to do then, or to be 
done?" 
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"That*s what I've come to ask your lordship," said 
Hawkins. 

The bishop looked still graver. 

" I said," continued Hawkins, " head-quarters is the thing 
— go to the bishop at once; tell him of this evil in the Church 
of God, and he will find the remedy. I knew well enough it 
was no use going round about; and that if I didn't come, 
your lordship might never hear of the matter. That's how it 
is, my lord, that I appear before you ; you may rely on me 
the case is as I tell you." 

The communication was, as may be concluded, no news to 
Bishop Mandeville, though Hawkins in his ignorance sup- 
posed it to be. 

" I know the case to be quite as you have stated it," said 
the bishop— while Hawkins looked at him in a manner that 
indicated surprise. " It is bad — ^very bad; though I am sorry 
to say, not uncommon. Ungodly men are everjrwhere to be 
met with — we leave them to the mercy of God," and he sighed 
deeply. 

" Then you knew it all, my lord," remarked Hawkins, and 
without awaiting a reply he seemed to answer himself, con- 
tinuing — " Yes, God is merciful ; but then he does not will 
that we take such men and place them over us as our teachers 
and examplers : it's like madness to do it ; and that's saying 
the least." 

" Well, yoy!re clear at all events, Hawkins ; " observed the 
bishop. " You have had nothing to do in the choosing. So 
far you may be at ease." 

Hawkins appeared thoughtful ; and the bishop supposed he 
was giving him the comfort he had come so far to seek. 

" But, sir," said Hawkins, putting down his knife and fork 
with the manner of one who was determined to come to the 
point, " you know full well, pardon my freedom, that these 
things can't be suffered : I came here purposely to ask you to 
remove this man : I knew it was your business, and could not 
have rested without coming. I had no fear of doing wrong, 
for often have I heard of your lordship's goodness ; " and he 
gave a glance at the abundance placed before him. 

"There's no goodness in the matter," interposed the 
bishop quickly. " If God disposes the heart of a man to per- 
form a duty, that man must be thankful I " and, as though in- 
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voluntarily, he replenished Hawkins' cup with the fine 
flavoured beverage. Hawkins, with reiterated thanks, com- 
menced stirring. 

" You see as well as I do, sir," he continued, in his simple 
way, " it would never do for your lordship to sanction such a 
man." 

The bishop smiled, and drew from him farther remarks 
respecting the character of Mr Isherwood. 

" While these young men are at the colleges," he remarked, 
" we are not supposed to know much of them. In fact they 
are exposed to many temptations : this is notorious — ^it is a 
crying evil. Times, however, are improved ; and / am one of 
those who look forward hopefully to the thorough purification 
of the Church." 

Hawkins smoothed a flap of his coat down thoughtfully. 
" That's just what I thought," he replied; "and I know well 
that Christian men — let alone Christian bishops — ^ain't content 
with living on hope ; they put their shoulders to the wheel. 
So, sir, I do trust you'll have Mr Isherwood out, which really 
is not a decent man. Was he my son, I should be ashamed 
of him ; and that's saying a great deal." 

The bishop was very serious: his countenance expressed 
somewhat of mental pain. 

" Friend Hawkins," he said, after a short pause, " you are 
not sufiiciently informed on this subject : indeed, it is a fact, 
that very few are. I have scarcely more power in the matter 
than you yourself have. It's a question of litigation — appeal 
must be made to the laws of our country." 

Hawkins looked amazed. "Well, now," he exclaimed, 
" you do surprise me : if it wasn't your lordship's own telling, 
I couldn't have believed it, and that's the truth : I could not 
have believed it," he repeated with emphasis; " and now I 
must humbly beg to hear a little more about it." 

" I mean simply what I say," replied the bishop; " I have 
no power of that kind. That property at Fareleigh has been 
purchased by Mr Kirby, who has disposed of it as he has 
judged best. I cannot interfere about the disposal by him of 
his property." 

Hawkins seemed downcast : his countenance underwent a 
change. 

" Why," he observed, "it's just like buying leather or any- 
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thing else. I didn't think of that." He mused, and continued, 
" Yet, bless me, there 's a great fault somewhere ; and what 's 
to be done, then, in such cases, where clergymen are given to 
drinking and other vices ? " 

"EvUs correct themselves," said the bishop, evidently 
struggling the whQe with his feelings; " and we who see and 
feel them, pray earnestly for their removal. Generally, a bad 
man will in time be known as bad, and men will treat him 
accordingly — he will be avoided, instead of taken as an ex- 
ample. You will find such a man very seldom draws a con- 
gregation." 

Hawkins was not satisfied with this reasoning, and after a 
few remarks he expressed as much. 

"It won't do," he said, bringing his hand down rather 
vehemently on his knee, " it won't do. Excuse, my lord, a 
poor ignorant man; but, as my uncle used to say, 'there's 
something rotten : it's a matter that ought to be seen into,' — 
that's my mind." 

" Ask no excuse, Hawkins," replied the bishop, with an 
expression as though he were determined to throw off what 
restraint had hitherto been maintained. "You are right, 
quite right ; and your uncle's saying applies — ^there's some- 
thing rotten. I must acknowledge there are many things in 
the Church which have caused me sorrow, while at the same 
time I have known myself powerless to effect a change. The 
sale of livings is an enormous evil, and has frequently led to 
precisely this result of which you now complain. It has 
many times occurred in my diocese since I have had the 

honour of filling the see of . In fact, one such case 

was near me; and being near, caused me more especial 
heaviness of heart. I do not say that I remained quiet in the 
matter ; and now I will tell you what we can do." 

" Thank you," said Hawkms; " that's just what I want to 
know." 

" In the case to which I allude," continued the bishop, " I 
knew some of the parties well, and felt the more aggrieved. 
The conduct was grossly immoral. I wrote, expostulated, 
entreated, for the love of God and the interest of the Church." 
The good old gentleman's voice faltered slightly : he stopped 
a second or two. Hawkins perceived his emotion. 

"My efforts in that way," continued the bishop, "were 
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unavailing : the man had no fear of God before his eyes." 
Again he stopped, and Hawkins interposed — 

" So you had to give him up, I suppose, sir ; " and he 
sighed deeply. 

"By no means," returned the bishop, with vigour, as 
though arousing from a dreamy state : " I appointed a com- 
mission of inquiry : he was tried, and found guilty." 

Hawkins again looked surprised and perplexed. "Then, 
after all," he began — 

" Wait a little," said the bishop ; " you will see. I could 
then do nothing: I had to take him before the Court of 
Arches. It was a tedious affair, and cost me £2000 and 
upwards." 

Hawkins had never been so much astonished at anything 
in his life as he was at this communication. " Two thousand 
pound I " he repeated over and over again, finishing up with 
an approach to a whistle — ^his usual mode of expressing his 
feelings ; a mode, however, which he now repressed consider- 
ably. " Astonishing I " he said ; " that beats everything, 
though I have heard say those courts are dear ones." 

" They are so ; and now you understand what I stated 
— ^we can do nothing, except at an expense too great to be 
encountered by one man." 

"That it is," said Hawkins; "but if a few would club 
together it might be done. Why, even a poor man would 
give his mite." 

" Very rare," remarked the bishop, " are the instances of 
men sacrificing their property in a conscientious struggle. I 
say not this in my own praise, or with any allusion to what I 
may have done ; but it is a fact such instances are few and 
far between. They occur only when God stirs up the heart 
and guides the hand, in order to work out his own especial 
purpose. As for the poor, or the comparatively poor, they 
are not disposed — except also in rare instances — to combine 
with the rich, or those whom they consider so : it does not 
always occur to them to give the mite. They see a man in a 
certain position, and consider him able to accomplish every- 
thing he takes in hand. This cannot be. I, for instance, 
have once contended, alone and unaided, with the highest 
court of our country, and I accomplished my object ; but I 
cannot again do so : justice to my own family, and to many 
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Other objects, says No. Still, happy indeed should I be to do 
a part — I say not that it might not be a large part — towards 
what I know to be a right and holy work." 

Hawkins' countenance expressed the high admiration and 
respect with which the bishop's sentiments inspired him. 

" You'd be sure of me, my lord," he said, " in my little 
way ; and I'd do my best to stir up other people." 

" The bishop smiled. " My good friend," replied he, " I 
believe what you say ; but you are not aware of the difficulty 
of stirring people up. The amount of stirring necessary to be 
made in order to collect a sufficient fund would require a 
numerous body of Hawkins's, and a few in the more influen- 
tial circles also." 

" It's a sad pity," remarked Hawkins, who felt regret both 
at the fact and at the non-success of his own zeal and labour. 

"It is so," answered his lordship ; " but we must not, 
nevertheless, be discouraged in our activities for the welfare 
of the Church. There is always work for us, though some- 
times that which appears to us wisest and best is not really 
so. We are perhaps too hasty and impatient, and would 
hurry on the purposes of God, which can come to fruition in 
His time only. You are a brave man, Hawkins, and will find 
sufficient labour in the great vineyard." 

Hawkins seemed almost ashamed to receive a compliment. 
" I hope ever to do my duty," he said. " When I can but 
see my way clear before me, I make no words of it, but go 
right on. Thank God for all things." 

" Well, anyway, I am glad to have had the pleasure of 
seeing and talking with you : if at any time I can serve you, 
let me know." 

Much conversation ensued on the spiritual and moral state 
of Northgate and the surrounding district. Hawkins spoke 
of Eustace ; but found that the bishop knew at least as much 
as he himself did on this subject, while he appeared interested 
to hear of the school at "The Beeches." When Hawkins 
expatiated on the benevolent character of Mrs Martin, he was 
interrupted by the bishop, who observed — 

" I know Mrs Martin : it is pleasing to find our old friends 
still active in the cause of truth." Thereupon he fell into 
deep musing, and had evidently for some seconds forgotten 
the presence of Hawkins. Presently he observed — 
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" I have had thoughts of going over to see this school." 

" Oh, sir 1 " exclaimed Hawkins, with fervour, " if you 
should come, and I should see you once more, I could but 
look upon it as a special favour granted me by God." 

The bishop glanced at him kindly. " And if not," he 
replied, " there is another meeting in store for us. On the 
celestial plains, where the Lord God himself giveth light, 
and relieved from those cares which now, for the sake of His 
Church, oppress us, we shall meet, Hawkins; and glorious 
indeed will be that meeting. The rich and the poor, you 
know, there meet together — * the Lord is the maker of 
them all ! ' " 

Tears filled the eyes of the shoemaker : for a minute or 
two he could not articulate. 

" my Lord Bishop," he said at length, " I shall repeat 
your words. I go out and preach to others in my humble 
way, which is ignorant and bungling enough. I must tell 
the * good news ' whenever I have an opportunity." 

" The bishop smiled at his ardour. " You can't hold your 
tongue, then, because you are not an ordained preacher," he 
remarked. "Well, I'm sure I wouldn't bid you. In one 
sense we are all fellow- workers — ^we who have the great seal 
of God upon us." 

" Seal," repeated Hawkins, musingly. 

" Love of the brethren," said the bishop : " love of human 
kind — love of truth and excellence." 

" Why, dear heart 1 " exclaimed Hawkins, much delighted, 
and with a kind of involuntary laugh, " I am afraid, my lord 
— and yet I ought not to say it " — ^and he hesitated, seeming 
to check himself. 

Don't fear — speak out," urged the bishop. 

" I was going to say, I fear your lordship is a downright 
radical." 

" Radical I " said the bishop, and for a second or two he 
seemed to be musing. Afterwards he added, " I am, in the 
proper sense, even as you say. I would see many changes 
both in the Church and in the world. It has ever been my 
opinion that Christian people, and especially the body to 
which I belong, are called upon to protest against evil, both 
in and out of the Church. We are God's ministers and 
agents : our duty in this respect is clear. My voice has ever 
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been raised against abuses, even when the whole bench of mj 
brotherhood was against me." 

" My lord," asked Hawkins, no longer possessed of the 
shadow of a fear in addressing his kind friend, " will you tell 
me — do you go for the separation question that's tadked of 
now-a-days ? " 

" Undoubtedly," was the reply : " we can stand without 
the State ; and whenever we do (I believe the time will 
come), those evils which you and I regret will be removed — 
not before." 

They were at this juncture interrupted by the entrance of 
a servant bearing a lamp; and Hawkins, thus reminded of 
the lateness of the hour, rose abruptly, dragged out a large 
silver watch, and seemed astonished as, feeling for his hat, he 
began to speak of the early hour at which he intended to 
rise, lavishing on the bishop at the same time his thanks for 
the kindness shown him. 

" A bed is prepared for you," said Bishop Mandeville, who 
had given the order unobserved by Hawkins : " You must 
stay under my roof, and I will send you on your way by a 
vehicle which goes to within a few miles of Northgate. 

Hawkins, as may be supposed, did not refuse the good offer 
made him, feeling, as he did, that a welcome accompanied it. 
He had no sooner entered his bedroom than, overcome with 
pleasure and gratitude, he began thinking how he should 
show these feelings towards his lordship; and, after some 
little time, the happy idea took possession of him that, could 
he but get hold of a pair of the bishop's boots or shoes, he 
would take the measure of them, and produce what he himself 
should consider a first-rate pair, which should be sent without 
his lordship's knowing whence they came. Not a doubt 
entered his mind but they would be received and worn. In 
pursuance of this idea, when he awoke in the morning, as he 
did very early, according to his custom, dressing himself 
quickly, he proceeded quietly out of his room, and looked 
about him. During his course of observation, he discovered 
before a door some shoes standing, which he knew to be those 
of the bishop, and, moreover, a pair of boots — ^for Bishop 
Mandeville allowed himself the privilege of these latter useful 
articles when in the country : appearing usually about his 
grounds in that sort of soldier's boot in which bishops may 
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sometimes be seen even in London. Hawkins stood some 
minutes considering the important matter of boots or shoes? 
and boots were finally decided upon as a more valuable gift ; 
and, as he also, in his simple way of judging, determined 
likely to be more useful to his lordship. The decision arrived 
at, and he having his measures with him, he had, in a few 
seconds, taken the first step in an object which was now of 
considerable interest to him. 

Hawkins took breakfast in the servants' hall, and, time yet 
remaining, a gentleman, whom he afterwards understood was 
the butler, kindly proposed his looking over the palace. 
Hawkins at first seemed to think it scarcely right he should 
do so ; but being assured that every stranger did, he finally 
accompanied the individual named, with him passing through 
a suite of rooms which, to a lover of art, would have afforded 
extreme interest. To Hawkins, indeed, everything was hal- 
lowed as belonging to the good bishop. There was a fine 
picture gallery, and Hawkins was much struck by the Scrip- 
ture pieces, on having them pointed out to him by the more 
cultivated butler. 

** There," said the butler, " you have David with a sling 
and a stone preparing to slay Goliath — that other one's 
Goliath." 

" To be sure, so it is them : " replied Hawkins. " Yes, 
that's Goliath of Gath, whose height was six cubits and a 
span — that's he, like life, sure enough 1 " 

" And now here," continued the butler, not allowing much 
time for reflection on the subject, " here you see the witch of 
Endor." 

** Is it now, indeed? " said Hawkins, and he looked intently 
at the picture, repeating : " ' Why hast thou deceived me ? 
for thou art 'Saul?' and that must be King Saul, and that 
other Samuel. I'm •sure, sir, this is very kind of you," he 
added, evidently with much pleasure. 

The portraits, however, appeared most attractive to Hawkins; 
he had a remark to make about each one. 

" That one now," he observed, when he came to those of a 
more modem date, " is as like Mr Isherwood, the new rector 
of Fareleigh, as though it was done for him ; and belike it is, 
for clergymen are generally taken off for their pictures." 

The butler smiled, and gave the date of the portrait : for he 
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was perfectly aufait at all the common details connected with 
these works of art. 

" This is a Mr Isherwood," said he. " Perhaps one of the 
same family: that I can't tell you; his lordship of course 
would know." 

^'It's a speaking likeness: that it is — and a handsome 
man ; but as my uncle used to say, * handsome is, that hand- 
some does." 

"I quite agree with your uncle," said the butler — ^himself 
a very good-looking man — ^as they crossed the haU together. 

It was now time to meet the vehicle, which was, by the 
way, one belonging to the bishop himself; and, after pro- 
ceeding along the court-yard, they were soon in the lane, and 
in a few minutes Hawkins was on his way back to Northgate, 
musing the while on this, to him, wonderful chapter in his 
own life. 

" As for that Court of Archers," said he to himself, ^' I 
fear that, as my. uncle used to say, * they are arch rogues, 
those.' " 
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On the evening after his brother's visit to his lodgings, Eldon 
returned as usual. He had had very close application to 
business all day, and came home thankfully to his room, anti- 
cipating rest, with change of occupation. He went up stairs 
humming a tune, and entered his room with a feeling of satis- 
faction. There was the open window — and his plants, ranged 
along, looked very refreshing. 

" Clavering laughs at my place," he said, with a sigh : 
" Well, let him laugh. I don't see it matters where you live, 
if you can only make yourself happy." And he began 
arranging a few things; afterwards taking up a book, he 
quietly read for some little time. But he was too full of 
thought about his brother, about Joseph, and it must be said 
about *the Beeches' also, to continue long over his book: 
besides, his evening's work was before him. He looked up 
at his book- shelves, and missing his most important volumes, 
sprang to his feet as one electrified: still fixing his eye as 
though determined to see what evidently was not to be seen 
at all. His countenance changed — ^became red as scarlet from 
the excitement he felt : " Where, in the name of all that was 
valuable, could he have put the books?" In a minute he 
had his few drawers open — his cupboard — ^had looked on the 
bed, under the bed, under the table, on the window-ledge, on 
the little mantelpiece — even outside on the landing-place — 
where he felt that they could not be ; but in his agitation he 
must look everywhere. Those books had so many of his 
marks in them — had many slips of writing between their leaves 
here and there, of great importance. Where could they be ? 
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He was quite sure he did not take even one to the office. The 
manuscript box was full of papers he said, and no book of any 
size could be there : but even this at length he opened. Oh 
horror 1 it must be a dream after all— magic, delusion ! The 
box is empty I Almost in a state of delirium, he grasped it — 
he felt it all over I Then, convinced of his loss, he wrung his 
hands, passed them over his head, and paced his room, staring 
hard at the floor, as though he would frighten the secret out 
of it. Then again, utterly useless as this was in a space where 
flll could be seen at a glance, he instituted a second search for 
the missing treasure — necessarily with as little success. He 
now arrived at the decision that he must have been robbed, 
and wildly rushed outside the door, and down stairs, knocking 
at every door he came to ; till, at length, after many negatives 
to his inquiry, had any one been seen in his room, one of the 
needlewomen told him that a gentleman had that morning 
made inquiry for Mr Isherwood, and had been directed up 
stairs. Eldon mentioned the disappearance of his papers and 
•books, and every one looked astonished — almost conscience- 
stricken, as though partly guilty of the theft, for having di- 
rected the individual up stairs. Eldon continued some little 
time wandering about the house, making fruitless inquiries; 
till, finally, in a state of great excitement and agitation, his 
heart ready to burst with the extreme chagrin, disappointment, 
annoyance, and positive grief which he experienced, he re- 
turned to his room, searched again, thought again ; but, un- 
able to find rest or consolation, he now resolved to go out 
Something, he said, must be done, and that immediately. His 
employer was the first person he thought of as likely to assist 
him with advice : and he would long ago have left the office. 
The next individual occurring to him in the emergency was 
the lawyer (his employer's solicitor), in whose hands he had 
jilaced the little matters connected with his late father's affairs. 
To this gentleman he now hastened, stating the case to him 
in a few words. 

" It must be your brother," said the lawyer at once. 

" Impossible 1 " exclaimed Eldon, shuddering. " From 
prudential motives, I kept the knowledge of my residence from 
him." 

But the lawyer thought this no reason why Frederick 
should not be the person. 
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The description, indeed, which the needlewomen had given 
would answer very well for Frederick; but it might serve 
equally well for many others. The lawyer persisted in his 
idea ; stating that the manuscript could not be of value to any 
one else. Eldon shrunk from the thought; and they now 
talked of what was to be done for the recovery of the treasure 
— Eldon not omitting to make clear that he had nothing in 
his power but the prospect, he feared distant, of a book to be 
published, which might or might not pay. 

Eldon now felt considerably relieved ; and yet, as he re- 
traced his steps, life seemed almost valueless to him. Until 
now, evidently, he had not known his own heart : he felt that 
on those documents his whole future depended. A month or 
two ago he would have gone to Clavering in his trouble ; now 
he shrank from the thought with a bitter sense that perfect 
sympathy, confidence, did not exist between them, and that 
he must bear his trouble alone. The whole of that night his 
brain was on fire : if he closed his eyes a short time occa- 
sionally, it was to be tormented with wretched dreams. • 

In the morning, however, the necessity being imposed on 
him of going to the office as usual, and important matters 
pressing upon him, his more immediate personal affairs were 
partially forgotten. The return home at night naturally 
enough revived the painful subject of his trouble : still, his 
energies began to revive. Reflecting that there was a chance 
of his regaining the manuscript, he endeavoured to recall some 
of it, beginning at the very beginning — and found that, so far, 
he succeeded tolerably well. In the midst of his attempt — 
pen in hand — a letter was brought to him. Hastily he tore 
it open. Can he believe his senses? It is from Matilda 
Templeton. In a state of bewilderment and pleasure he read 
the following : — 

" Dear Sir, 

" When you have read my letter—if not before — you will 
pardon the freedom I take. I consider you as our iriend; 
and having seen you to be acquainted with Mr Eustace, I 
cannot refrain from a line to you, on a subject of great inter- 
est connected with him. 

*' Mr Eustace, during his stay here, became attached to my 
sister, who returned his attachment — ^but unknown to him — 
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a painful and embarrassing circumstance occurring to prevent 
an understanding taking place between them. 

" He left us abruptly, giving no opportunity for explana- 
tion. Discovering where he was, I accompanied some friends 
to Southampton, purposely to see him ; but, though I had an 
interview with him, as you are aware, I failed in my object. 
He did not understand me ; and, in fact, I found that the task 
I had undertaken was more difficult than I could have sup- 
posed it would be — ^time was too short for its accomplishment. 

'^ As I find you to be the friend of Mr Eustace, I imagine 
you will write to him ; and I have to ask the favour of your 
interposition in the matter. Will you, when addressing him, 
state, as our friend, what I am now about to communicate to 
you." 

[Here followed a slight sketch of the folly committed by 
Harriet : ending with the scene which had so reasonably de- 
ceived Eustace on the evening of his last visit to " The 
Beeches."] 

** Again, pray excuse a liberty which the anxiety of a sister 
has induced ; and, by attending to the request made, oblige 
for ever, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Yours most truly, 

" Matilda Templeton." 

Nothing better could have happened to rouse Eldon to new 
life and energy, and again shed a gleam of sunshine across his 
pathway. He read those lines many times over, musing over 
them still many times more ; and it was afterwards his happi- 
ness to write to Eustace — an occupation which still kept his 
thoughts from dwelling on self. He now recalled the deep 
dejection of Eustace, and felt that to impart comfort to him 
would be indeed something worth engaging in. He most 
conscientiously adhered to Matilda's simple account of the 
circumstances, and, with much satisfaction, closed his letter, 
ready for the next mail. 

From that day Eldon gradually regained the happiness so 
suddenly and cruelly interfered with. Every evening he 
endeavoured to pursue his task, from memory, as far as pos- 
sible. Where memory did not serve, he found the advantage 
of that increased mastery of his subject which experience bad 
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given him : he had more facility in writing, could better 
grapple with his subject ; in fact was on higher ground than 
he had been when he began the first copy. He felt now as 
though all were in his power. He was, nevertheless, con- 
tinually reminded of his loss : nor could he entirely banish the 
painful suggestion of the lawyer. 

When Joseph and Eldon met again, the former appeared to 
have ascertained that Eustace had been in love with Harriet^ 
instead of Matilda Templeton : and his former state of jealousy 
about Eldon was apparent in his manner. There were, how^ 
ever, other matters to discourse of: much had transpired 
since they met; Joseph's thoughts became diverted, and 
finally his sympathies enlisted for Eldon. He caught at the 
suggestion of the lawyer about the robbery^ and was so much 
annoyed and roused, that he declared he would go to Fare- 
leigh and frighten the new rector. 

" Do no such thing," said Eldon : " there is no real founda- 
tion for the surmise. I must work without the papers — the 
afiair has done me good, rather than otherwise. The delay is 
tiresome : but, perhaps, it is well. I regret much the loss 
of my father's own writing, but hope to reproduce most of it 
When I, soon after my father's death, commenced the work^ 
I must confess I did so timidly. I was not true to myself: 
did not allow the internal to act in an unfettered manner, but 
wasted time in considering what would be the proper style, 
what was the customary mode of proceeding — thus stationing 
myself before a formidable spectre of my own creating, my 
main care being to treat it with due ceremony and respect. 
I was thus hampered, moving about in fear. Somewhat of 
this I soon overcame ; but still it lingered about me more or 
less. The untoward circumstance which, for a time, rendered 
me sufficiently miserable, roused me at length to consider: 
Had I anything to say to the public ? and next. Did I possess 
the ability to say what I had to say? The longer I contem- 
plated my subject, the more decidedly I felt that there was 
something to say concerning it ; and now it is my intention to 
say that something in the best way I can, but in my own way." 
" Well, that, to a great extent, is the way," remarked 
Clavering. " I am glad," he continued, " that you can look 
at things as you do : we shall see you a successful author yet. 
You have a friend in one critic, anjrway." 
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'* You will be true," said Eldon, " and forget that I am 
your friend. The duty of a critic towards yet obscure artists, 
is more important than towards those whose fame is made, 
and concerning whose works all judgments are either formed, 
or have every facility for becoming formed. It is his more 
especial function to assist in forming the judgment concerning 
those creations which have just come to the birth. So far, I 
shall be glad of your aid, and may lay claim to it." 

"I don't know, after all," observed Joseph, laughing, 
" what business we have to interfere with people's judgments 
— ^we perhaps prevent independent thinking." 

" Nay," said Eldon, " your post is a noble one. There 
will always be a majority of those who follow others. The 
few must lead: all who can do a part, however humble, 
towards leading them rightly, wisely, do them good service." 
"It's tedious work," replied Clavering :" already I dis- 
cover that ; and quite an impossibility to find perpetually new 
things to say. Then, again, you get positively bktsS with 
books — feast upon them ad nauseam ; so that, after a number 
of years, a man must fall into a morbid state— disgusted with 
his food, as one may say." 

" You need not begin to feel so yet," said Eldon; and, 
after a pause, he added, " I have often thought that the 
office of a critic belongs alone, strictly speaking, to minds of 
the first order." 

" Thank you," returned Joseph : " You know well enough 
that mine is not of that order. But then you seem to forget 
that people must make a beginning : it is very commonly the 
young who obtain this post ; and thus are their talents brought 
out for other walks of literature." 

"Just that very thing," said Eldon, " I consider wrong : 
the * other walks of literature ' should lead to that Fancy 
inexperienced youths sitting in judgment publicly on the 
works of men whose shoe-latchet they, intellectually speak- 
ing, are not worthy to unloose. This is really the world 
turned upside down." 

" You'd make age the test, then — ^not a good plan." 
" Age should not, by any means, be the test; but a certain 
amount of experience, and a matured judgment, are essential. 
We do not usually find these at our age — yet they may exist 
in you or in me." 
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Joseph laughed, and observed — 

" We are generally inclined to except ourselves from rules 
of the kind." 

Whatever resolutions Joseph might have made with respect 
to *' The Beeches," it was not long before he visited there 
again. He found the family happiness somewhat interfered 
with : Mrs Martin was ill, and Matilda was but little to be 
seen. Harriet appeared more strange that ever — satirical, 
heartless. How could Eustace be in love with her? True, 
she was pretty, and could be charming if she pleased ; but 
woe to the man, thought Clavering, whose fate should become 
united to that of one so little capable of sympaXhj. Then he 
thought over the character of Eustace; and now again he 
watched Harriet. Matilda was in and out of the room, and 
looked sad ; but her manner to him was much as it had ever 
been. She had never seemed particularly interested in him : 
he could not accuse her of having sought to attract him. It 
was vain now to expect she should have time to devote to 
him. 

Mr Templeton was downcast : the condition of Mrs Martin, 
the mother of his wife, who was apparently what is called 
" breaking up," brought fresh before him those years of the 
past, which had been gilded with a happiness not since par- 
taken of, together with those dark scenes which had marked 
the close of life to one at that period still young and fair. 
Harriet was now sometimes so self-absorbed that she forgot 
those attentions to her father which always pleasantly be- 
guiled his leisure hours : moreover, illness in the house 
affected her with irritability. She had never contemplated 
the death of any one belonging to her — ^indeed, had seldom 
thought of death at all ; but now that she heard frequent 
hints given as to the probability that this illness of her grand- 
mother's would very probably be fatal, she found such a 
thought continually intruding. She often saw Matilda weep- 
ing, and observed that her father was thoughtful, and some- 
times sad : moreover, she was aware of a great change in her 
grandmother, and, it must be said, had her own moments of 
regret and sadness, as she now began to look forward to a 
period when that kind friend would be removed from them 
for ever. Sometmes she sat in the sick-room in turns with 
Matilda, and even paid personal attentions to the invalid. 
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Matilda rejoiced to see this : and Mrs Martin once or twice 
remarked it. 

In chatting with Clavering over the price of stock, the 
cabinet, foreign affairs, and a variety of other matter, Mr 
Templeton felt less under the dominion of gloomy thoughtjs 
and sad regrets. Among other subjects the appointment at 
Fareleigh came under notice and discussion, Joseph giving 
the strange news that the Rev. Frederick Isherwood was 
brother of his friend Eldon. He did not forget to notice that 
to Matilda, who was in the room at the time, this communica- 
tion appeared extremely interesting. 

Conversation on the subject was interrupted by Harriet, 
who, addressing herself to Matilda, announced that Mr Down- 
ing was come. Matilda made her exit, and Harriet, glad to 
be released from the sick-room, and also feeling that ** they 
must be roused up," began rallying her father and Clavering 
on their gravity, compelling them to laugh at her absurd 
mimicry of Mr Downing ; and finally bringing forward a cup 
and ball for Clavering to play with. 

" I have forgotten my skill of that sort," said Joseph, 
excusing himself seriously, to the amusement of Harriet. 
Mr Templeton made a few trials, and Harriet, after herself 
achieving numerous successes, insisted on Joseph's trying, as, 
reluctantly, he at length did. Harriet, after watching him 
for some time, clapped her hands in approval. Her "delight " 
arose from the extreme gravity and unwillingness for the 
pastime, which she saw depicted on his countenance. She 
released him, however — "You're having more than your 
right ! " she exclaimed : adding, " Why, you'd go on all 
night ; " and she took the cup, gladly consigned to her by 
her victim ; immediately producing the chessmen, opening the 
board, and pouring out the pieces before the two gentlemen. 

" You shall have your choice of colour," ' she said to 
Joseph, holding a red piece in her hand, which she placed 
under the table. 

" Red," said Joseph, very decidedly, for he saw her take 
the colour. 

" There I " she exclaimed, throwing down the piece : " now, 
you may set out yours for yourself — I shall put papa's right, 
and then leave you to fight out your battle by yourselves." 

The board arranged, they commenced their game, each 
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looking grave and full of thought Harriet was not in the 
humour for anytliing : and, throwing herself on a couch, 
watched the game. 

Meanwhile, a scene in strong contrast with this was being 
enacted up stairs in the room of Mrs Martin, who was lying 
so perfectly quiet on the entrance of the curate, that the latter 
seated himself scarcely knowing what to do. Matilda's 
entrance, a few minutes afterwards, relieved him. 

'^It is Mr Downing, dear grandma,*' said she, believing 
her grandmother to be awake. 

Mrs Martin turned her still fine expressive eyes upon the 
curate, and put out her hand. She was sitting up, supported 
by snow-white pillows, and the pretty lace cap still dis- 
tinguished her. 

'^ I am most happy to sec Mr Downing,'' she said, in a 
weak but clear voice : " and yet happier shall I be," she con- 
tinued, as though endeavouring to arouse herself, " if now, as 
the time of my departure draws near, to him or to any I can 
bear testimony such as may be useful. A duty still devolves 
on us, when we are about quitting the scene of our earthly 
and entering upon our heavenly— our eternal state." 

Mr Downing bowed an assent, and observed that he had 
called instead of Mr Kirby, who was gone to town. Here- 
upon he commenced very quietly feeling in his pockets, a 
process which occupied him some seconds, and fruitlessly; 
while at the same time he made inquiries and received an- 
swers respecting the invalid. At length, looking round the 
room, and perceiving a Bible, he rose and possessed himself 
of it. He opened it, and, after some turning over. Psalm Ixi., 
as being part of the " visitation service," was read — " In thee, 
Lord, do I put my trust, let me never," &c. He read in 
an even tone of perfect indifference, and without the slightest 
expression. Mrs Martin felt this, and looked upon the reader 
with that kind of tender solicitude with which a mother 
regards a son who is merely trying at a subject, to herself 
quite familiar. When he had finished, she repeated one or 
two of the verses, emphasising them so beautifully, as to give 
an altogether new meaning. ''This," she said, repeating 
from memory verse 17, ''bears on what I said about the 
testimony I have to render — ' Oh God, thou hast taught me 
from my yoath ; and hitherto have I declared thy wondrous 
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works ; now also forsake me not until I have showed thy 
strength unto this generation, and thy power to every one 
that is to come. Thy righteousness, God, is very high ; 
thou who hast done great things, God, who is like unto 
theel'" 

Even Mr Downing was arrested : " It is the reading," he 
observed, " appointed by the Church to be read on these occa- 
sions; and must be the most appropriate that could have 
been selected." 

Again he felt in his pockets, and at length said, rising — 

" I have, unfortunately, forgotten my book : if you will 
excuse me for a short time, I will fetch it." 

Matilda offered to get a prayer-book ; but Mr Downing 
explained he was so accustomed to his own book, he did not 
feel as though he could proceed without it. 

'^Cannot pray," said grandmamma, as though musing. 
" Stay here, Mr Downing," she added, in an almost peremp- 
tory tone — Matilda, do not leave : kneel if you will, and * let 
us pray.' Mr Downing," fixing her eyes on the curate, with 
perhaps somewhat less than her former gentleness, " in my 
state, and at my age, too, we want something more than cold 
formality. Kneel now, and I will address a few words to 
our Heavenly Father. Gladly shall I listen to yours next 
time you can give me the pleasure of a call." 

Mr Downing was fairly subdued : he could not withstand — 
he knelt, Matilda knelt ; and the invalid, in tones most sweet 
and touching, invoked a blessing on them all three, with such 
deep feeling, and in so simple, so purely devotional a manner, 
that her auditors felt it to be really prayer. 

" I wish you good-day, ma'am," said Mr Downing on 
rising. 

" You forgive me," said grandmamma, who appeared to 
feel, from his cold tones, that perhaps the curate was not well 
pleased with her. 

" Oh, don't mention it, ma'am ! " replied Mr Downing ; " I 
hope you will soon find yourself better." Then turning to 
Matilda, he made some few remarks in low subdued tones : 
they related to the administration of private communion on 
the occasion of another visit. 

For some time, after this call of Mr Downing, the invalid 
lay back as though asleep. Matilda held one of her hands. 
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and, with her head bowed down over it, might have been sup- 
posed asleep also. At length Mrs Martin said, evidently as 
though she had been musing, rather than asleep, " How diflfer- 
ent was the good Eustace I " 

Matilda understood and assented. 

" He will yet come back," pursued grandmamma : " he will 
be united to Harriet; and I should not now fear but she 
would render him happy." 

'^ I hope you are, in this respect, a prophet," said Matilda, 
looking very serious. "Next to your comfort and happi- 
ness, ^at is my dearest wish." 

There was another silence, during which Mrs Martin 
seemed to be struggling with some painful feelings. 

" It is not mine," she said at length, " because, I have my 
wishes also for you, and these are dearer still." 

She checked herself; and, after a long pause, observed — 

" Tilly, from all that has passed, and more especially from 
this affair of the appointment to the living at Fareleigh, I find 
that the young man Isherwood, in whom, at the very first, I 
felt a strong interest, is undoubtedly the son of my old and 
esteemed friend — ^is, in fact, a family connexion of mine." 

" How strange — how wonderful I " exclaimed Matilda, and 
she seemed to have more to say, which yet she said not. 

She felt that her grandmother was exhausted, and must be 
quiet ; and merely observed further, that Eldon was, she un- 
derstood from Clavering, very poor. 

" Young men are often poor," said Mrs Martin, and again 
she was lost in thought ; presently continuing, " Your grand- 
father, my husband, was poor. How should they be other- 
wise, till they by industry and energy gain a position for 
themselves ? " 

Then reference was made to the black bag, letters were 
sought for, and some matters were revealed to Matilda which 
she had never heard before. She felt glad when, presently, 
Harriet came into the room, as she saw that her grandmother 
was fatigued, and excited considerably beyond her strength. 

"Do go down, Tilly," said Harriet in a half- whisper : " It's 
positively wretched to see — you know who — I'm tired to 
death of him." 

" You're extremely benevolent," replied Matilda, smiling, 
and in the same low tones, " to wish me to be bored with him. 
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Surely it's tiine for him to go. Why does not papa despatch 
him?" 

" Don't felicitAte yourself on a release ; papa seems quite 
charmed with him, and, finding the hour so late, has actually 
invited him to stay all night." 

" Well, we must entertain papa's guest," replied Matilda. 
" It really is too late to go along the lanes." 

Mr Templeton was not a man who had ever troubled him- 
self about his daughter's settling : he never reckoned on such 
events, and was as heedless as though it were certain that they 
never were to leave him. Matilda was obliged to assist in the 
entertainment of Clavering for the rest of the evening — a short 
time indeed, but sufficient to be pleasing — too pleasing — ^to 
the guest, and to make him feel that, after aU, he should pro- 
pose at once. 
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Mrs Hawkins was mtiGh rejoiced to see her husband safe 
back, and was highly entertained and interested in all he had 
to tell her of his visit. A description of the bishop himself, 
and of the kind and hospitable manner in which he had re- 
ceived his humble guest, was especially dwelt upon, exciting 
abundant admiration, and calling down many a blessing upon 
his venerable head. 

" If that is not a right down plain, good, Christian bishop," 
remarked Hawkins, after much had been said, " such as 
Paul or any of them might have called brother, and passed 
by the differences ! " 

*'The differences!" echoed his wife, who, as may be sup- 
posed, was accustomed to his mode of thinking and talking, ■ 
and liked to hear him. 

" Well, I mean what I say," rejoined Hawkins ; " we 
haven't bishops now, as we had in Paul's time." 

" And it perhaps weren't intended we should," replied Mrs 
Hawkins : " if it were, Mr Kirby would have told us so." 

Hawkins laughed heartily at her remark, and, in raising a 
saucer to his lips, he spilled some of the hot beverage. 

" Hawkins I " ejaculated his wife, pointing to the falling 
liquid. 

" To think of such a thing ! " said Hawkins. " Well," 
he continued kindly, "God sometimes makes the foolish 
things to confound the wise. So I, over my shoes and boots, 
have perhaps hit upon a thing or two that ain't in our Church, 
as I may say ; but, thanks be to God, I and the bishop are 
much of the same mind ; and I feel sure of this, that if he can 
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put things to rights a little he will ; " and Hawkins repeated 
to his wife some of the conversation which had passed. 

In the course of the day the honest shoemaker made inquiry 
about some leather of a particular quality, and especially 
good, which was lying by, having been bought in anticipa- 
tion of work for " the Squire," whose death, however, had 
prevented the execution of the order. The leather was pro- 
duced by the careful Mrs Hawkins, who had preserved it as 
though it had been gold, and who uncovered and presented 
it to her spouse with much satisfaction. Hawkins stood for 
some few minutes contemplating it, and evidently thinking over 
it ; while the prospect of what might yet be its high destiny 
spread over his countenance, unknown to himself, a pleasant 
smile. The questions of his wife as to whether a new cus- 
tomer had turned up, and who it might be, remained unan- 
swered. Hawkins looked mysterious, and spoke of " woman's 
curiosity," " Eve," &c. Once or twice Mrs Hawkins grew 
irritated: her husband, however, did not heed her. He 
seemed determined not to satisfy her ; and at length, finding 
a restraint imposed on him, he worked on this particular work 
when his "missus" was out of the way, as, of necessity, very 
frequently happened. The fact was, Hawkins did not wish it 
to be known and talked of that he was making a pair of 
boots for the bishop, and he could not feel certain that some 
word might not escape Mrs Hawkins which would lead to 
the discovery; thus, not to let his left hand know what his. 
right hand was engaged on, seemed to him the only wis3 
course. He was really a good workman, having been taught 
the business in a London house ; and although he now lived 
in a village, he, being known as somewhat skilful, was fre- 
quently employed on the better sort of work, and thus was to 
a certain extent kept in practice. Mrs Hawkins no longer 
seeing the " squire's leather," soon forgot it entirely ; and 
Hawkins looked forward with impatience to the time when 
his task should be completed and sent to its destination. The 
secrecy with which the operation was carried on enhanced the 
pleasure to him ; indeed, he had never before felt his heart so 
completely in his work. Necessarily he was some time thus 
engaged, but finally a well-made, though by no means au 
elegant pair of boots, was completed. Hawkins felt an 
honest pride rising within him as he thought of the ability 
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which his skill and the guidance of Providence had placed in 
his hands, of returning, in some small degree, the kindness 
shown him by Bishop Mandeville. 

In a village, however, it is difficult to manage anything of 
a secret nature. Hawkins found this to be the case. When 
the boots were finished, he took the first opportunity offered by 
his wife being away, of making up a strong neat brown paper 

parcel, addressed in. his best manner to the " Bishop of , 

Ashbury Park,'' &c., and started to book it at the carrier's. 
He held the addressed side next him, in case a neighbour 
should stop him. One of the first encounters was with his 
wife herself, who asked at once where was he going, and 
whose parcel was that. Merely stating that he was carrying 
some work, he hastened on to avoid giving particulars. Mrs 
Hawkins was almost aggrieved at this, as she called it, 
'* short " manner of her spouse, and looked after him ever so 
far, as though to see what would become of him. 

At the carrier's, Hawkins could not do as he did with re- 
gard to his wife : there were one or two standing about who 
knew him, and he had no sooner put down his parcel than the 
address was spelled over. But merely spelling it over did 
not satisfy one party, who asked direct, "Got the bishop's 
work?" " Just a little job," replied Hawkins, feeling the 
while that his answer was, strictly speaking, somewhat 
evasive. 

, The men seemed astonished ; and even the carrier, busy as 
he was in his cart arranging his luggage, made large eyes at 
Hawkins as he looked at the parcel, saying half indifferently, 

" Ah, how came that about, neighbour ? " 

** Same as other things come," replied Hawkins, turning to 
go, "in God's providence to be sure." 

" Everything comes that way, you may say, sure enough," 
observed one man, " but I did not know the bishop had any- 
thing to do in these parts." 

Hawkins got rather annoyed. 

" Mayhap not," returned he, sharply ; " you're not obliged 
to know everything." 

" You needn't go and fall in a passion," said the man, 
turning red ; and then Hawkins seemed inclined to give an- 
other sharp reply, when others, hearing " words," came round, 
as though expecting and arming themselves for a small en- 
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counter ; which silenced Hawkins, who walked on, breathing a 
prayer as he passed the cart, that the present with which he 
had intrusted it might be so far honoured, and, as he reaUy 
believed, blessed of God, as to be received and made use of 
by Bishop Mandeville. 

" A good thing for him," said one of the men, when Haw- 
kins was out of hearing ; but I don't see he need be so 
crusty upon it. 

" What's a good thing? " asked another. 

" Why, this work he*s got — the bishop's — it'll make his 
fortune for him." 

" Fortunes ain't so easy made," observed another. 

" That's what it is to join the school up yonder," said a 
tiiird : " they do say the bishop's some sort of a relation 
there, but I'm sure I don't know. There's many will send 
their children where they can get such luck as that." 

" I believe you," replied one slyly, the thought striking 
him that his own children might as well go there as anywhere 
else. 

In the course of that day the news was spread all over the 
place that Hawkins had got the bishop's work, and great was 
the universal wonderment on the subject. Hawkins might have 
known well enough that such a piece of news would spread like 
wildfire ; but he was too full of thought, picturing to himself 
the fine old palace and its noble inmate, the latter receiving the 
boots, and graciously condescending to wear them, to trouble 
himself just then about the village gossip, much as he had 
before wished to escape being the particular subject of it. 
Thus, it did not occur to him immediately to tell his wife 
what others would very shortly communicate. Sure enough 
the next morning Mrs Hawkins began rather angrily upon 
her husband, who, after hearing all, and knowing that he 
must now explain the matter, gave the particulars, excusing 
himself in the best way he could for his want of implicit 
faith in the better-half s powers of retaining little matters of 
this, as she would consider, unimportant nature. Mrs Haw- 
kins, although at first hurt that Hawkins should suspect her 
of " blabbing," was not difficult to appease, and soon entered 
into the feelings of her husband. 

We leave this little village and its various characters for a 
time, preferring to follow the bishop's boots. Hawkins's parcel 
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caused more talk that day than any other in the cart. The 
carrier took it to meet the coach which passed through Ash- 
bury. " Here you are," said he to coachee, as he handed 
over the packet, " boots, or shoes, or something." 

" Well, I suppose it's something ^^' observed the red-faced 
coachman knowingly : " it feels like it," and he felt the 
parcel over rather roughly. " You're a pretty good guess," 
he added, tossing the parcel up to a man who was foraging 
about on the roof of the vehicle. " It is boots or shoes, or 
something ; and I should say boots." 

" I guessed more because Hawkins the shoemaker gave it 
me than from my own sense, as one may say," pursued the 
carrier laughing. 

" I don't see it makes much odds," said coachee, now on 
his box, and the remains of a cigar in his mouth, which, how- 
ever, he speedily threw away. The horn was blown, and 
Hawkins's boots were again on their road. Arrived at the 
Park Lodge, another short parley ensued. Country people 
are so full of curiosity, that often their commonest parlance 
betrays the feeling; as — 

Coachman : " A parcel for his lordship." 

Woman : " What is it ? " Coachman is going off. 

Woman : ''And you don't know what it is, then ? " 

Coachman, as he drives off: "I believe boots — so they told 
me." 

'' Boots," repeated the woman ; and after turning it in 
all possible directions, and looking at the address for some 
time, as though she might in it discover the history of the 
parcel's contents, she finally despatched one of her children 
with it to the palace. 

His lordship had been ill, and was still unable to attend to 
any business. His man undid the parcel ; and, naturally 
enough supposing that his master had ordered some boots, 
was not surprised at its contents. He thought, indeed, that 
the boots were not exactly of the usual style, but as they were 
not sufficiently behind in finish to excite suspicion of any kind, 
and moreover were an excellent good pair, and so strong that 
he imagined them bought for the grounds in the wet season — 
now fast approaching — they were placed, as a matter of course, 
amongst the other boots and shoes of his master, there to re- 
main until the bishop's restoration to health. 
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On the first morning of his feeling himself convalescent, 
invigorated by the fresh air, now freely admitted, and by the 
sunshine, Bishop Mandeville, in looking round his dressing- 
room, perceived a certain pair of boots which he decided on 
wearing, observing merely that he did not remember ordering 
them* Accordingly, drawing them on, he discovered them to 
be much to his mind; nor did a suspicion arise that they 
were not from one of his own bootmakers. Thus Hawkins's 
inmost desire was accomplished, namely : " that they might 
be worn and no notice taken." 

As Bishop Mandeville walked about his garden on that 
very day when for the first time he wore his new boots, a 
note was brought to him, which, on opening, he discovered to 
be couched as foUows : — 



" To the Lord Bishop of 

" My dejab Lord Bishop, — 

" At the earnest request of my mother-in-law, Mrs. Martin, 
it becomes my painful duty to inform you of her illness, which 
I fear assumes a serious character. It is her wish to see you ; 
and should it be possible for you to come thus far, I make 
no doubt but you will yield to her wish. The distance 
being great, I trust you will stay a night here, or as long as 
it may suit you. Mrs Martin begs I will present to you her 
kindest remembrances ; and believe me to be, 
" My dear Lord Bishop, 

" Yours very truly, 

" William Templeton." 

The first feeling expressed on the bishop's countenance, as 
he read these lines, was that of surprise ; while his hand shook 
and his colour changed. He sat himself down on the first 
seat that offered, and for some time was evidently buried in 
deep thought. At length, passing his handkerchief across his 
eyes, " Poor Alice I " he said aloud, using the affectionate 
language of years gone by ; and rising, he walked with slow 
steps towards the house. By the next post a note was des- 
patched from the bishop to Mr. Templeton, appointing the 
time of his probable arrival at " The Beeches." 

Mrs Martin had been taken very much worse, and appeared 
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to be drawing near to the close of her existence, although at 
times she talked well, and was in spirit for the most part 
buoyant and happy. After the despatch of the note to Bishop 
Mandeville, Mr. Templeton and Matilda were rather anxious 
until the answer reached them. Its arrival was a consider- 
able relief to them; and Matilda, with great care, made 
known its contents to her grandmother. Mrs Martin was for 
a few minutes much overcome ; she lay back and said not a 
word. At length, however, she uttered languidly, 

" Cousin Mandeville is really coming ? It seems a dream, 
Tilly. I ought to have seen him before: it is surely my 
fault that we have not met." 

From that time she revived greatly, and afterwards con- 
versed with Matilda on the subject as she had never done 
before. 

" Painful circumstances separated us," she observed, after 
dwelling some time on the character of the bishop and of his 
wife, and of their former intercourse. "You shall hear aU if 
I have strength ; but first I must see cousin Mandeville. 

On the following day, when the bishop was expected, 
Matilda felt great solicitude for her grandmother, who was 
considerably excited and somewhat feverish. When, finally, 
the wheels of a carriage were heard coming round to the front 
entrance, grandmamma's face glowed ; her eyes shone but too 
brilliantly. The good old gentleman evinced scarcely less 
emotion. Mrs Martin caught his eye as soon as the door 
opened, and appeared as though she could scarcely restrain 
herself from crossing the room to meet him, while he walked 
towards her with a hurried step. 

" Alice," he said, " it is long since we met." 

There was no reply : his relative had sunk back as one 
whose life had departed by reason of some mighty effort 
made ; but after a little time, during which restoratives were 
used, the lids were again raised, and the fine eyes of " Alice," 
rested on the bishop. 

" Cousin," she said, " I have been anxiously looking for 
you. We should have met before — ^blame me^ 

" Nay, blame me only," was the reply ; " these duties 
should not be postponed ; " and he pressed the hand that lay 
within his own. 

Each was evidently shocked at the ravages made by time \ 
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and yet each declared that by the eyes — ^the smile — ^the voice 
— ^the other would have been known. 

Very delightful, although highly exciting was the scene 
which followed : it was impossible that all the ground should 
be gone over which yet they wished to traverse together, and 
after some time, fears being entertained for the invalid, the; 
bishop left her for that day. It was a sweet satisfaction to 
Mrs Martin to know that she should see him again the next 
day. He passed the evening pleasantly with Mr Templeton 
and his daughters. When the girls had retired, Mr Temple- 
ton and he entered upon a deeply interesting conversation, 
which led them far on into the hours of the night. 

The bishop was, by habit, an early riser : thus, the next 
morning, before any of the family were 'to be seen, he was 
out in the grounds, and, after strolling there for some time, 
made his way into the village. In fact, he had resolved to 
see Hawkins, and thought this would be as good a tilne 
as any to find him, if he were to be found. Hawkins was 
as early a riser as the bishop himself, and by the time the 
latter reached the shoemaker's little abode, the small party 
there was just about commencing breakfast. The door 
stood open, and the bishop entered, announcing himself by a 
gentle knock. Hawkins was, for a second or two, as one 
electrified, and in another second had the bishop's extended 
hand pressed between both his own, while his wife was staring 
and wondering who this could be ; yet, as may be supposed, 
half suspecting. Her husband almost immediately made the 
truth known. 

" It is the bishop," he said, with more affection than awe 
in his manner. 

Mrs Hawkins immediately dropped a very low curtsy, her 
countenance expressing wonder and veneration. 

The bishop was accustomed to the poor, and made himself 
a father amongst them. To the great joy of Hawkins, he sat 
himself down at the breakfast table, the others following his 
example. 

" I'll not interfere with your meal," he said, smiling ; " and 
as I wish to have a little further chat, if I may join you I will. 
You will ask the blessing in your own family," he continued, 
when Hawkins would have had him do so : ^^ I am here 
merely as a Mend." 
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Hawkins was not affected with false modesty : he put up 
his hand reverently, and asked God's blessing both upon the 
food and upon his " servant the bishop." He could say no 
more, for he seemed to be choking from emotion. 

Hawkins had the intense satisfaction of seeing his boots 
upon the bishop's feet, and feared only lest some allusion 
should be made to them. This did not occur, however, and 
Hawkins attributed the silence on the subject to a delicate, 
kind feeling on the part of his friend. The visit was short, 
for the bishop intended walking further, and had to be at 
" The Beeches " by nine. Short as was the interview, the 
subject of Fareleigh and its new incumbent was discoursed 
of, Hawkins hearing, with regret, that nothing seemed at all 
likely to be done f(5r the removal of Mr Isherwood from a 
post so unsuited to him. The bishop named, however, that he 
intended calling on Mr Kirby before he left the village, and 
talking with him on this matter. Then, repeating to Haw- 
kins that he should be happy to serve him in any way, he 
took a friendly farewell of him, leaving him very sad ; for 
Hawkins felt convinced it would be their last meeting on 
earth. The bishop walked through Byfield, looking round 
that charming village with great pleasure: seen under the 
aspect of morning, especially, all was repose and beauty. By 
this time people generally had risen : windows and doors 
were opened, and flowers were just waking up to give out 
fresh odours. Curly-headed children appeared, and here and 
there a fair girl graced the gardens. The bishop stood look- 
ing round with pleasure. Naturally enough the church at- 
tracted him; he passed through the chiu'chyard; and, like 
any other man, looked at some of the stones, spelled over the 
names, and observed the average rate of age in the neigh- 
bourhood, though with these particulars he had long ago been 
familiar. One very plain stone at length caught his eye. 
" Another Isherwood," he exclaimed, stopping to read over, 

" Sacred to the memory," &c. 

He stood musing sadly for a few minutes : " And I am still 
left;" he said at length: "how long, Lord?" 

Then, at a slow pace, he returned to " The Beeches." 
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Joseph could not shake off the feelings which had again 
taken possession of him about Eldon, away from whom he 
felt it impossible to banish them. Matilda, not engaged to 
Eustace, showing no particular interest in himself, and evi- 
dently, as it now seemed to him, on very friendly terms with 
Isherwood — it was too glaring. If Eldon had never professed 
friendship, and faith, and all that sort of thing — ^well and 
good ; it was the way of the world. But, after all that had 
passed between them, he was not disposed to forgive him. 
They, however, met occasionally; for Eldon saw his state, 
and wished to overcome it : still their meetings were not so 
pleasant as formerly. Restraint and suspicion again interfered. 
Eldon made every allowance for the peculiarity of his friend, 
and remembered how Joseph himself had prepared him for 
finding him faulty. 

" I expected too much," he said, " and have felt the more 
disappointed." Then he called to mind that Joseph had re- 
proved him, and became somewhat dissatisfied with himself: 
now, forgetting his friend's ill-humour, he went in search of him. 
He found him moody and touchy ; while, as usual, he was 
not slow to make known what was troubling him. The partic- 
ulars of his last visit to "The Beeches" were given; but 
the subject was one which did not seem productive of very 
pleasant feelings. At length Eldon observed — 

" You say the old lady is ill." 

" Mrs Martin?" interposed Joseph. " Yes, I suppose seri- 
ously: they're all down about it. I've called since then, 
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but didn't even go in. Mrs Martin was mucli worse, and 
the Bishop of was there. It appears he's some con- 
nexion of hers." 

" The Bishop of 1 " exclaimed Eldon : and he looked 

astonished and bewildered. Afterwards, yielding himself up 
to thought, he allowed Joseph to talk on in his carping way 
as long as he liked. Joseph in time grew tired of the plain 
" Yes " and " No " given as replies : moreover his fit of ill- 
humour having somewhat disappeared, as was generally the 
effect of Eldon's presence upon him, he bethought him of 
matters less selfish, and inquired how affairs were going on 
with respect to the manuscript. 

"The lawyer thinks he has obtained the clue," replied 
Eldon, " and tries to keep me up ; but really I am now pro- 
ceeding so well, that I am anxious only about my father's 
writings. Necessarily thei/ are invaluable to me." 

" And yet you don't fancy them so to your brother." 

Eldon still would not listen to the suggestion intended; 
and, whatever Frederick might be, strongly defended him 
from the implied charge. 

Discussion ensued : Clavering, returning to his former dis* 
agreeable phase, began bantering Eldon on his gloomy 
looks, &c. 

" We all have our troubles," returned Eldon, in a way as 
though conscious of something wrong. And he added, rather 
deceptively, "early impressions are generally durable. I 
have told you how trouble weighed me down. I suppose 
I have not yet recovered from it." 

" An)rway," observed Clavering, slyly, " you've kept 
heart-whole — that's a comfort." 

" I never said so," replied Eldon. " I am but mortal, and 
must plead guilty to partaking of the infirmities of my 
fellows." 

"Now I've drawn you out," said Joseph, more good- 
naturedly : " every now and then you expand, and one gets 
something out of you." 

" Oh it's quite a thing past and done with." 

" Well, tell me all about it," urged Joseph, evidently the 
better for even this partial revelation. " It was of course 
romantic," he pursued smiling; "and unsuccessful follows. 
Go on, however : I am anxious to hear." 
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" I don't know that you deserve it," returned Eldon smil- 
ing. *' I was a mere child, and my fairy lady was younger 
still. Youth and poverty combined, checked love in the very 
bud, and so much the better." 

" A rejected suit," muttered Clavering, not much sympa- 
thizing with so very juvenile an affaire. 

** I cannot give it that name." 

" Of course not," said Joseph, laughing at him : " we never 
do — we don't like it: still, I suppose that was the plain 
English of it." 

*' By no means : it was mutual love and mutual sacrifice, 
children as we were ; and long since forgotten by her^ as no 
doubt it has been: by me it must ever be treasured up 
amongst the holiest and sweetest dreams of the past." 

" Come, come," said Clavering, a little touched ; " non- 
sense I Why, you're but a child yet ; " and he patted him, 
humorously, continuing, "Those schoolboy's fancies are all 
stuff." 

"I suppose we were exceptional characters," observed 
Eldon, " for certainly it was not * stuff: ' it is as beautiful in 
memory as it was in reality. You may laugh if you please." 

Joseph seemed still more softened, and mused a second or 
two, as though he would say something consolatory. After- 
wards, he observed — 

" But if you do still think seriously about the young lady, 
why not seek her out and renew the acquaintance ? " 

" Impossible," said Eldon ; " it cannot be "— 

" Then I must continue to call it all nonsense." 

" Well, do so ; I'm not ashamed of it." 

As Eldon returned to his lodging, he was haunted by 
thoughts which he could not shake off, and which, although 
a letter from the lawyer awaited him, remained long pro- 
minent, and found relief only in a note penned to Mr 
Templeton. 

The letter from the lawyer stated that the robbery had 
been traced to a certain Benjamin Rawson, a student in 
chambers, who had been served with a warrant to appear 

before ^ on .; and that he himself (Eldon Isher- 

wood) must appear in the same court on that same day. He 
was considerably excited, both at the idea of recovering the 
manuscripts^ and at thought of appearing for the first time in 
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a court of justice. Moreover, he must ask to leave the office 
— it might be two or three days running — just at a time 
when nobody could be spared. The matter was, however, 
imperative — it could not now be put aside. 

The reply of Mr Templeton to Eldon's note was prompt. 
Mrs Martin, he stated, was very ill : no one was allowed to 
see her. Should she, by the permission of Providence, rally 
sufficiently, Mr Templeton would write again. 

Eldon communicated further with Mr Templeton, enclosing 
a note to Mrs Martin, to be given to that lady when it could 
with safety be done. 

This short correspondence diverted his mind in some mea- 
sure from the to him very unpleasant thought of the pend- 
ing trial^ which now drew near, and which he would have 
very willingly avoided. Strange indeed it appeared to him 
that the man should have been traced out— strange that he 
could have thought it worth his while to remove these 
articles. The emissary of justice had proceeded upon the 
little information given at the house where Eldon lodged. 
It appeared that an individual there had seen " Rawson " hail 
a cab, and was able to point out the driver. Hence the 
whole matter came to light: the cabman remembered the 
circumstance, and took the officer to the place whereto he had 
driven. As it was at chambers, a difficulty existed in dis- 
covering the identical suite among so many, without knowing 
the name of the individual. Thus far assisted, however, the 
clever detective proceeded to make his inquiries ; by which 
he almost immediately ascertained that a man named Rawson 
lived at door No. 10 : that he had had many companions in 
and out with him at all hours : whether he was there at all 
now was not certain. He of all others in this pile of abodes 
seemed to be the most likely person. The next thing was, if 
possible, to get the cabman to identify him. This was man- 
aged without much difficulty, although some few weeks 
elapsed first, as it now appeared that the said Rawson was 
of late but rarely at his chambers. Opportunity at length 
occurred for the identification of the person ; and this done, 
he was followed by the detective to No. 10, who, as soon as 
the door had closed on Rawson, knocked, was admitted, and 
took the gentleman into custody. 

Eldon' s feelings on entering the court were anything but 
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agreeable : had he himself been the guilty party, he perhaps 
would not have felt more uncomfortable. He seemed dis- 
graced, and would rather have given up all idea of recovering 
Sie papers than have stood in such a position. What a re- 
vulsion took place, however, must be imagined when in 
"Rawson" he recognised his brother! He almost wished 
the ground would open up and receive him out of sight. He 
was shocked, grieved, angry : his first impulse was to rush 
to Frederick and ask forgiveness for this mistaken proceeding. 
Frederick himself did not appear moved, except perhaps with 
some indignation on finding himself thus treated. Eldon 
turned to his lawyer, and said with great emotion that the 
individual there before him was his brother, Frederick Isher- 
wood ; expressing the decided wish that proceedings should at 
once be stopped. It was now too late, however : necessarily 
the particulars came out : the feigned Rawson — the name by 
which Frederick was known at the chambers — was none 
other than the recently appointed Rector of Fareleigh. Now, 
Frederick's lawyer was anxious to have the matter hushed 
up. "No doubt," he said, "Mr Eldon Isherwood would 
yield the papers to his brother, who had undoubtedly a greater 
right than he had to the major part of them, and to him in 
his position they were of more importance than they would 
be to Mr Eldon. Otherwise they must be sold, as the other 
effects had been ; but as they would be of no value to any 
one, it is probable that even thus they would fall to Mr 
Isherwood. He purposely cast a slur on Eldon' s character 
with regard to the management of their late father's affairs : 
Eldon's lawyer retorted with hints as to the character of Mr 
Frederick Isherwood. 

The magistrate glanced keenly from one brother to the other, 
seeming in a moment, from long habit, to arrive at a conclu- 
sion — a state of mind, however, which was speedily banished, 
for, abruptly addressing himself to the lawyers, he reminded 
them that such details belonged to another court. He him- 
self had to do merely with a certain robbery of papers and 
books committed by Benjamin Rawson, aMas the Rev. 
Frederick Isherwood. 

Here Eldon, who had been suffering ever since he came 
into court, became extremely ill, and was deadly pale. He 
could scarcely support himself. His lawyer observed his 
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condition, gave him assistance^ and offered him a glass of 
water. 

" I entreat you," said Eldon, stop these proceedings : by 
all means prevent their having publicity, and let me leave at 
once." 

" You can leave now," replied the lawyer : " take my 
arm ; " and leading him to another room, he there left him to 
await his own return. 

Eldon urged upon him to do as was wished by Frederick. 
Anyway, he said, the affair must be ended. His lawyer 
bowed acquiescence and hastened from him. He, however, 
threatened Frederick's lawyer that the whole matter should 
be exposed if the purloined papers and books of the late Mr 
Isherwood were not given up, at least till Mr Eldon, who 
was preparing them for the press, should have done with them. 
It was seen, on the other side, that exposure was anything 
but desirable ; and after much altercation the matter was ar- 
ranged. For the sake of religion it was to be hushed up, and 
Eldon would have the manuscripts. 

" I shall not refuse to have them," said Eldon, when told of 
it; ** but, having done with them, they shall be returned to 
Frederick." 

Never had Eldon been more thankful to return to his home 
than he was that day : he could not disguise from himself 
that he was ill. He tried his utmost to shake off his feelings 
by turning to his usual occupations. He sickened at the very 
sight of his papers ; and the only comfort he found was in 
penning some lines to his brother, stating to him the case 
exactly, how much shocked he had been, and how anxious to 
stop the proceedings. In conclusion he expressed the hope 
that Frederick would explain why he had taken the papers as 
he did, and assured him that he himself should keep them 
only so long as he wanted to refer to them, and would return 
them to him. 

Necessarily, he could not congratulate Frederick on the 
commencement of his duties as Kector : he made no further 
allusion to this subject than by addressing his letter to the 
Rev. Frederick Isherwood, Rectory, Fareleigh. 

When he had finished what had cost him a great effort, 
he felt himself completely worn out: it was as much as 
he could do to get off his clothes, and throw* himself into 
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bed. When there he could not rest — the brain was in a high 
state of excitement ; thought travelled many times over the 
whole of his life, up to the present moment ; and when he 
dozed, his feverish condition produced troubled dreams, in 
which a tribunal, with his brother and himself as the parties 
arraigned before the bar, formed the principal scenes ; some- 
times, however, alternating with others in which Joseph Cla- 
vering and Matilda Templeton were prominent. Once he 
started out of bed — waking himself by the efifort. He was in 
a state bordering on delirium, but suddenly became calmer, 
as by the presence of some one who had power over him. 
" This is indeed a welcome visit," he said ; " and now, sweet 
little fairy, since we meet again, let us not part ; you will give 
me new happiness — new life ;" and then he grew quiet, lay 
down, and fell into a gentle sleep. Weak and ill as he felt 
in the morning, he resisted his indisposition to move, with 
difficulty dressed, and dragged himself out to his office, without 
having taken the slightest refreshment. At the office every 
one observed how wretched he looked ; and Ids employer, as 
soon as he entered the counting-house, was so much struck 
by his appearance as to insist on his going home, he himself 
calling on him in the afternoon. He had always liked Eldon, 
though he could not show preference ; and at this particular 
juncture he had his own reasons for wishing to know more 
of him. 

No doubt the long course of anxiety and trouble which had 
weighed upon Eldon Isherwood had had their effect on his 
health, rendering him less able to bear this last shock, which 
by some might have been passed over more lightly. He, 
however, soon rallied, and was again at his post sooner than 
prudence would have dictated. At this time a letter from 
Frederick gave him much pain. 

" Deeds are more than mere words," it said. " Your 
brotherly affection towards me would have been better shown 
had you acted justly and kindly by me at my father's death, 
by consulting with me, and allowing me the choice of the 
papers or whatever there was. It ill becomes the man who 
has brought me into circumstances the most injurious to me 
in my position, to write, forsooth, of brotherly affection. Do 
you know that your proceedings towards me may destroy my 
happiness, and blast my prospects to a very serious extent ? 

R 
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Yes, you know, and as little care — as little as you did when 
I was starving, and you refused me a sixpence,'' &c. 

Thus falsely may a matter be coloured, so that the best and 
purest of human beings may be made to appear the blackest ! 
Eldon was at this time but ill able to bear such a letter from 
his brother : it threw him back ; but still he performed his 
business duties. His literary work he could not for some 
little time attend to. Finally, however, he found himself pur- 
suing his old routine ; and the cheering prospect of comple- 
tion was indeed satisfactory, indefinite as were his views with 
respect to the future. 

Frederick Isherwood was really very angry with Eldon — a 
state fomented by those around him who happened to know • 
of the late proceedings, and by the circumstance that he had 
the law expenses to pay. The main anxiety throughout, with 
him and his lawyer, was to prevent the matter from transpir- 
ing. As far as Frederick knew, not a creature in Fareleigh 
had any idea of it ; and from the prompt and clever mode of 
proceeding at and immediately after Uie trial, it was hoped 
that secrecy would be maintained. 

His idea in purloining the papers and books has been al- 
ready seen. He had no literary talent whatever ; but he now 
endeavoured to fancy he had, for it seemed to him desirable 
that the world should think so. That Eldon, a poor clerk, 
and not he himself, the Reverend Frederick Isherwood, should 
publish his father's life and edit his works, was a thing not 
to be borne ; and he felt that it might be easily avoided, for 
in himself he confessed that Eldon was not a man to be feared 
— he had a kind and brotherly heart, and would soon forget 
and forgive. 

Notwithstanding all his secrecy and cunning, the news of 
this disgraceful affair, very much to Frederick's annoyance, 
reached his friends at Northgate. The Ponsonbys hoped Mr 
Kirby did not know of it, and avoided him for some time in a 
sort of fear that they should tell him ; but, with all their care, 
it nevertheless reached him, causing him a considerable amoimt 
of vexation. He himself being a man whose conduct had 
ever been marked by a certain decorum, and on whose char- 
acter no slur had ever been cast, felt shocked that a circum- 
stance so disgraceful should mark the commencement of a 
career of which he himself must be viewed as the means of 
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originating in Fareleigh. His first impulse was to go to Mr 
Isherwood, and make him aware that he knew of the fact ; for 
he could not but feel that he had a sort of right over him. 
He had but once been in the house since the day when he 
looked over it previous to making the purchase, and that was 
on the occasion of Isherwood's installation there. Isherwood's 
guilty feeling made him suspicious ; and, when Mr Kirby was 
announced, he wanted to deny himself, as he had been accus- 
tomed to do in town. He coloured up at the mention of the 
name, hesitated a little, and then said, coldly, turning over 
his papers with great appearance of business — " You can tell 
Mr Kirby I am particularly engaged ;" adding, " it is quite 
impossible I can see everybody." 

" I must see him," said Mr Klirby, in a peremptory tone. 
" My business is of great importance — I cannot be put off. Tell 
Mr Isherwood I must see him." 

Isherwood felt it impossible to escape — the ordeal must be 
passed ; and again, with some irritation, expressing to his ser- 
vant that he was much occupied, he awaited the entrance of 
his senior and friend. 

Mr Kirby looked very grave, and named abruptly that he 
had come to the certain knowledge of circumstances in con- 
nexion with him, which he looked upon as being disgraceful 
to a gentleman and a clergyman. 

Their conversation was lengthy ; but at its close they had 
not come to any better understanding. Little as Mr Kirby 
was disposed to be rigid, they could not see things under 
exactly the same aspect ; and Isherwood was afterwards some- 
what uncomfortable on the subject, quieting himself, how- 
ever, with the knowledge he possessed of the great difficulty 
existing in the way of removing a clergyman from his position 
in the Church. The next day he was in town, and talking the 
matter over with his lawyer, who reassured him by telling him 
what he already knew, viz. that no one could touch him under 
a cost which was fearful to think of. 

While Eldon was yet suffering, he received a letter from 
Eustace, which ran as follows : 

" My dear Mr Isherwood, 

"Our intercourse, although short, was of so agreeable a 
nature, and you expressed so kind an interest in my welfare, 
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that I feel it a pleasure to address a line to you, having con- 
fidence that my communication will not be imacceptable. 

^^ I find here a field of labour which, although it cannot 
banish Northgate from my memory, or make me cease to 
regret the happiness I enjoyed there, is one which must be 
satisfactory to any man in my position, whose aim is to com- 
municate to his fellows the great truths of Christianity, and to 
lead a life of general practical usefulness. It is well to have 
employ in that especial path whicli nature seems to point out 
as most suited to one's peculiar bias and activities. I can 
scarcely remember the time when T did not find some such 
employ as that which engages me in the Church, even before 
I took upon me professional duties. My career, I have rea- 
son to be thankful, has been one of choice. It was by dint 
of almost worrying my father, and by firmly refusing advan- 
tageous offers of another kind, that I at length succeeded in 
obtaining my wish, and became a student at Cambridge. This 
is what I call a plain indication that we are in some sort 
suited to our work, and our work to us. I often think of the 
conversations I had with you, and the observations you made 
about the Church. If I could think as you do, I would cer- 
tainly come out of her, and at once ; but I agree that there 
are faults which I should be pleased to see rectified. It oc- 
curs to me to ask why, since your father felt this so keenly, 
did he ever enter upon the course he did? Pray, tell me 
when you write, as I hope you will. Time did not serve us 
to say all we could have said to each other. From your ac- 
count (and indeed I have heard of him from other quarters), 
your father must have possessed a mind of no common order ; 
and the proceedings of such a man — what were the views 
which influenced him in so important a movement — must be 
of considerable interest. By me, as a Christian minister, such 
matters cannot be passed by : I must be on the watch for all 
events affecting the Church and the world. I must not wait 
to ask, * Whence comes it?' before I enter upon the exami- 
nation of a subject, whatever it be. * Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?' asked some of old, when to go and see was 
their duty. Prejudice is the great barrier to progress. You 
will say we are all prejudiced — ^we must be ; our surroundings 
from infancy create in us so many prejudices by which we are 
unavoidably influenced — ^precisely so; and the difficulty in 
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after-life is to distinguish between those prejudices which 
tend towards the universal good, while they may be in them- 
selves exclusive, and those which necessarily cramp and 
deaden the finer susceptibilities of our nature. This is a dif- 
ficulty against which I strive. To this end I concern myself 
rather about preaching the plain doctrines of Christ than of 
insisting on vague and uncertain dogma ; am more anxious to 
confer positive good than to disturb the minds of others on 
points which rest on mere traditionary bases. I have here a 
fellow-worker with whom I entirely coalesce. I say fellow- 
worker, although he is my superior every way ; because, while 
in this life we have our various posts to fill, and order is to be 
maintained, yet part of the divine order seems to be that we 
work together. * Union is strength,' says a philosopher ; * A 
house divided against itself must fall,' says holy writ. 

" You will perhaps think that I might say something about 
this part ; but I really have nothing to say. Every one who 
reads knows more about India than I can tell him ; and I have 
not the vanity to suppose I can place the matter in any new 
light, and create an interest which you do not already feel. 
Were I stationed in some unknown region, I should, indeed, 
feel bound to write descriptively ; but I have myself always 
considered descriptive letters the most dull and uninteresting 
imaginable ; while those which, however poorly, bring before 
mi/ friend some transcript of my own interior, must possess an 
intrinsic value. If a man will but let himseljf out, so to speak, 
in his letter — ^write of his doings, or of what is going on in the 
deep recesses of his own soul — there is the letter which will 
be of the deepest interest to his friend. But who does ? I 
fear / do not. Pray, write and tell me something about i/our- 
self—it will be a great pleasure to hear whatever you have to 
tell me. After this poor attempt at a beginning, we may be- 
come regular correspondents. Did you not say you were en- 
gaged in a literary work ? How do you come on with it ? 
*' Believe me, 

** Very sincerely yours, 

" Robert Eustace." 

Eldon felt considerable disappointment on finding that evi- 
dently his own letter had not been received by Eustace ; and 
this seemed the more annoying, inasmuch as sufficient time had 
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elapsed for it to have reached its destination. He feared, as 
under such circumstances people always do, that it had been 
lost; and this idea was extremely vexing, as he knew not 
what to do for the best, viz. whether to write off on the sup- 
position of such being the case, and, as well as he could, re- 
peat what he had therein written, or to give time for another 
mail to arrive. True, there was no indication in Eustace's 
letter of his being unhappy ; but he was a Christian — a man 
of many resources, a man zealous in his profession, full of love 
towards his fellows. Such a man could not be supposed to 
sink under his sorrows ; on the contrary, it would be his pe- 
culiar privilege, while perhaps more capable of a sincere affec^ 
tion than many others were who possessed a different mental 
constitution, to rise triumphant over the trials of the present im- 
perfect state of existence ; or, as an apostle expresses it, ** forget- 
ting those things which are behind, to press forward towards the 
great consummation " — ^the " exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory which God the righteous Judge shall give in that day !'* 

Eldon pondered over all this matter, but arrived at no very 
satisfactory conclusion. Again he thought of the character of 
Harriet Templeton, and tried to read in it a hidden good and 
beauty which might be supposed to have inspired the senti- 
ment of love in such a man as Eustace. How much should he 
like to talk with Matilda about her sister's character I Surely 
Harriet must be a girl worth understanding. However, he • 
should never, he said, see either Matilda or Harriet again — 
he had no pretence for going to " The Beeches " — did not wish 
for any, he thought. 

He awaited the next mail ; but it brought no letter from 
Eustace. He could now rest no longer : he wrote again, re- 
capitulating, as nearly as possible, what he had before written, 
and explaining why he did so. 

It was winter, and his room in the evening looked and felt 
more comfortable, lighted by a fire, by which he usually sat 
working for some hburs, free from interruption. 

On one of these evenings, a knock at his door was shortly 
followed by the entrance of Clavering, whom he had not seen 
for many weeks. Eldon placed a chair for him close by the fire. 

" You're in an oven, positively," observed Clavering, taking 
it quite away from the fire ; for he, from quick walking, was 
warm, and the room felt close to him. 
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** You may alter your opinion presently," returned Eldon, 
taking his hat. " Well, you're come again — I couldn't find 
you, or we should have met before." 

Joseph's explanation was not very satisfactory ; but Eldon 
did not consider it worth disputing over. Joseph had gone 
to lodge in the old quarters again ; he did not, however, look 
the happier for it ; on the contrary, he was unusually ^ave ; 
and Eldon felt that he had most likely come to tell him some 
fresh trouble. Still he seemed to keep it back, and talked, 
although with indifference, of other matters, in the midst of 
which he complained of cold coming to his legs, and gave a 
shiver. Eldon laughed, and made him approach the fire, pres- 
ently observing — 

" There's something on your mind. What's the matter?" 

" Well," replied Joseph, who was really longing to tell him, 
*' do you blame me for renewing the acquaintance ? Eustace 
being a mistake, and you no bugbear " (with a laugh), "' what 
should hinder?" 

He hesitated a moment, during which Eldon merely said, 

" Blame I Of course not." 

Clavering continued, recklessly: "Well, I took courage; 

and I believe she is engaged " . He stopped again ; and 

then added, with pretended flippancy — " but not to me." 

" Bless me I" ejaculated Eldon ; " you are joking." 

** Too surely not," replied Joseph. " She said to me what 
was sufiiciently conclusive." 

"And who is the favoured one, then?" asked Eldon, seriously. 

" It little matters," replied Joseph. " I don't know — don't 
care — it's all a mystery. That she gave me to understand the 
fact is sufficient. I could not bear suspense any longer ; and, 
although too soon after their loss, I ventured." 

" Their loss?" interposed Eldon, with interest, and chang- 
ing colour. 

" Yes ; didn't you see it in the papers ? Mrs Martin is 
dead — ^the grandmother, you know." 

^t" Yes," said Eldon, quickly ; and he evidently found it 
^difficult to conceal his emotion. This agitation was the 
means of giving a turn to their thoughts, and caused a little 
merriment, viz. he snuffed out the one candle which burned 
upon his table, and it cost them some little time to light it 
again. 
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" Take it as an axiom," observed Joseph, half laughing, 
half angry, ** always to bum two candles, then this sort of 
inconvenience isnH felt." 

"We shall see about that by and by," returned Eldon; 
bright (days are coming." 

" You're brightening up your wit at all events," said Jo-" 
seph ; and he added : " I think I shall give you a lamp ; for 
I have one I don't use, and you'd be the better of it." 

" I'm sure you are very thoughtful," replied Eldon, with a 
proud look, which he was not at all aware of betraying. " My 
light suits my lodging admirably ; when I am differently sit- 
uated, we will think of a lamp." 

Joseph looked at him with mingled pique and admiration. 
" That's his father," thought he ; and he dropped the subject 
of the lamp. Again he shivered, and observed, '' You are 
abominably cold here." At the same moment he put his 
feet on the fender, which, not being able to bear their weight, 
fell back, letting down the shovel, poker, and some other ap- 
paratuses, and sending a stray cat under the drawers for 
refuge. 

You're a pretty fellow to come into a quiet household," ex- 
claimed Eldon, rather boisterously, seizing him by the collar^ 
" Here's a concatination of disasters ! come, up I and help to 
get things straight." 

A somewhat amusing scene ensued with the two bachelors, 
both of whom, thoroughly roused by this fracas, felt their 
heretofore somewhat downcast spirits revive still more. Jo- 
seph could not withstand the inclination he felt to put Eldon's 
menage into disorder, and persisted in purposely thrusting 
things into the wrong places. At length, however, peace was 
restored ; and Clavering, holding up a bottle which he had 
discovered, insisted that they ought to " tap " it and make 
merry. Eldon said he should be delighted ; but it was merely 
elder wine, the gift of an acquaintance. Its exhilarating effect 
completed the revival of their spirits, and set their tongues 
free again; while Eldon, having taking Joseph's hint, had 
lighted up another candle, remarking that he hoped before 
long to be able to receive his friend in better quarters. 

What he said was the fact. He was surmounting the little 
difficulties caused by Frederick and the affairs of his father; 
and though he intended remaining where he was till he had 
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accumulated a fund for his book — or part of a fund — ^he hoped 
the time of his removal was not distant. Full of these re- 
solves, and succeeding admirably with his work, his lawyer 
having after a rather considerable lapse of time forwarded to 
him the whole of his own and his father's M S S., he had be- 
come, so far, as happy as he had ever been. These particu- 
lars and others he mentioned to Clavering, who heartily con- 
gratulated him, and they sat late in conference, more e^ec- 
ially on the subject of the book. 

But a few days after this interview, one afternoon, as Eldon 
was leaving his office, his employer beckoned him into a pri- 
vate room, and, with very little preliminary, made him an 
oflFer greatly to his advantage, viz. of filling a post in the 
house, just rendered vacant by the departure of one who had 
long held it. He would have considerable responsibilities on 
his shoulders. His salary would be at once £200 per annum, 
with certain increase — ^perhaps in a very short time. Eldon 
at first listened in a sort of vague dreamy way ; but when 
he rightly understood the matter, he expressed the satisfaction 
he felt that his employer should have sufficient confidence in 
him to place him in a position of the kind. 

" I have my eye on you all," replied Mr Matthewson, with 
meaning, " and I know my friends. Now mind," he con- 
tinued, ^* it's conditional on your occupying this post that you 
move out of that present lodging of yours." 

" I shall be too happy," replied Eldon, with dignity. 

" And get a little way out of town," urged Mr Matthewson ; 
you look ill — you're killing yourself: I tell you so plainly as 
a friend." 

" Even without your offer," said Eldon, " I had been think- 
ing of taking such a step — I feel the importance of it." And 
he named some matters which had induced his living as he 
did. 

" You should have told me before ; I would have helped 
you," replied Mr Matthewson. 

" That would but have added to my cares," returned Eldon. 

" It's always so," remarked the merchant, almost angrily; 
" it's always so with the man who's worth anything — ^you 
never hear of his troubles till they're over. I'll pick you out 
a dozen grumbling villains whom I would avoid as I would 
serpents." 
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Eldon seemed doubtful and perplexed. 

" It's a fact," asseverated the employer, with emphasis ; 
" I'm getting in years now, and have been in this oflSce since 
I was a boy : such is my life-long experience. Oh ! the cart- 
load of begging letters I've had from parties who had * been 
better off,' and were ' reduced to their last shilling I ' With- 
out an exception, Isherwood, they were arrant knaves or im- 
provident fools. It's a fact." 

" It seems a harsh statement," remarked Eldon, who was 
at that moment in a state of mind to think most people good. 
" That has not been my experience exactly." 

"Of course not," said Mr Matthewson, quickly; and he 
added, patronizingly, " I couldn't expect it of you. You're 
yet a mere boy : when you've reached my years, you may tell 
a somewhat different tale." He paused ; and Eldon seemed 
again to be musing. 

" Deserving men," continued the merchant, with great ear- 
nestness' — " men whom to help ennobles and enriches one- 
self — I have always had to search out, to keep my eye on 
long — ^very long — in order to find out their wants — their 
troubles." Thus saying, he put on his hat with energy, and 
without a word more left the office. 

Eldon scarcely knew how he got home that day, or what 
to do with himself when there : he was in a sort of bewilder- 
ment ; life seemed to him to have assumed a sudden glow and 
brilliancy. He could not ^ts. to work ; his impulse was to 
write to every one he knew, stating what had happened. He 
contented himself, however, with penning a line first to Cla- 
vering, and then to Frederick. Before he went to sleep, he 
endeavoured to settle the important question of where he 
should fix his residence. " Out of town," his employer had 
said, and this was quite in accordance with what he himself 
felt : thought was not long in making circuit of all the pleas- 
ant spots he had heard of, and some which he had seen, 
round London. But every place, however lovely it appeared 
in memory or in imagination, was brought in comparison with 
Byfield, and found wanting. " True, I never go that way but 
I feel melancholy," he said ; " still I also experience such hap- 
piness, am under the influence of so poweri'ul a charm, that 
every other place seems tame and dull. It must be Byfield." 
And as Eldon, after many pros and cons^ arrived at ^ifi de- 
cision, he fell asleep. 
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The next morning he did not at the first minute remember 
the change that had occurred to him : so soon as he did, he 
felt the blood rush to his head, and in a highly excited state 
he expedited all his movements ; in the mean time his plans of 
the previous evening coming before him with much distinct- 
ness : and as he was to enter on his new duties at once, he 
determined to remove as soon as possible. Mr Matthewson 
saw him again for a short time this day, and did not forget to 
remind him about his change of residence, in his rapid man- 
ner naming a few spots round, which, he considered, oflFered 
advantages. Eldon mentioned Byfield in glowing terms, and 
said he hoped to suit himself almost immediately. His hours 
of business were not now so long : he could get off to Byfield 
in good time, and make inquiry of old acquaintances about 
lodgings. That place was dear in winter as well as summer. 
Snow now covered the ground : snow, dirty-looking enough 
in London, was beautiful indeed there ! He started the very 
next afternoon, hurrying along in order if possible to reach 
Byfield before dark, which he barely effected. This, however, 
was but of small consequence, as he knew where to make in- 
quiry. One of the first persons he caught sight of was Hawkins. 

" Master Isherwood I " exclaimed the shoemaker, surprised 
and pleased ; " why, now I am glad to see you I Come from 
Fareleigh, sir? 

Eldon replied in the negative, and mentioned his business, 
at once asking what he wished to know about lodgings, and 
being told of some which he appeared to conclude at once 
would in all probability suit him. Hawkins would not let 
him go without a word about Fareleigh ; for he had heard, 
as most by this time had, who was the Rev. Frederick Isher- 
wood, — it was now in every one's mouth. Hawkins evi- 
dently wished to talk the matter over, bringing out rather 
abruptly his views on the subject which, just now, lay nearest 
his heart. Necessarily he introduced the name of Bishop Man- 
deville, and in terms indicating the high esteem in which he 
held him. Eldon's attention was arrested — he could but lis- 
ten. Hawkins named that he had seen the bishop, and re- 
lated part of their conversation together. 

" He was always a well-meaning man," observed Eldon, "and 
has shown the sincerity of his views by sacrifice — few do this." 

" Probably you know him," returned Hawkins. 

" No — yes — that is, my father did ; / never saw him ; but 
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one hears of these men — ^they belong to the public." And 
Eldon completely stopped Hawkins* further parley on the mat- 
ter by making a few abrupt inquiries about old acquaintances. 

Lighted chiefly by the reflection from the pure snow, he 
went round to the house named by Hawkins as the most 
likely to suit him. It was one well known to Eldon, and con- 
nected with sad but sweet remembrance — a house he should 
once have thought would be desecrated by having the very 
name lodging connected with it. So deeply was this feeling 
impressed upon him, that although be now went there as di- 
rected, it was with little hope of being received as an inmate. 
Hawkins, however, was right, and the rooms were exactly 
what Eldon wanted. He spoke of himself as an old inhab- 
itant of Byfield, and stated that he well remembered this 
house. He fancied when he said so that the parties would 
almost throw their arms round him ; but, although they smiled 
at him, he thought them strangely indiflerent to the, as he 
considered, important and interesting conaununication. An 
agreement, nevertheless, was entered into, and a day fixed for 
his arrival. He seemed scarcely himself when he endeavoured 
to realize the change I 

In reply to his communication to Frederick of the good for- 
tune that had befallen him, the latter wrote : — " You will now, 
I should hope, be able to help me a little : there can be no 
longer any excuse for you. I told you the awkward position 
in which I was placed ; and although I am now installed at 
my rectory, you are not to suppose me on that account with 
money in my pocket. The truth is, I may still be considered 
as in the mean time, till I get all straight, struggling with pov- 
erty, — a most unpleasant thing, and especially to a man situated 
AS I am at this time. I promise faithfully to repay ; and you 
have no reason to doubt, because you know very well I have 
not yet been in a position to pay anybody. How could I ? 
It was enough for me to procure the common necessaries of 
life. I have been injured by those proceedings you instituted 
against me ; but, nevertheless, I am willing to forgive all, if 
you now prove yourself, as I hope you really will, ready to 
lend a helping hand to your affectionate brother, 

" F. ISHERWOOD. 

" P. S. — I find there is a great deal to do here. I must 
have a curate as soon as possible — another expense ! " 
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This letter was a fresh shock to Eldon, who had not ex- 
pected any more of Frederick's begging applications. The 
hope of amendment which had been awakened became again 
diminished. It was truly a sad beginning to be asking him 
for money again ; and the want of kindly sympathy thus mani- 
fested (for Frederick had not given him one kind congratula- 
tory word) was a circumstance which struck cold at his heart. 
Just yet, even did he think it desirable to assist Frederick, he 
should have nothing to spare. Moreover, he knew that the 
money, did he let Frederick have any, must be viewed as 
given, for assuredly he should never see it again. Before he 
would feel justified in any such course, he must wait, in order 
to observe Frederick's course, endeavouring still to hope, 
though it should be against hope. 

Eldon's small move was very easily effected. He rose an 
hour earlier to pack his boxes, sending them off before he went 
to business. He mused long over his poor sparrows ; his troub- 
lesome fancy picturing to him future mornings when his little 
friends would watch for him in vain : then he laughed at him- 
self as one not fit for the world, and presumptuously asked 
what business he had in it. Surely he was unlike everybody 
else, he said, as sometimes people do say when they feel sad. 
Yet Eldon ought not to be sad now : — ^this should be a day 
of rejoicing I 

Circumstances having revealed to Eldon the fact, so 
strange and interesting, that the Templetons were connected 
with his family, and Clavering having stated that now neces- 
sarily no further hope existed for him as regarded Matilda, it 
became a matter worthy of consideration whether he should 
not call at "The Beeches," as one of the first matters to be 
attended to in connexion with his new lodging. He wondered 
Mr Templeton did not write to him again to invite him ; but 
then it was likely the loss he and his family had experienced 
would prevent his thinking any more about himself. True, 
he had said he would write should Mrs Martin rally sufficiently 
to allow of her receiving a visiter ; but then she did not rally. He 
wished much to know if his note had been seen by her : surely 
Mr Templeton might have sent him word. Then, ought he 
not to call, in order to ascertain if such had been the case ? 
It appeared to him that he ought ; for had he not been in- 
trusted with a «acred mission ? These questions he put to - 
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himself, and answered over and over again ; but still he re- 
mained in a state of perplexity. 

His first visiter was Clavering, to whom he had written 
begging him to come — ^he could now receive him in a way 
pleasing to both of them. Clavering was delighted : even his 
unsuccessful love affair, though it made him sigh and look sad 
now and then, did not prevent his enjoying a very " jolly " 
evening with his friend, and remaining all night under his 
care. They had more corifidential talks than Siey had ever 
had ; and Joseph could but express surprise that Eldon did 
not make himself intimate at " The Beeches." 

" There's nothing in the world to prevent now," he added, 
with a peculiar look, " and I wonder you shouldn't call at 
once." 

" I'm such a retiring man," observed Eldon, smiling hu- 
morously. " Besides they are really nothing to we, except 
through you. Mrs Martin herself was a perfect stranger to 
me ; and to seek acquaintanceship on the strength of some 
distant family connexions is what you know I despise." 

" I knew you were never meant for a poor man," observed 
he, after they had been silent a few seconds. 

" On the contrary," returned Eldon, according to my notion 
of what a poor man should be, I might say I think I was in- 
tended for one, though that sounds very much like conceit ; 
but I have a certain pride ; while I might perhaps be taken for 
the humblest man in the world. Things many people vaunt 
themselves of I don't care for. There is an old adage, ' Poor 
and proud ; ' and I maintain that a poor man ought to be 
proud, only let his pride be of the right sort. Alas! for 
Fred ! " he added, " he has none of my pride, but a great deal 
of his own. Heaven judge between us I " 
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To return to " The Beeches," on the occasion of the bishop's 
visit. During the morning, he was summoned to his afflicted 
relative, who had revived considerably, and received him with 
cheerfulness and affection. Not even Matilda was allowed to 
be present on the occasion of this interview. Instead, how- 
ever, of here repeating the conversation that took place, it 
may be well briefly to enter upon a detail of matters to which 
it bore reference. 

The Bishop of , before he received his title, was the 

Rev. Dr Mandeville, residing at Mount St Vincent, in . 

He and his wife had resident with them a young cousin on 
Dr Mandeville' s side, an amiable and a lovely girl, to whom 
they were much attached. Moreover, at the time when this 
little account commences, a youth was placed under the care 
of the reverend doctor by a distinguished member of his family, 
in order that his studies might be directed by the doctor, under 
efficient tutors, previous to his entering Queens' College. He 
was intended for the Church, and had wealthy and influential 
connexions in that channel. His career would doubtless be 
brilliant every way; for, even as a child, Lewis had given 
indications of possessing good intellectual power, as well as 
that high moral tone which gives to intellect the stamp of true 
nobility. Never could uncle or guardian be more proud, and 
more justly proud, of youth confided to him, than had been 
the uncle of Lewis — a Mr Drayton — to whom he had been 
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intrusted by a dying father, who had had nothing to leave hiin 
but his good wishes and prayers. 

Mr Drayton was a cold, haughty, ambitious man — ^proud of 
his great connexions in the Church, to many of the dignitaries of 
which he was more or less distantly related. Out of the pale of 
his own church he saw no truth, no good ; and was consequently 
intolerant and persecuting to the utmost towards those not 
of that church ; while his very pride and bigotry prevented 
the possibility of his knowing them, except through his pre- 
judices. It was his boast that there had never been a single 
case of dissent in his family — a fact proving to his satisfaction 
that dissent in high circles was an anomaly : he did not be- 
lieve in it. The subject was never to be introduced to his 
nephew, for whose early education he made choice of a tutor 
holding views perfectly in unison with his own, and who was 
to the full as rigid. Nothing could have appeared more fa- 
vourable to the secret wishes of Mr Drayton for his nephew, 
than the willingness evinced by Dr Mandeville to take the youth 
under his roof; not alone because the reverend doctor was 
one of the most learned men of his day, but as himself having 
a near prospect of high promotion, with power to further the 
interests of the young Lewis. The reverend doctor was a man 
greatly the superior of Mr Drayton, and far more fitted than 
he to be the friend and guide of Lewis. Certainly he was 
not the individual to act in strict conformity to the wishes of 
Mr Drayton ; but no thought of this kind had ever entered 
the mind of this gentleman, who was too confident in his opin- 
ions concerning his own family to harbour suspicion. Not 
that there was the slightest reason to fear but Dr Mandeville 
would, so far as in him lay, establish his young relative most 
firmly, not merely in all the great doctrines of Christianity, 
but moreover in all that was required of a minister of the 
Established Church, of which he was a strong supporter and 
most sincere admirer. But he was of too Christian a spirit to 
erect barriers where none need exist between his own and 
other sections of the Christian community ; so that, while 
agreeing with Mr Drayton in all essentials, he did not feel 
bound to subscribe to every dogma deemed by some as im- 
portant as holy writ itself. 

Lewis soon became an extraordinary favourite with the 
Mandevilles, and was found to be a gentle, refined, intellectual 
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companion. Dr Mandeville and he were in a little time as an 
older and a yonnger brother, or rather as dear and sympa- 
thizing friends — great as was the disparity of their years. 
The personal appearance of Lewis was sufficiently attractive : 
he was very tall, and had a kind of sailor rather than clerical 
style. His hair was light brown — of a very sunny hue, and 
inclined to 'Curl. The forehead was broad and open, the eye 
blue, with a sweet yet thoughtful expression : the skin was 
fair and somewhat freckled, the nose straight, and the mouth 
had a smile for all. His manners were eminently frank and 
simple. The daily intercourse of this youth with Miss Mande- 
ville might have been viewed with some anxiety by many ; but 
evidently it had either not been thought of, or was not feared ; 
no restriction seemed to be placed upon either the one or the 
other — ^they were like brother and sister. It has been said 
that Alice was lovely : she, as well as Lewis, was fair — very 
fair ; her hair was more flaxen than was that of Lewis, her 
blue eyes were darker, her nose was more exquisitely chis- 
elled, her mouth, chin, and general contour were more deli- 
cately refined. She was quiet, yet intelligent ; had a heart 
full of benevolence and affection ; and was as little a child of 
the world and of society as though intended for the life of a 
recluse. 

Lewis felt himself introduced into a new and happy world ; 
and much he rejoiced over the intellectual companionship so 
suddenly realized. His intellect had been hitherto, to a great 
extent, kept down: he had not ventured to think feailessly — 
had scarcely thought at all on religious subjects: had not 
freed himself from the shackles which had been thrown about 
him as a child. Soon now he began to feel like one escaped 
from bondage ; and the timidity which had characterized him 
while he remained with his uncle disappeared. Alice was 
present at and interested in all the conversations, tlie dis- 
cussions, which Dr Mandeville constantly promoted, and into 
which he entered with so much spirit. Mrs Mandeville her- 
tself frequently joined in these ; and Alice was not at all times 
a mere quiet auditor. 

With considerable regret was it that Lewis left these be- 
loved friends, when the time came for his entereng upon col- 
lege life ; and much was he regretted by those friends. Nor 
were the visits paid to Mr Drayton at present regarded with 
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much satisfaction. He now viewed bis uncle as a sort of 
tyrant, of whose bigotry he could but be painfully aware ; and 
especially was be so on the occasion of his last visit to him 
before commencing college life. Lewis himself could not ap- 
pear quite as formerly, for he did not feel the same. He was 
more disposed to question things dogmatically advanced. Mr 
Drayton could not but notice a change in him, and feel an- 
noyed at it. He reprimanded; and, having done so, was 
satisfied that college training would correct what seemed to 
him offensive. Thus there was less harmony between uncle 
and nephew than there had hitherto appeared ; and Lewis, on 
leaving his uncle, felt convinced they were not to each other 
what they had formerly been. 

College life opened up yet another world to Lewis, and sur- 
prised him in no small degree. His own little sanctum, in- 
deed, when he enjoyed it quite unmolested, was all that could 
be wished for in his position, and his various studies were 
sufficiently delightful to him ; but what he saw in many of 
his fellow-students shocked him extremely. Alice and he had 
agreed to correspond together ; and to her he told some of his 
impressions. 

" Do you know, Alice," he wrote, in his second letter, " if 
I had been aware of such a state of things as I find existing, 
I do not think I could have come here. I expected, oh I so 
different an atmosphere 1 — a majority of Christian men, who 
would be my companions, and would strengthen me in every 
noble wish and resolve. I find the very contrary. In fact, 
could I become unconscious of what kind of establishment I 
am in, I should pronounce it the very reverse of what it pro- 
fesses to be. I see but little fear of God before the eyes of 
those around me (I speak of the mass, and on short acquaint- 
ance). In fact, many of the young fellows might be taken for 
anything rather than what they are supposed to be. They are 
bent on low pleasure, and have no love for those studies on 
which they are or profess to be engaged. I hope to find ex- 
ceptions — I think I perceive some ; but it is my wish not to 
enter hastily upon acquaintanceship. A friend such as I 
could desire would be of great value to me." 

From another letter : '^ The young man on whom, mora 
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particularly, I had my eye when I last wrote, turns out as I 
expected. We soon became friends, and it seems to me that 
we shall remain so. He is, in fact, quite above the general 
run of them here ; and now I feel happy, and almost at home. 
We are nearly always together; and are going over every 
point of religious belief very seriously. We have quite a 
course of theology before us, both as connected with the 
Established Church and with other Christian bodies. We 
wish to traverse this ground as much as possible without pre- 
judice, and as though it were new to us. Is not this the right 
course, Alice ? 1 say cls much as possible^ for it is not an easy 
matter to effect. This time two years, I should as soon have 
thought of doing the most extraordinary thing, as of bringing 
in review — in any way that might seem like questioning — any 
dogma or doctrine which I had been taught." 

Another extract : " My increased happiness makes me un- 
happy. There is somewhat for you to puzzle over, Alice I 
nevertheless, I will attempt to explain myself. These endless 
talks and discussions lead the mind on to a course so indepen- 
dent and fearless, that, while they tend to the highest good — 
for so all sincere, earnest truth-seeking must — they unsettle 
and shock considerably by the way. Can you understand this ? 
I believe you can. Tell me. Yet do not say, * Stop, inquire 
no further — be happy as God has placed you.' Alice, when 
the mind once arouses — shakes off the fetters that have held 
it — defies the terrors that once had sufficient power to deter 
its movements — it cannot be arrested. There is that in its 
very constitution which, like the great law of perpetual mo- 
tion, keeps it for ever on. Do not, I say, discourage me ; I 
need your sympathy — that moral strengthening which a rightly 
thinking woman can impart. My state of mind just now is 
one of restlessness, anxiety, wonder, excitement. I am like 
one who had walked along with confidence on ground which 
he supposed solid, for he had never thought of its being other- 
wise, and who begins to fear that he may have been in error 
in so supposing. He is shocked, for he finds reason to believe 
that a Large extent of this ground, and even worse, must be 
passed over. Nevertheless, he is cheered by the glorious 
prospect which opens up beyond it, no less than from the sat- 
isfaction experienced in the thought, that now, since he has 
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gained thus much knowledge, he may escape the danger. 
Such is a very good picture of my present mental condition. 
Again, I must ask, can you understand it? although I have 
already said I believe you can. By the same post, I have 
written to Dr Mandeville." 

Alice in reply : " You have made ifte seriously anxious for 
you, dear Lewis ; nor shall I be at rest until you have passed 
this state of which you write. I do sympathize — yet with 
trembling. Discourage you? No; sorry indeed should I be 
to do so; but until I can see to what your state tends, I can- 
not help saying I feel overpowered, weighed down by I know 
not what oppression for your sake^ — overshadowed as by some 
coming misfortune. But for this feeling, I should have an- 
swered you before. I did not know what to say, for I could 
not tell what to think ; and now I am not much better. Still 
the conviction remains — ' Lewis will not do wrong ; and what 
he ardently, earnestly seeks must be truth.' This conviction 
supports me, gives me one bright spot on which to repose. I 
have but these few words to say at present. 

" Your faithful Alice. 

" P. S. — 1 hope you have communicated, or will communi- 
cate, all your thoughts and feelings to cousin Mandeville." 

Again Alice : " Cousin Mandeville has appeared sad ever 
since he received your letter. I believe he enters into your 
state of mind — ^you know how kind and how liberal he is. He 
evidently was not intending to tell me the subject of your let- 
ter ; but I, concluding how it was, made him aware that I 
knew it. He said his chief fear was about Mr Drayton, who 
is not a man to sympathize in such states, and who is — I naay 
say it, for well you know it, Lewis — somewhat stiff and au- 
stere. Pray, do not yet communicate with him on the subject ; 
wait till your views are more matured," &c. 

Another letter from Lewis : " I was very thankful, dear 
Alice, for your letter ; it was of importance to me to know 
how you would take what I had written. Kind and wise I 
find you still ; and, although expressing a gentle timidity, you 

are not shocked — ^you do not say ; in fact, I am not dis^ 

couraged. Well would it have been, Alice, had all these mat- 
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ters come under review before I entered here ; bat I could 
not control thought ; moreover, until I came here, my mind 
was not seriously occupied on such matters, although you will 
say it ought to have been. Deeply interested I was in the 
discussions at Mount St Vincent — all was then delightful; 
it was the commencement of what has followed with regard to 
my mental state. I did not see to what it led — ^the shadows 
of the future did not cross my path. Here, of necessity, I 
must think of little besides such matters as involve very grave 
thought — they are thrust before me. I consider it my imme- 
diate business to ponder deeply over every item connected 
with my future career. It is well that ample time is given 
me for such considerations ; since, at present, setting aside the 
circumstance that I am not ' up ' in anything, I should not 
feel justified in entering holy orders. 

*' In writing to Mandeville, I feel that I have no harsh 
judge, but a kind, forbearing friend. I would on no account 
wound him ; but I love not concealments. Until I had writ- 
ten, I felt oppressed, for I was conscious of wrong towards 
my friends ; besides that I had confessions to make, which it 
concerned my happiness to make. Somewhat similar is my 
feeling towards my uncle; and yet, oh! how different I 1 
must tell hi|n, for it is my duty to do so ; but I have the fear 
that he will meet my confidence by reproof — anger. I can 
but hope, however, that he will afterwards be willing to listen, 
and quietly to reason, and show me my errors. My brain is 
in a high state of excitement. Martin — ^that is my chunij of 
whom I wrote to you — is all that I took him for — open, gen- 
erous, confiding. He is as inquiring as I am, and ready to 
hear all — to discuss, to oppose, without passion or ill-wiU. 
We even get on better for little differences ; they give zest to 
our intercourse, and prevent that monotony and flatness which 
many of the best friends sometimes experience from perfect 
agreement, or a too obsequious yielding," &c. 

Dr Mandeville to Lewis : " Perhaps we have all, at some 
period of our career, passed through states somewhat similar 
to those you describe. My own mental condition has not been 
all calm and repose ; though, during my early years, I was 
blessed with entire happiness — the result of childlike confif 
dence in my superiors. Since then I have seen as clearly as 
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you do that we have many errors in our system. Still, my 
dear Lewis, remember there is no system free from error ; and 
I firmly believe our Church to have less than any other. To 
hold it up as perfect is not wise^ Evidently it is as much a 
Christian duty to " prove all things," as to " hold fast what is 
good ; " but with respect to evils in our system, we must ad a» 
ignoring them, or, when compelled indirectly to subscribe to 
them, do so in the hope that God will bless what is done out 
of a pure heart, and from the highest motive. Lewis, we are 
bom into a world of sin and imperfection, and have men 
around us, and evils besetting us, that cause a revolting of our 
best feelings. There are things we must endure ; while, at 
the same time, we seek, as far as in us lies, to bring about an 
improved condition. At your age, many think they can re- 
form the world, and actually set about it, too. Increased 
years and their experience, however, invariably bring the con- 
viction that no course can be better than that already bea-ten 
out for us ; which to tread in a Christian spirit, and loving all 
Christian people, however much differing from yourself, will, 
I trust, be your case. 

" What you say concerning Alice must be considered. I 
admire your candid and thoughtful mode of proceeding. At 
present the matter may rest ; and I trust in you to maintain 
the same honourable course." 

Extract from Mr Drayton's letter : 

^^ You are falling into a bad state of mind, Lewis ; that 
young man is your enemy. Shun him — ^rid yourself of him 
at once. He is, no doubt, one of those German students, or 
of such as ape them. I shall hope to hear in your next that 
he is to you as though he had no existence. I have had more 
experience than you ; and I bid you avoid him. You cannot 
treat him as he should be treated, viz. at once expel him from 
the University, but you can have done with him entirely, and 

you will, for it is my wish — I may say command. Read ; 

it will be found to the point. Attend diligently •to your 
studies, and think of nothing beyond ; thus you fortify your 
mind, and defeat Satan himself, one of whose machinations is 
to delude young men like yourself in this way, weakening 
their intellects at the very time, mark you, when they nee4 
have them in full power. You name the, as you fear, immoral 
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tendencies and conduct around you. Do not let this disturb 
you. Youth is youth : be on friendly terms with all — nothing 
more is required of you. ' My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not/ — there is your command. 

" About Miss Mandeville, you are premature. You know, 
Lewis, you have not a shilling; all depends on your own 
industry, prudence, &c. Never had lad a more glorious 
career before him than you have, if you properly make use of 
the talents and opportunities you possess. With respect to 
the young lady, I can but say it is quite a matter for the future : 
I request I may hear no more about it.'' 

Extract from a letter written by Alice : 

" Dear Lewis, 

^' You seem to have assumed a more restrained manner; and 
I account for this in a way that gives me pain. Knowing so 
well your truthful nature, I fear lest you have grown more 
unhappy, and do not like to tell me — hence a reserve which 
ill suits you, and which I know you detest. 0, Lewis I should 
you have embraced erroneous doctrines, I must grieve indeed ; 
yet not so much as I should to lose your confidence, and feel 
that I had no longer a sister's place in your regard. We are 
liable to error ; but I cannot believe that you would long re- 
main in a wrong course; for surely nothing could destroy 
your trust in God, to whom doubtless, by earnest and humble 
prayer, you will ever apply for guidance. Do not— do not 
lose that blessed state, whatever you may pass through. Write 
and tell me that you have not lost it — ^that you will not. 
Until I know this, I shall not feel happy." 

From Lewis : 

** I hasten, dear Alice, to reply. I cannot remember any- 
thing in my last which could have led to your remarks. No ; 
I am not — I think and hope I am not — likely to lose my 
confidence in the Great Father who has been the guide of 
my youth — thus far, be assured, I have not lost it ; nor my 
faith either — faith in the great doctrines of Christianity-'*- 
the noble truths which make 'wise to salvation.' Be at 
ease, Alice ; we may differ on matters of minor importance — 
though to me just now of great importance, too— and yet be 
grounded in the same holy faith ; for what are the laws of the 
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Churcli but laws, however good, of erring mortals like our- 
selves. Our Book of Common Prayer will give abundant proof 
that such laws need occasional revision and change ; and yet, 
in point of composition and for true devotional feeling, how 
much is it to be admired I Again, I entreat you, dear Alice, 
do not be uneasy about me. Be you happy, whatever may 
be my destiny. You will, you must be happy. Our paths 
hereafter may be widely apart ; but I shall ever be anxious 
for your esteem and respect, and shall remain truly yours, 

" Lewis- 
" P. S. — I am sure you would all like Martin ; he knows 
you all from my description. L." 

The vacation commenced ; and nothing more had passed, 
between Lewis and his uncle, on theological subjects. Lewis 
had found great difficulty in avoiding the mention of what so 
deeply engaged his own thoughts ; but the style of his uncle's 
letter had been such as to impose restraint both in the course 
of the correspondence and when they met. Mr Drayton was, 
like most of his school, not very discriminating : he judged 
that, because nothing more was written or said, his own letter 
had decided the matter. Thus all was passed lightly over ; in 
fact, little if any allusion was made to it ; and the intercourse 
between him and his nephew was, so far as he himself was 
concerned much as it had ever been. Lewis felt uncomfortable : 
restraint was far more painful to him now, after the blessed 
freedom he had enjoyed in his new circle of acquaintances, 
than it had been in former times. He was continually going 
to speak out, but checked himself, and hoped such a state of 
things would not last long. Mr Drayton's own pride forbade 
him supposing it possible that a nephew of his should oppose 
his will, or that any relative should be what he called low- 
minded or irreligious : this had been so far well for Lewis 
— ^he reaped the benefit of his uncle's confidence. If a change 
of some sort in him become now apparent to his uncle, it was 
attributed merely to a certain maimer which young men some- 
tames contract at college. 

The last few weeks of the vacation were spent at Mount St 
Vincent with the Mandevilles ; and there happy indeed was 
Lewis, although somewhat sad too. There he enjoyed perfect 
freedom, and yet he evidently was not perfectly free : the eyes 
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of friendship occasionally detected something that had not 
formerly been apparent, and which seemed allied to sorrow. 
His college chum Martin received an invitation to the Mount, 
and joined the party, greatly to the increase of the general 
pleasure. There were indeed discussions, differences of opin* 
ion, but without disturbing the harmony. Dr Mandevile, while 
much interested in all, felt occasionally concerned at the turn 
conversation took, and once or twice spoke rather seriously to 
Lewis on the subject. 

The Mandevilles remarked an alteration in Lewis's manner 
towards Alice, — an alteration at which they were far from 
displeased : they felt that it corresponded with the high 
notion they had formed of his honour. He had never indeed 
been to her otherwise than friendly and brotherly. Now a 
certain restraint rendered him less so; while private chats 
with her, as formerly, he entirely avoided. 

When the day arrived for return to college, a more than 
common sadness seemed to oppress the spirits of all. Lewis 
strolled in the grounds alone, evidently much agitated, and 
seeming as though something were weighing on his mind 
which he could not communicate. Alice did not come down 
to breakfast — she was said to be indisposed ; and when she 
did appear, her lovely eyelids were somewhat red and swollen. 
Lewis could not speak to her : he appeared to be purposely 
keeping at the greatest distance from her. Martin was grave 
and thoughtful; conversation was a failure; all were glad 
when the time was over. 

Extract of a letter from Dr Mandeville : 

" My dear Lewis, 

" You do not write ; you must not forget your friends. I 
am well aware how arduous are your duties — ^how completely 
your mind must be engrossed, your time occupied, with your 
preparatory studies. Let us have a letter soon, however. 
You may have heard of the serious illness and expected death 

of the much-respected Bishop of . Between ourselves, 

your friend may (but mind no word of this at present) become 
the future bishop. Powerful interest is being used, and by your 
uncle Drayton more especially, to procure for me this difi- 
tinguished post in the Church of Christ. In fact, Drayton 
really has it in his power ; for most of the church interest in 
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our family rests in his brancli of it. You know his attach- 
ment to me, and I really look upon the matter as settled; 
though ^rm* must be gone through. To you, Lewis, I name 
the matter as to a son or a younger brother ; yet do not speak 
of it to Martin or anyone. It will be, of course, soon enough 
rumoured; but I should be sorry that anyone belonging to 
me should commit the indecency of mentioning such a thing 
while my much honoured friend remains in the body." 

Extract from the reply of Lewis : 

" No one, I believe, without flattery, is more worthy than 
yourself to fill that honourable and envied post. The illness 
had been mentioned to me ; and at the same time, a whisper 

of the probable appointment of the Honourable Mr . 

You are, however, under all the circumstances, more likely — 
no doubt, may be sure of it. Moreover, you are better fitted 

than Mr , if all I hear be true ; and undoubtedly much of 

it is. Already there is some joking amongst the young fel- 
lows here. ^ Nolo we episcopari* is, pro tern., a byword with 
us. I cannot well picture to myself i/our so falsifying matters 
as to say that I don't think / would possibly consent to accept 
of such an appointment from her Majesty, unless the present 
form of bishop-making could be dispensed with. What say 
you?'' 

Extract from letter of Dr Mandeville : 

" I once felt strongly this point ; but as years pass, we see 
the emptiness of forms. I say not but I should prefer dis- 
pensing with this one, as well as with some others. Fixing 
our eyes on the great truths and the important duties before 
us, we are willing to pass the ordeal, and repeat the idle words, 
asking forgiveness of the Supreme if anything we do in the 
matter is displeasing to Him. You have a tender conscience, 
Lewis ; but I fear lest also you are dwelling too much in the 
region of forms and ceremonies, of doubts and scruples ; thus 
cultivating a habit of mind which is inimical to happiness in 
that course of life to which the Most High and a combination 
of circumstances have clearly called you. We must suspect 
ourselves ; for often what seems an earnest seeking for truth 
and questioning of evil is mingled with so much self-conceit 
and love of the world, that the pure truth is really lost sight 
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of. Still you know the interest I take in every intellectual pur- 
suit : you will distinguish between my sympathy in the various 
exercisings of your mind and my entire concurrence." 

Extract from Alice's letter : 

" I hesitated long about being the first to write ; yet I may 
not forget that you have called me your sister, and that so 
very recently I had your confidence as a brother. Cou^n 
Mandeville speaks of your many occupations ; but I cannot 
conceive of these being more numerous than they were last 
session ; or, even if they were, that you should on this account 
drop entirely the epistolary intercourse which you professed 
to find so agreeable. I am not pleased with your silence : it 
is inconsistent with the idea I had formed of your character. 
I should not be acting a sister's part if I did not communicate 
these thoughts to you, Lewis. I would not for a moment lead 
you to do what is distasteful to you ; but I did value your 
friendship, and cannot let it go without an effort made still to 
hold it." 

Extract from Lewis's reply : 

" — Indeed your letter has deeply grieved me, although I 
am but too well aware it is deserved. Yet, Alice, had you 
but known what that silence cost me I Alas I you never can. 
I have no thought that I would not confide to you — that I do 
not long to confide to you. Could you but see how much I 
wish to lay bare to you all my " 

" Later : I had nearly torn up the above — ^it seemed so fool- 
ish. Yet why ? for still you are my sister. I cannot promise 
to behave better for the future : Do not ask me why : only 
believe in me — in my affection, my brotherly affection, and 
then you will be sure that the best motives constrain me. Let 
not your valued letters be discontinued. I can say no more. 
Your ever sincere friend, Lewis." 

Extract from Mr Drayton's letter : 

" Our friend Mandeville is likely to become Bishop of . 

There is no hope of the aged bishop. His Grace of has 

positively promised me his interest with the Queen ; and I 
have the powerful interest of Lord ^ of His Grace the Duke 
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of ^ and that of others. Thus you may already look upon 

Mandeville as My Lord Bishop of ; a great honour truly. 

I know of no post more honourable ; for even in the legislature 
of our country there are no men so much respected and looked 
up to as the bishops are. Now mind, Lewis, this is a career 
open to yourself, if, by your industry and steady adherence to 
requirements, you merit it, as I make no doubt you will. His 

Grace the Archbishop of is much interested in you. We 

met at the Honourable Mr 's dinner the other day. No 

man, he says, was ever more entitled to respect than was your 
father, whom he loved as a brother ; I agree with him : al- 
though your father was but my half-brother, and had no for- 
tune, his memory deserves the praise bestowed. Why do I 
bring these matters before you, but to oflfer to you wholesome 
stimulus ; and more especially to show you how impossible it 
is for you to avoid the high decree, as I conceive it, of Prov- 
idence?" 

Extract from reply : 

" I well know your kindness, and how ardently you wish 
to see me all that your brilliant imaginings picture me in the 
future. May I ever deserve your respect I Even under re- 
verses of fortune, may God enable me to ' preserve my integ- 
rity.' Then is it, in fact, dear uncle, that a man, truly in- 
fluenced by the noble truths of Christianity, can best exhibit 
the grandeur of that religion by which he is guided ; and then 
does he best know the value of friends like yourself and the 

future excellent Bishop of , since such Dr Mandeville is to 

be considered. 

" I see the Queen has just called a chapter of the , and 

issued a congS d'ilire in order to the election of a new bishop. 
It struck me as strange and — pardon me, I must out with 
its — inconsistent, a sort of farce upon a holy theme, this 
form gone through in the Christian Church, when you had 
told me the choice was already made, and have signified that 
high interest, in the worldly sense of the phrase, is all that a 
man requires in order to gain this distinguished post. I had 
almost said. Explain this to me : but well I know that, such 
are my notions on some of these points, we could not see 
alike. 

'* I am doing my best to become a conscientious clergyman, 
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viz. I am studying as I never studied before, in order to 
understand well what I am about, before I go about it — ^before 
I subscribe to matters to which, unfortunately, until I came 
here, I had but too little directed my attention. You find I 
am writing to you with freedom : in fact, my dear uncle, I 
feel compelled now to do so. It is my duty to let you see 
what is the direction of my mind, that you may be prepared 
for the result. I am bewildered by the immense mass of 
subjects coming before me ; and our required studies, more- 
over, are no joke. So that, altogether, I am at it night and 
day." 

Extract from Mr Drayton's letter : 

" I cannot well understand you, and thought your observa- 
tions on * reverses of fortune ' quite out of place. You have 
some notions in your head which ought not to be there : the 
sooner they are out of it the better. You are quite unlikely 
to have any reverses of fortune except of your own making. 
K you make them, you are — I had almost used a strong ex- 
pression—certainly not a wise man. Your remarks upon the 
election of the new bishop gave me serious concern. I have 
long seen, although I have tried not to see, something wrong 
in your mental state ; indeed, ever since the youug man Mar- 
tin became, contrary to my advice, your chosen companion. 
I may here mention that it appeared to me highly wrong on 
your part to introduce him at Mandeville's without saying a 
word to me. It was for me first to give him an invitation : 
if I did not — and you did not ask me to do so — neither should 
Mandeville. He no doubt supposed the acquaintance had my 
sanction, or he would not have done so. Of this I feel sure. 

" But to the point of the Queen's command : Is not the 
Queen the head of the Church ? As such, is it not her office 
to transact its business, or rather to guide, to command its 
servants under God ? * Let all things be done decently and 
ia order.' 

" My remarks to you upon the wishes entertained by me, 
and the interest Providence has been pleased to place in my 
hands for the furtherance of those wishes, so far as He in His 
wisdom sees fit, were of a private nature. The best interests 
could be easily frustrated. You know as well as I do that 
the Almighty works by means : I am therefore surprised at 
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the tendency of your argument. That you do not see as I do 
is not a matter to be lightly treated. I have lived many years 
longer in the world than you, and my opinions are entitled to 
respect." 

Extract from Lewis's reply : 

^\ As it regards Martin, my dear uncle, I must again tell 
you that he is a Christian, and a sincere, honourable man. I 
like him because I can talk with him freely ; and as to fearing 
for his principles, I have no doubt but in a year or two's time 
you will find him occupying some pulpit in such a way as 
shall bring no discredit on the Christian name. I cannot but 
regret that through me (though unintentionally) he has been 
misunderstood. Your feeling against him effectually prevented 
my saying a word about his coming to the Manor House ; and 
I did not know of his being likely to visit at Mandeville's 
until I was myself at Mount St Vincent. What you say about 
the Queen being the head of the Church is quite correct, but 
does not affect my remarks, nor have you removed my diffi- 
culty : the matter seems to me as disorderly as it did before. 
My dear uncle, is it not rather a Christian duty to look to 
these matters than to shut one's eyes to them ? Ought not 
everything to be removed which can be proved wrong? And 
how are we to prove it wrong? My friend Martin — ^and this 
may make you think better of him — is timid on these points ; 
his cry is, ' Touch not, for if you begin to alter, you will never 
be able to stop: everything will be pulled to pieces.' I 
confess I cannot, myself, see the matter in this light ; for why 
not do our best ? Why endeavour to stifle our honest con- 
victions?" 

Mr Drayton to Dr Mandeville : 

" My dear Mandeville, 

" Lewis is, as perhaps you have observed, in an unsettled 
bewildered state of mind : he needs the influence of a more 
powerful intellect than mine. Use yours^ I pray you. I tell 
you now plainly, as I will tell him, that any deviation, on his 
part, from what is right and orthodox, will not alone forfeit 
my esteem and affection, but will blight his prospects for life. 
On no account can I countenance German or other branches of 
infidelity — I give it its own name; one must not mince 
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matters — I would rather cut off a right arm, or pluck out an 
eye. I should feel bound to testify to the last degree my dis- 
approbation of every form of heterodoxy. Depend on it, 
Mandeville, Lewis will, should he persevere in his present 
course, lose my friendship for ever ; and, as for my money, 
I should consider it desecrated by passing into hands not 
likely to use it for the best interests of the Church,'' &c. &c. 
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At the command of the Queen, a chapter of was con- 
vened at on the 14th day of 18 — ; and, the 

usual forms being gone through, the Rev. Arthur Mande- 
ville, D.D., was duly elected, and, shortly after, the official 
document was prepared and despatched to him. Dr Mande- 
ville, having been apprized of it, was, as may be supposed, 
neither astonished nor at all disturbed by the circumstance. 
The following is an extract from his letter to Lewis on this 
occasion : 

" You know I am of opinion that the bishop should be 
chosen by the people, that is, if we follow strictly the holy 
writings. The assembly of faithful men evidently transacted 
this business for themselves ; and, as you say, why not do it 
now ? At the same time I do not regard this as at all essential, 
any more than I do many other points on which, nevertheless, 
I agree with you so far as the strict letter of scripture goes. 
Yea, and could it be, Lewis, I would fain see the Church in 
the same simple form as of old. But am I to forego all my 
hopes of higher usefulness in my career because it is not so ? 
It would be absurd — it would be criminal. Could I, by any 
effort of mine, bring about certain changes which I may wish 
to see in the Church, I can most conscientiously say I would 
willingly sacrifice ; but seeing that it is quite certain I cannot, 
am I justified in stepping out of the path into which I have 
every reason to believe Providence has impelled me, and in 
renouncing a course of labour and duty evidently mine? 
Most decidedly no. I write thus, partly because I know your 
mind is undergoing a struggle, of the full extent of which I 
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am perhaps not aware — ^partly, and still mofe, because Mr 
Drayton has communicated with me about you. My attach- 
ment to you will not allow of my keeping this from you. I 
fear he is deeply aggrieved, almost angry (you know him 
Well), at remarks of yours from time to time. He considers 
you are on dangerous ground, and are making shipwreck of 
faith : he fears I can scarcely tell what. Furthermore — and 
this is worthy of your most careful consideration — your ex- 
pectations are from him. You know what he can do : his in- 
fluence, and hereafter no doubt the bulk of his fortune, are 
yours. Nor are Drayton's conditions such as require sacrifice 
of any kind. Strict orthodoxy, if a man has not, far be it from 
me to urge his assuming ; but surely it has been ill judged of 
you, and is not likely to lead to any sort of good residt, to 
bring forward, in opposition to him, mere passing thoughts, or 
points certainly disputable. I hope you are not too late, now, 
to show the love you bear to your Church, and your anxiety 
to pass the ordeal before you with honour. As for other 
matters — ^partly of speculation — in which, I well know, a man 
of your intellectual bias must take extreme pleasure, do not 
intrude them on him ; he cannot sympathize with you — can- 
not understand that you may be consistently and devotedly 
attached to our Church, and yet see faults which you fain 
would remedy." 

Extract from the reply of Lewis : 

" I cannot agree with you entirely, my dear friend. With 
respect to your own matter, that is between you and your God 
alone. What you might do most conscientiously, / might not 
be able to do. * Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,* you know. 
You bring forward no argument which has any weight with 
me. The maxim of a great mind I have striven to make my 
own: 

• Desine quapropter novitate exterritus ipsa 

Expaere ex animo rationetn : sed magis aori 

Judicio perpende, et, si tibi veia videtur, 

Dede manus.' 

" I can but say, may God bless you, and make you increas- 
ingly useful. (Certain I am you will fill your post as it ought 
to be filled, and will continue to bless the circle in which you 
move. For myself, should conscience be deeply convinced 

T 
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respecting a line of conduct, Mr Drayton's anger would have 
but little eflfect in silencing it ; and the glorious future which 
he has kindly prepared for me — ^tempting as it may be, and I 
confess is — I feel sure I shall have strength given me to re- 
sist. How noble, how sublime, my dear friend, is the lesson 
Christ himself has set us on this point 1 and the subject is to 
the purpose here. * All these shall be thine,' said the tempter, 
with a most important addendum, ' if thou wilt worship me.' 
Ill does that man deserve the Christian name who, with his 
sight perfectly cleared as to a course of duty, can stifle con- 
science, by presenting before it the glare and brilliancy of 
earthly honours — * the kingdoms of the world.' Look to 
Hebrews xi., and see the glorious examples given of men who, 
acting on their faith in the promises of God, sacrificed far more 
than such as / could sacrifice. These had respect, to use the 
language of St Paul, ' unto the recompense ' — the end set be- 
fore them. The high favour of approving Heaven was suffi- 
cient for that * cloud of witnesses,' and I trust would, under 
circumstances in one point of view similar, be sufficient also 
for me." 

Extract from Alice's letter : 

"0 Lewis! dear Lewis I what is this I hear? It cannot 

surely be iTu§ that you no, you will remain faithful to the 

Church, so dear to me, to my cousin, to all of us. Cousin 
Mandeville seems very uneasy about you, and represents to us 
the consequences of your openly deviating from the principles 
of your uncle, in a manner that makes us sad. Moreover, Mr 
Drayton dined here the other day; and it was sufficiently 
evident that he is angry — he speaks in an excited maimer 
about you, and threatens what is very painful to hear. Do 

not grieve us all by it is too much to say, dear Lewis ; 

I could not bear to see it on paper. You do not write, and this 
makes me fear there may be truth in what they tell me. You 
have changed to me — I know ; but I try to hope for the best. 
Do write, and say what you can to comfort us," &c. 

Extract from the reply of Lewis : 
" Beloved Sister, 

"Be at ease: I trust, with God's help, I shall remain 
true to the great principles of our holy religion, and to th« 
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dictates of my own conscience. I do not, therefore, fear my 
uncle Drayton. I shall ever regard him with gratitude and 
affection : further than this would be wrong. If I have 
anxiety, it is that I may maintain your regard — your con- 
fidence ; for what is life, Alice, without a sister's affection ? 
I cannot write more — words seem to fail me in address- 
ing you. 

" Believe only ever faithfully yours, 

"Lewis." 

Bishop Mandeville and his household in due time removed 
to the episcopal residence. Mount St Vincent was left by the 
gentle Alice with deep regret ; for there the happiest days of 
her life had been passed. The present was a new epoch, and 
a very sad one. She could not look forward with any pleasure 
to the season in London, which by most young women of her 
age would have been anticipated with rapture. No more 
should she return to the dear " Mount," so beloved, and hal- 
lowed by siich sweet remembrances and hopes. After the 
season should be over, they would retire to Ashbury Park, 
their future country-seat. She had no associations with either 
residence ; she was very low-spirited, as her friends observed 
with concern and some suspicion — a suspicion which amounted 
to certainty on the bishop's speaking with her on the subject. 
Such being the case, he felt the greater necessity for candour 
and decision in the matter. He therefore at once mentioned 
to his young cousin the discovery he had made of her attach- 
ment to their former inmate, pointing out the necessity there 
existed for the exercise of all her strength of mind, since no 
encouragement must be given to the thought that Lewis could 
ever be more to her than a friend. He added, that in all 
probability their acquaintance was at an end, and that he him- 
self should be compelled, for her sake, to discontinue it : re- 
minding her that her own interests were closely connected 
with Mr Drayton, and that, being still under age, she must be 
guided by her friends. Alice blushed deeply ; was indignant, 
annoyed, angry. She had never expected that her secret 
would thus be brought to light. She defended Lewis as well 
as, under her state of feeling, she could ; defended her affec- 
tion for him, and declared that, such as it was, it must ever 
remain. When her excitement abated, her spirits sank — ^thc 
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whole world seemed a blank to her : her sadnefis was but too 
evident to her friends, and everything that kindness could 
suggest was done to comfort her, and to give another di- 
rection to her thoughts. Much was hoped by the Mande- 
villes as the result of their change of residence ; but it was 
very rightly considered that this would effect but little should 
the young people be still exposed to the danger of occasional 
meetings. This led to the resolve that Lewis must visit them 
no more unless Alice should be away. 

In the mean time, Lewis was passing through a state of great 
conflict. Sometimes he was bowed down with sadness ; at 
others he was on the full stretch of excitement. He had now 
no Alice to write to ; he could not find relief as he used to do 
by reposing in her; he must not — he dared not; it would, 
under present circimastances, be an act of dishonour. Alice 
was dearer to him than life : she was an angel of sweetness 
and purity. Yet not until his college life commenced had he 
thought of her as necessary to his happiness. As time passed, 
however, he had become anxious on the subject ; and at last 
ventured, trusting to the attachment of Dr Mandeville, to 
mention in a letter his love for Alice ; in order to gain, if pos- 
sible, the confidence and approval of his friends on the subject. 
No sooner had he done so, than the duty of addressing hi» 
uncle on the same matter became urgent ; and he wrote ac- 
cordingly. The result in both cases has been already seen : 
and now duty, honour, gratitude, impelled him to fight against 
mere selfish feeling. He at once began to act on his deter- 
mination ; and hence the gradual cessation of his correspon- 
dence with Alice. Painful indeed was this course of conduct 
to himself; and doubly painful it became twhen he marked 
that the apparent alteration in him gave pain to his fair and 
gentle friend. Still, It appeared to him that no other course 
remained ; and he trusted to Alice's knowledge of his dislika 
to letter-writing, or to her consideration of the increased occu?* 
pation of his time at college, for her yielding to his evident 
wish to withdraw as a correspondent 

The next session passed with but little more epistolary in-- 
tercourse between Lewis and his friends. When the vacation 
again drew near, he wrote, as in duty bound, to his uncle,, 
stating that circumstance ; and adding that he hoped to be 
at the Manor House about such a day. After a considerable 
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lapse of time, and while under the impression that something 
extraordinary must have occurred, a letter arrived, dated from 
the South of France, where Mr Drayton was staying. The 
letter was even more than usually cold and stiff : in it Air Dray- 
ton stated that he was away on a trip ; adding, that no doubt 
Lewis would do very well without him, and making a few 
other dry remarks. 

The new bishop ^wrote to him in terms as kind as those of 
his uncle were the contrary. Alluding to the absence of Mr 
Drayton, he pressed Lewis to come and spend the vacation 
with him at Ashbury. On first reading that letter, Lewis gavo 
himself up to the happy feeling it inspired : reflection, how- 
ever, soon destroyed the bright dream in which he had in- 
dulged. He must not again expose himself to the charm — 
but too dangerous — of Alice's society. It cost him an effort ; 
but, after hesitating and battling with himself for some little 
time, he finally wrote to decline, stating his reasons. His 
friend appreciated and admired his scruples ; and again wrote, 
this time stating that the ladies were away, and it would be a 
kindness to himself if he would come and help him to bear 
his solitude. Lewis was the very next day at the palace. 
Their intercourse together, although delightful, was not all 
peace. Being very much alone, their conversation was of the 
most tTitime nature. With none but God to hear, they could 
freely discuss and openly confess whatever was on their minds. 
It was now sufficiently clear that Lewis had become still more 
grounded in certain opinions which were at variance with 
those of the bishop. With all the fervour and recklessness of 
youth, united to the honesty which so strongly marked his 
character, he was for openly bringing forward his views, and 
renouncing his prospects at once (so far as the honours and 
the dignities of the world were concerned), taking his stand, 
as he expressed it, on the simple truths of the Scriptures, 
rather than attach himself to a system the defects of which, he 
declared, became every day more apparent to him. The 
bishop, while granting him much that he advanced, and sym- 
pathizing in some of his troubles and experiences, expostu- 
lated with him on what he conceived to be his duty ; used 
every argument to convince — to persuade : affection, grati- 
tude, friendship, love, the honours of the family, the memory 
of his father, of his mother, the noble field of usefulness before 
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him in the Church — ^in the world; the danger to his own soul 
of the path on which he had entered, the injury to the Church, 
the example he would set to others. He left no point un- 
touched which he considered likely to aflfect or to convince 
his friend. Lewis, however, was not altogether as he used to 
be ; he was armed with a ready reply to each separate argu- 
ment. He had evidently thought deeply on the question, and 
had turned it in all possible directions. Whereas he had for- 
merly been inquiring — ^seeking, he was now firm — decided ; 
hence he appeared less gentle and docile — less amiable, more 
positive and uncompromising. In company (of which much vis- 
ited at the palace), he was not sufficiently guarded ; disputes 
often ran high — arguments, disputations were of such constant 
occurrence, and were often conducted with so much ill-humour 
(it must be confessed not on Lewis's part, although he natu- 
rally provoked it to a great extent), that the good bishop be- 
came scandalized in his own idea ; and was sometimes but ill 
pleased, although endeavouring to pass the matter over. 
Thus, however much, for the most part, enjoying the visit of 
Lewis, he could not regret when the promised term had nearly 
expired. Before that period arrived, however, Mrs Mande- 
ville and Alice unexpectedly returned. Alice had become ill, 
and insisted on being taken home, as she thought, to die. Mrs 
Mandeville, in alarm and perplexity, wrote off to her husband, 
but arrived before her letter, greatly to the astonishment and 
almost alarm of the bishop ; while Lewis was for the time 
completely upset. All his resolutions for the future seemed 
to give way. Alice under the same roof, and ill, were facts 
that unmanned him. He turned pale — ^he trembled violently 
when the announcement was made to him. He could not 
possibly conceal his emotion. His friend was compelled to 
notice a state too obvious to be passed by. 

" You are sad," he observed, feelingly, when Mrs Mandeville 
had withdrawn — for Alice had been, on arriving, at once assisted 
to her room. " You are sad ; and well I know the cause. I 
grieve for and with you. In the present stage of things, I 
can but say, you had better leave here at once, Lewis ; I can- 
not now urge your remaining. Let me hear from you still ; 
and, under other circumstances, Alice and you may yet be 
friends at least — ^it is not now to be desired." 

Lewis had been perfectly silent — ^he seemed to have no 
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command of speecli; but, presently recovering himself, he 
pressed the bishop's hand with warmth. " Do not fear," he 
replied ; " I agree with you ; I will leave this house to-mor- 
row — at once, if you advise it." 

They sat talking till a late hour ; and bade each other good- 
night with no diminution of friendship. 

Alice, on her part, hearing casually that Lewis was in the 
house, became powerfully excited, and expressed her feeling 
in strong terms to Mrs Mandeville, begging to see him. Mrs 
Mandeville urged the delicate state of her health — her fatigue 
after the long journey they had had ; adding, that her cousin 
had expressed his decided wish she should not come down. 

" It is the very opportunity I have so much wished for,*' 
said Alice. " Could I but see Lewis, and talk things over 
with him, ail would be well : I should at once understand what 
now perplexes me." 

" You must have patience," returned Mrs Mandeville, who 
did not wish to express herself too decidedly. " Arthur does 
not wish you to see any one to-night at least — perhaps not to- 
morrow." 

Alice became thoughtful and sorrowful : she could not rest; 
and in the morning Mrs Mandeville found her trying to ap- 
pear much better, greatly excited, but perhaps reaUy worse. 

" I shall go down to breakfast," said she, in a decided and 
somewhat petulant manner. Mrs Mandeville, to her surprise, 
did not oppose her ; and Alice, trembling as she leaned upon 
her arm, descended, although quite unfit to leave her room. 
On entering the breakfast-room, she looked round in an anx- 
ious manner, but as yet said nothing. No one appeared, al- 
though they loitered a long time ; and Mrs Mandeville seemed 
to be purposely so doing. Alice had said nothing ; and Mrs 
Mandeville had made merely the most common remarks. The 
latter was hoping all would pass off well, when Alice burst 
into tears, and sobbed out, 

" He is gone — I am sure he is gone I Oh I how strange — 
how incomprehensible." 

Mrs Mandeville sought to comfort her ; and entered into 
some explanations, which seemed to have the effect of calming 
the patient. She fell back, apparently asleep ; and Mr^ Man- 
deville went to seek her husband, and learn how the parting 
with Lewis had gone off 
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Aliee, however, was not asleep, and felt considerablj re- 
lieved when Mrs Mandeville had left her. The sun shone OBt 
brightly, and the sweet air coming in at the windows waa re- 
viving. She rang for her bonnet and shawl ; and, enveloping 
herself) went out to gain relief to her oppressed feelings. 

It had been agreed that Lewis and the bishop should break- 
fast together early, in the library of the latter ; and that Lewis 
should leave from that part of the house where he could not 
be seen by Alice. A visiter to the bishop, entering at the 
precise time when Lewis was leaving, relieved both of some 
pain ; and Lewis hastened out with an apparently calm fare- 
well. Outside, however, he lingered long. No, he could not 
tear himself away from the place where Alice was lying ill I 
He might see her no more ; he could but hope she would not 
know of his having been there ; he had begged that she might 
not be told of it. And yet, oh I how sad it seemed that they 
could not have just one more meeting, to talk things over, to 
be still assured each of the other's kind and friendly regard, 
and to renew their vows of brotherly and sisterly affection. 
Could that be wrong? Lewis said, no; but the strong wish 
of his friend, and bis own promises to seek no further inter- 
course of any sort, must and would prevent. He knew that 
Alice herself did not concur in the wishes of the Mandevillee 
on this point. Should she ever know of this visit, would she 
not blame him ? Certainly she must. He mused, and verj 
slowly strolled on, feeling as though he could not leave the 
spot — ^perhaps for the last time. Often he repeated within 
himself, " Oh, that Alice had not returned l" and very sadly 
he thought over her illness, till at last he wept bitterly, as he 
pictured her fading away in consumption — ^the only disease 
he could connect with one so sweet and fair. A very vivid 
impression of her he had at that moment — so vivid that bad 
he not believed her to be then in her bed, he could have sup- 
posed it must be Alice he now saw advancing towards him. 
He was petrified— entranced : he could not move— -he dared 
scarcely breathe I It was really Alice I She came smilingly 
towards him, yet very tremblingly. She tottered : his arm 
was placed around her — ^he pressed her towards him. 
" And you were going not to speak V* she said, 
" Indeed, I thought it was a vision," replied Lewis, sadly. 
'^ I was at that moment thinking of you — thinking I should 
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nerer see you again. I believed you unable to leare your 
room — they told me so." 

" And yet you could leave your sister without seeking aa 
interview with her?" 

" Oh I Alice," said Lewis, much excited, " I did not intend 
to see you ; but you know not what that resolution cost me. 
Mandeville did not wish it ; I promised him ; an^ now must 
appear dishonourable in his eyes." 

"You shall not I" exclaimed Alice; "I will excuse you 
to him." 

"Alas I you cannot. This must be our farewell visit 
Mandeville has told you, surely, about it?" 

" Yes; but why should that affect our friendship?" 
" We must obey," said Lewis. " Your cousin acts from 
the highest motives, and believe that your brother does the 
same. Try to think of me now as of a stranger." His 
emotion prevented utterance for a few seconds. He continued.: 
" You have been most kind to take an interest in me ; but J 
have given my word to Mandeville that I will no longer make 
ft demand on your friendship. Our ways are adverse, Alice. 
And now, farewell." He was again unable to speak; his 
throat seemed swollen — stopped up. He still supported Alice, 
and held her close to him as he spoke. She looked up at him 
Borrowfully. 

" You cannot mean it," she said. " It is cruel to give up 
your sister. Why did you call me by that name — give me 
your friendship, and thus abruptly deprive me of them both ?" 

" Too surely I mean it, Alice, Never shall I cease to look 
upon you as a sister. Hereafter you will perhaps understand 
my present conduct. Now, let me lead you in. I cannot, 
must not, leave you here, so weak and ill." He stopped 
again: he felt unable any longer to control himself; while 
they walked, in deep sadness, towards the house. 

Mrs Mandeville met them. She had come in search of 
Alice, about whom she felt uneasy. Her countenance ex- 
pressed surprise and anger on beholding Lewis, who she had 
thought must by this time be at some distance from the pa- 
lace; nor could she help giving vent to those feelings. 
"Lewis!" she exclaimed, "your conduct astonishes me, I 
must confess. Anything like a clandestine proceeding is what 
I never could have suspected in ypu." 
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Lewis was annoyed. He bridled up : his pride was aroused. 

" I regret that you should suspect it now," he said, with 
dignity and warmth. " I will assist Miss Mandeville to the 
house, and then shall give you no further cause for suspicion." 

" I took him by surprise," said Alice, indignantly ; " or he 
would have been away before this." She became excited; 
and, by the time they reached the house, seemed to have 
collected herself in some measure : her tears were dry ; she 
stood erect. ^* Lewis," she said, solemnly, " since it must be 
so, farewell. I am thankful that once more I have seen you, 
even against your will. It is well that we met." She took 
his hand between both hers ; and he, bending, kissed her fore* 
head ; then, merely removing his hat to Mrs Mandeville, he 
walked with a hurried step to the park gate, and left that spot 
for ever. 

Alice said not a word more; but when she reached her 
room, she sank into a swooning state, a very serious iUness 
succeeding, from which she was many months recovering. 
As health returned, the sense of deep wrong, both towards 
Lewis and herself, on the part of her relatives, and more 
especially of her cousin Mandeville, oppressed her. Her 
sympathy with them was destroyed; she became estranged 
from them, and imagined them to be estranged from her. The 
bishop and Alice conversed but to argue and dispute. His 
explanations, expostulations, were lost on her, and sometimes 
even provoked her to anger. A visit from Mr Drayton put 
the climax to this state of trial. Lewis's name had never been 
mentioned in the hearing of Alice since the day he left ; but 
Mr Dra3rton and the bishop had communicated on the subject 
of his affairs, and, amongst these, of the attachment of the 
young people. Mr Drayton, in a private interview with Alice, 
took her seriously to task, representing in dark colours what 
he conceived to be the state of Lewis's mind in religious 
matters, and what must inevitably be the result ; adding, in 
a kind of triumph, " He will be a beggar ; but it is entirely 
his own fault — he has been warned long enough." Alice lis- 
tened to all this with indifference ; and, as soon as she could, 
withdrew. 

She remained long in a delicate state ; and pined for want 
of that sympathy which she did not now enjoy under the roof 
of her cousin. Whatever further communication the bishop 
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bad with Lewis she never knew, a strict silence was main- 
tained on the subject. 

When Alice became of age, she was her own mistress ; 
some considerable property reverted to her quite independent 
of her cousin MandevUle or of Mr Drayton ; and now she no 
longer remained at the palace; she visited other relatives, 
and was so much away as to be at length not missed. She 
met with a circle of friends with whom she now felt more at 
home; and never forgetting the, as she considered, wrong 
done her as regarded Lewis, she finally determined to return 
to the Mandevilles no more. Lewis indeed, except as a dream 
connected with her girlhood, and as such ever to be loved, 
she ceased to regard now, arguing that he could never have 
had any very strong affection for her, since he could give her 
up at the command of his uncle, Mr Drayton. She felt no 
longer any wish to renew the acquaintance, which at one time 
but to renew she could have forfeited everything she pos- 
sessed. Such changes take place at that early period of life ! 
In her new circle she regained the happiness which she had 
once thought to be lost for ever, and became as active and 
useful as her nature fitted her to be. There remained in her 
mind a feeling that she had offended the Mandevilles ; and 
they certainly considered themselves aggrieved : neither party, 
however, made any effort to regain the former state, and pos- 
sibly the attempt at that time on either side might have been 
a failure. After the first few letters, correspondence ceased ; 
and yet neither party, at first, intended to drop acquaintance. 
Distance, which was considerable, delays in writing, and want 
of perfect sympathy (both from the disparity of years and 
from late events), together with some other circumstances, 
brought about an estrangement, which was never afterwards 
broken through. 

Two years afler Alice Mandeville left the episcopal resi- 
dence, a young clergyman was introduced into her circle, 
who proved to be Martin — ^the former friend of Lewis. He 
had been struck with Alice during his visit to the Mandevilles ; 
and now the result of a long acquaintance with her was a 
marriage. 

Alice learned from Mr Martin all those particulars about 
Lewis which she had not fully known — ^how great were his 
struggles, how considerable the sacrifices he had made for con^ 
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science' sake. Only the nature of his love for her she never 
knew ; and it was well she did not. The union of Alice with 
Martin was a happy one ; but the rest of her history is 
known to the reader. 

Lewis left the palace of Bishop Mandeville, on that morn- 
ing of his parting with Alice, in a state of mind far from 
enviable. For a time again the light of Heaven seemed with- 
drawn — all was sad and dark ; and hope of future happiness 
appeared for ever fled. He had not as yet thought of where 
he should go, so hasty had been his departure from Ashbury, 
and so great the excitement of his mind. It was natuial 
enough, however, to turn towards the home of his boyhood : 
he did so almost mechanically, and found himself at the 
Manor House before he had considered whether or not he 
ought to go there again ; as would otherwise, from the style 
of his uncle's note, have been a question with him. There he 
was, however, and sweet though sorrowfiil he felt it to be in 
the place again. He was in that state of mind when home is 
very dear — is alone the place for us. 

Snugly seated in what had been his own room, a strange 
mixture of feeling overpowered him — sadness and happiness 
alternated; and he passed the evening in serious thought 
Once or twice he commenced writing to Alice a full explana* 
tion and vindication of his conduct. Each document, however, 
was destroyed, not alone as being but an imperfect representa- 
tion, of the matter, but because he knew that strict silence was 
more in accordance with the promise he had made to his 
friend Mandeville. " I must bear my reproach," he said ; " it 
is part of the sacrifice which tnith compels." And then he 
offered up a prayer for help, in order to the performance of his 
duty. He sat up late, and slept not until the morning dawned. 
The next day he gazed at every object so much beloved by 
him, looked around with affection, and with a sort of presenti- 
ment that he saw for the last time those beloved scenes. 
Many thoughts, many tender remembrances, were awakened 
— hard indeed to struggle against. There were the portraits 
of his parents amongst others; these he contemplated long 
with tender interest, after he had visited all his favourite 
haunts. Thus passed a whole day ; at the close of which he 
felt as though he had performed a sacred duty. He was, how- 
ever, of too active a disposition, and moreover was, under the 
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present aspect of affairs, too anxious about his future course, 
to remain longer than a day or two in this morbid state ; and 
with a heavy heart took his departure, bearing away a few 
ivy leaves as all that would now tangibly remind him of his 
last visit to the Manor House. 
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On leaving the residence of Mr Drayton, it occurred to Lewis 
to go direct to Martin, whose lodging in London he knew, 
and whose companionship and advice would be of value. 
Martin prevailed on him to take a lodging in the same house 
with himself. Lewis's pecuniary supplies had been furnished 
entirely by 'Mr Drayton ; from whom he had hitherto received 
them as from a father; he felt now some scruples on the 
subject; and these he named to Martin. Martin sought to 
overrule them ; but Lewis could not be influenced by his 
representations : he at once determined to teach Latin, and 
Greek, and mathematics, while still proceeding to fit himself 
for his examinations ; and took the usual steps in order to 
obtain pupils. To the surprise of Martin he procured one 
pupil almost immediately ; then another and yet another re- 
warded his earnestness and industry. He now wrote to his 
uncle in order to teU him how he was going on ; and having 
done so, patiently awaited his reply, which, although some 
time delayed, fineJly arrived, and ran as foUows : 

" I have been long in answering you, Lewis, because at 
first I scarcely knew the purport of your letter. It is certainly 
well you should prepare yourself for earning your living, 
since you set at nought my advice, and do not think well of 
the course I had marked out for you. Evidently this is what 
may be inferred. The sooner you arrange your plans the 
better : the tone of your mind for some time past has shown 
me that you and I in all probability could not walk together. 
I do not like your opinions; and could not in any shape 
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countenance them; they appertain to those machinations of 
Satan which insidiously lead man on to his ruin. Sufficiently 
painful is it to acknowledge with shame that there is danger 
of one of my own family thus falling ; but God help me to 
stand firm. Doubtless you are wiser than I : you must do as 
your wisdom dictates. Sadly, indeed, have you disappointed 
me : I am suffering in health from the worry and the annoy- 
ance I have experienced. — Yours, &c., 

" Leonard Drayton.*' 

Lewis could see no just cause in his own conduct for his 
uncle's apprehensions : he examined himself afresh, took him- 
self to task, ran over the ground he had so carefully trodden 
with deep thought and with many a struggle ; but nothing 
could he lay hold of, either to arrest him in his course or to 
give support to his uncle's views concerning him. 

After much pondering, he again wrote to his uncle, express- 
ing regret at the pain he had imintentionally given, and that 
his love of truth, and his wish to act conscientiously as a 
Christian man, should be misunderstood. He received no 
answer, Martin, while agreeing with him to a great extent, 
counselled him by all means to reconsider the subject, and 
as far as possible to be guided by his uncle. 

At the end of the long vacation, they returned each to the 
occupation of his room at the University. When there, 
Lewis almost wished he could settle himself down contentedly 
as his uncle desired, not meddling with anything out of his 
regular routine : in spite of himself, he tried to do so, but in 
vain. He became more and more restless in his position : he 
could not stop the tide of thought, nor set bounds for its 
results : he became highly excited — ^his mind was on the full 
stretch night and day, and his health suffered. He began 
to feel it impossible longer to go on thus ; and finally sought 
an interview with one of the professors attached to the Uni- 
versity, with whom he was on friendly terras, candidly telling 
him some of his scruples ; and adding, that he had now come 
to the determination to give up all thought of the Church." 

" Nonsense," was the reply — " you are mad : you'll find 
the benefit of second thoughts." 

" I have advanced much farther than second thoughts," 
said Lewis. ^^ The more thoughts I have on the matter, tho 
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more confinxied I get in the feeling with which I have been 
struggling." 

^ What, in the name of common sense, do yon mean ? ** 

^^ Simply what I say. There is so much to which I cannot 
possibly subscribe, that, as an honest man, I can go on no 
longer. It has cost me conuderable pain to arrive at this 
decision." 

'^ I should think it had ; and, to be candid, I most say it 
ought," observed the professor, earnestly and somewhat 
angrily. 

'• I can assure you," urged Lewis, ** my college life has 
been a continued warfare." 

" You throw yourself out of a fine thing," remarked the 
professor. It is so far well yon can afford to do it." 

^^ The matter weighs on my mind so now that I shall be 
glad to get free, and find some other means of living. I can 
teach. I taught during the vacation ; for I had an idea that 
I should throw up, and wished not, if I could help it, to be 
Eving on my uncle." 

" Nonsense — Starvation," interposed the professor, who 
had known some of the difficulties attending a teacher's life. 

" I have no fear," said Lewis ; " one cannot surely want 
bread : I am strong, and have Mr talent. He stopped, and 
both were silent; after which, a conversation ensued Jihat 
Lewis considered more to the point Various matters were 
travelled over, with all of which Lewis was now thoroughly 
conversant, and after some discussion the professor saw clearly 
that his antagonist was entirely master of his subject: he 
was not to be beaten off his ground, or put off his guard, could 
not be surprised, or for a moment thrown back. He was 
aormed at all points. The professor looked at him in aston- 
ishment ; for he had not hitherto met with a single instance 
<^ such deep study and investigation in one of his age ; and, 
every weapon being taken out of his hand, he virtually bowed 
to him. 

" It is your affair," he said, in conclusion ; " yon are of age— 
you must use your own discretion in the matter. I don't see 
that it any ftirtJier concerns me. Such being your views and 
determination, you must draw up a statement of the same and 
give it in." 

Very shortly afterwards, Lewis wrote to his uncle, stating 
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his final intention to give up all thought of that course to which 
he had been destined. " You must allow me, my dear uncle„" 
he said, in conclusion, " to meet you, and to talk with you 
over the change that has taken place in me. I trust you will 
see and believe that I have been influenced by conscientious 
feelings and convictions," &c. 

His uncle's reply : 

" Lewis, we are now free from each other. You choose 
your course, and must abide by it. I think it better we should 
not meet. This is all the farewell I wish for. It is to be 
hoped you will be able to maintain yourself. 
"Yours, &c. 

" Leonard Drayton. 

Thus, then, at last the separation had come, to which indeed 
he had long been led to look forward ; but which, now it had 
come, shocked him considerably. He had no time to brood 
over it, however ; and it was well that he had not. He must 
set to work at once ; and he did so. He wrote to his old 
pupils, stating that he should shortly be in London, and beg- 
ging for their interest in the way of procuring employ for him. 
In a few days from that time he was occupying his former 
lodging. No employment and no money was a somewhat 
serious position ; but his faith was strong as to the result of 
using proper means. He was indefatigable ; and, in a competi- 
tion, he obtained a situation as clerk in an office. He sent 
the good news to his uncle forthwith; but no reply was 
vouchsafed. He now felt himself an independent man ; and, 
so far, great was his happiness. Necessarily, the office-work 
became, after a time, extremely irksome to one who had 
hitherto been very differently occupied. The activities of 
the mind could not be quieted ; thought would be active ; and 
although he did not regret the step he had taken, he was often 
compelled to regret that his lot had been cast as it had been ; 
that Providence had deprived him in early life of his parents ; 
and that so severe and bigoted a man as Mr Drayton had 
been his guardian. Often also he brooded over his blighted 
hopes of love : he could not forget the sweet, simple, yet noble 
Alice. Frequently he was sad indeed ; nor was he, at such 
times, without his temptation still to seek for that friendship 
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in Alice — that consolation which he felt would be to him what 
nothing else could be. Many a struggle he still had with 
himself; but every principle of honour, as well as of right 
feeling and benevolence, seemed to him to forbid such a step 
being taken. 

Time, however, brought somewhat of its balm to his spirit : 
he worked on untiring, was valued for his industry and 
attention in the office ; and, as he made acquaintances and 
friends, he found a considerable augmentation of happiness, 
although he had but little time for those intellectual pursuits 
which he longed to carry out. Thus passed three or four 
years, when he saw in the papers the annoucement of Alice's 
marriage with his former comrade Martin, of whom, from mere 
inadvertence, he had long lost sight. It was at first a shock 
to his feelings ; but he afterwards became reconciled to the 
thought ; and it was, in fact, well that he should no longer 
cherish the idea of some day again meeting Alice, and uniting 
his fate with hers. His melancholy and regret connected with 
her gradually disappeared, and she was remembered only as 
a sweet dream of his youth, on which occasionally to dwell 
was a holy pleasure. 

Through a friend, Lewis, after some time, met with employ- 
ment more in accordance with his taste : it was work connected 
with literature ; and his pay was considerably better ; while, 
becoming attached to an excellent woman, he, perhaps with 
but too little foresight, married. A family of children and 
a delicate wife induced him to get away from town, and he 
fixed his residence in Byfield, by this time his pay being 
sufficient, although barely sufficient, to enable him to do so. 
He is, of course, known to the reader to be the father of Eldon 
Isherwood. He never heard from his uncle, or had communi- 
cation with any member of his family. 

The eldest son, Frederick, grew up a handsome youth. 
When he was fifteen, his father procured occupation for him 
under his own eye. The boy became much noticed, and soon 
showed a disposition to think rather of pleasure than of any- 
thing else. He was continually asking for holidays; and 
when these were not granted, he was ill-tempered, and even 
mischievous. For a long time he had regularly returned 
home in the evening with his father. While he did so, there 
was safety for him ; but, as he got older, he would not be con- 
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trolled. He had now formed acquaintances in London, and 
gradually, under one pretence or other, he remained in town 
all night, greatly to the fear and annoyance of his father, and 
to the grief of his mother. His habits at office became dis- 
orderly: he went there late — sometimes stayedaway altogether; 
and finally was dismissed. Mr Isherwood, convinced of the 
justice of this latter proceeding, hoped it might be taken by 
his son as a disgrace, and might thus become a benefit. To 
his regret, he observed in him neither shame nor sorrow. 
He led a lazy life ; kept away from home till his little money 
was exhausted, and then returned to pursue the same course. 
Another situation being at length procured for him, it was 
for a time hoped he might be going on well, although his 
family saw little of him. 

Mr and Mrs Isherwood had, from prudential motives, ex- 
cluded from the knowledge of their family the fact of their 
being what is called highly connected. They had, both of 
them, been anxious that their children should have no notions 
above the stations they would in all probability fill, and the 
occupations in which they were likely to be engaged. Fre- 
derick was the first to gain this knowledge. In the society 
which he met with, there were, as is always the case, persons 
who know everybody's business ; and one among them appeared 
to }cnow Mr Isherwood's. This acquaintance made Frederick 
aware of a greater number of distinguished relatives and con- 
nexions than even Mr Isherwood himself knew of. Frederick 
was both astonished and delighted to hear such news; but 
after the first outburst of feeling, his anger against his father 
equalled, if not exceeded, his pleasure at the discovery made. 
He went home sooner than he had intended, in order to 
vent his ill-humour and discontent. 

Unfortunately the bad habits of Frederick became more and 
more apparent. Dismissal a second time from a good situation 
was the result. He never now came home except to caust> 
pain and annoyance in the family circle : viz. in ill health, 
shabby, and miserable-looking; unable to give any account 
of himself that seemed like truth. Then indeed for a time 
again he appeared humbled ; but no sooner did he improve 
in health than he returned to his former course. Mrs Isher- 
wood was bowed down with sorrow for him ; while her hus- 
band was evidently struggling in silence with a great trouble. 
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Their income, too, became still more circumscribed from the 
circumstance of their frequently giving aid to their erring son. 
Thus was he constantly before them — ^there was no forgetting 
him. 

Eldon possessed the sterling honesty and the inteUectual 
tiistes of his father, combined with the sensibilities which 
more particularly distinguished his mother. He was the 
father's companion, the mother's friend : his pleasures were ever 
at home. On public holidays, or at any other chance tiine, his 
happiness was a ramble in the fields and lanes, whether alone 
or with one of his family. He was fond of botany, and would 
go any distance for a plant. In one of the lanes not far off 
there was a cottage which he so much admired, that he seldom 
passed without looking over the hedge, or in at the gates. 
It presented one of the few specimens near London of a fine 
thatched roof^ and had exquisite windows, verandas, flowers. 
There was a garden, too, as charming ; — ^who could choose but 
stand and gaze? On one particular evening, when Eldon 
had been in search of a rare plant then in season, as he stood 
looking in at a gate which commanded a view of the garden, 
he saw the very flower : a cluster of it bloomed sparkling and 
lonely in the evening sunlight. A few steps would have 
brought him near enough to help himself; but he did not 
move: he appeared to wait until some one should come. 
Presently a sweet voice was heard calling, "Star, Star — 
naughty dog, come !" and thereupon appeared a slight female 
form which well answered to the voice. It was a child — a girl 
somewhat younger than himself; and so unlike any earthly 
being he had yet seen, that he stood watching her with a kind 
of wonder and veneration as though it were somewhat celestial. 
She was exquisitely fair; and her very light and silk-like 
hair hung in natural curls, gracefully disposed ; but perhaps 
in a style too womanly for so young a child. This, with 
features beautifully chiselled, produced a remarkable effect on 
the mind of the boy. The face might have been more perfect 
than suited so tender an age, but for the laughter-loving ex- 
pression, and that the manners of the child were perfectly 
simple. When she saw Eldon, she stood with her eyes fixed 
full upon him, as is customary with children when they meet 
strangers of any age. Eldon also was transfixed for some 
seconds, and a heightened colour suffused his cheeks. The 
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child was evidently soon reassured ; for she came gradually tow- 
ard him, again calling the dog. This was sufficient, at that early 
age, to lead to frienfiiness. Eldon smiled, as he watched both 
the animal and its young mistress ; but still he spoke not. 

" Have you rung the bell?" asked the little maiden ; " are 
you coming in?" 

" I was only looking at the flowers," replied Eldon, — " those 
just there," he added. " I have been searching I don't know 
how long for that plant, and never saw it till now." 

The child looked thoughtfully at the plant, and then again 
at the boy. 

*' Do you want some?" she inquired. 

" Yes," replied Eldon, " I should like a root, and thought 
of asking for one if I saw any person about." 

** Come in, then, and let us ask now," said the child. 

" I will wait while you ask, if you will be so kind," said 
Eldon. The little girl ran off : Eldon did not advance far — 
he felt himself an intruder ; but stood looking first at the plant 
and then at the house, indulging meanwhile in speculations 
on the inmates of that charming place of whom the one already 
seen was so beautiful and so kind. 

" There he is," said the same voice again, and his new 
friend brought the gardener towards him. 

" You may have a root and welcome," said the gardener ; 
" all of it if you will — we set no store by it ; it's nothing but 
a weed ; " and he dragged up a great piece by the roots as he 
spoke." 

" / care for it," said the little girl, looking a sort of kind 
apology, and as though she wished to express her sympathy ; 
" I like it ; keep some for me, gardener. I'll have it in my 
garden, if you don't want it in yours." And while the gardener 
was pulling up the plant, the child fetched a flower-pot. 

" Here," said the gardener to Eldon, holding up some of the 
plant ; " have you a handkerchief?" 

" He shall have this pot," said the child, taking up some 
mould. The gardener almost pushed her aside, and, taking 
the pot from her hands, in a few seconds he presented it to 
Eldon, filled with the desired prize. The little girl examined 
the flowers attentively, and then again fixed her eyes on the 
boy; presently asking, rather abruptly, 

" Where do you live? Shall I ever see you any more ? " 
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Eldon answered the question as to bis residence ; and added, 
that he often came by there, and should always look for her. 
Much he wished to kiss the fair little hand that passed over 
the flowers, and took away one or two faded ones; but he 
dared not ; and, with simple thanks, he bore off his treasure. 

He had now an ideal love of whom to muse continually ; 
and the event made him more dreamy than he had heretofore 
been. It was even noticeable ; and made his mother ask him 
what he was thinking of. She smiled sweetly when he re- 
lated to her the adventure ; but told him he must not be ro- 
mantic ; the little lady was very much above him, and people 
in such circles would not think of him^ except as of one quite 
beneath them. Mrs Isherwood looked grave as she spoke, 
and Eldon felt that what his mother said must be right ; but 
yet he cherished the thought of his little stranger friend. 
Some time passed, and again, on a summer evening, Eldon 
was wandering about in the fields. Coming to a spot which 
pleased him, he laid himself down, and, being very tired, fell 
asleep. Something, he knew not what, awoke him ; and the 
young maiden who had given him the flowers was before him. 
He started to his feet, and instinctively held out his hand, in 
which the little lady placed one of her own. " You have 
come again," she said, naively ; ** I thought I should never see 
you any more : this is our field.'' 

" Your field I" exclaimed Eldon : " I did not think of intrud- 
ing ; but I am very much pleased to see you again. The plant 
is alive.'' 

The girl looked somewhat older ; and there seemed a slight 
degree more of reserve in her manner. She gave him one of 
her fixed looks, and smiled upon him kindly. 

Some pleasant talk succeeded, such as children love — ^Eldon 
condescending to his little fairy- like companion, who at length, 
seeing her young playfellows at the other end of the field, 
said that she had left them in order to see who it was lying 
there. "And yet," she added, "I thought it was you." 
Eldon was delighted with her affectionate remembrance of 
him; but the thought of his mother's admonition acted as 
a check, rendering him reserved ; and when his compan- 
ion urged him to come in to "our garden," and see her 
playmates, he steadily refused, much as it cost him to 
do so. 
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" I must make haste back/' he said ; " they will wonder I 
am so long away." Before I go, may I ask your name." 

" I am Tiny," said the little fairy, laughing, and looking 
more archly than Eldon had seen her look before. *' Who 
are you?" 

Again Eldon thought of his mother, and now felt almost 
alarmed at he knew not what. His mother's pet name for 
him was readiest : " I am Robin," he replied, quickly. 

" I like that," said the maiden, as now she opened a 
wire gate — " Come in, Robin." Eldon still refused ; but he 
left his child friend with regret, this time unable to resist the 
impulse of kissing her white forehead. 

He loitered about some time, unwilling to leave the spot ; 
presently some one came past, of whom he inquired what he 
had forgotten to inquire of the maiden herself — ^her second 
name. 

** Russell," said the man ; and Eldon walked on, lost 
in a reverie. Now he cherished afresh the thought of his 
gentle little friend ; feeling at the same time as though it were 
almost a sin to do so, and that nothing more must be said to 
his mother on the subject. 

Very soon the minds of all became completely occupied by 
the illness of the eldest daughter, who had fretted much on 
account of her brother Frederick. A low depressed state 
tended, it was thought, to develop incipient disease ; and she 
died. Eldon had never before had a loss by death : it seemed 
to him a grief too great to bear, and at first he yielded entirely 
'to his sorrow. He had but a little recovered when he for the 
first time visited the grave of his sister, at the sight of which 
he burst into violent weeping. As he stood by it, two girls 
came up — one his friend Tiny. She saw him immediately, 
and approached, fixing her meaning, inquiring eyes upon 
him. He took her hand, and pointed to the grave, saying 
merely, " My sister." Tiny mingled her tears with his. The 
grave was yet quite new, and without a stone to indicate who 
reposed there. 

They walked along together ; and to talk with this sweet 
maiden, and feel that he had her sympathy, was tq Eldon like 
bright sunshine after a storm : he felt that he loved her dearly, 
and she was no less conscious of a tender affection for him. 
Tiny said nothing now about meeting him agam, or about 
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his coming in : and he thought he had seen her for the last 
time. 

Still, however, Eldon sometimes found himself in those 
spots where he had met Tiny, and always he lingered about 
with a vague hope that she would appear, as at last she did ; 
but this time she seemed timid, and would have run away 
with merely her penetrating glance directed towards him, had 
he not himself gone towards her in an affectionate manner, 
expressing his pleasure at seeing her again. She answered 
him in her own simple way ; but added, " You are not to come 
here any more, and I am not to speak to you ; but I'm soon 
going away, so it does not matter," Eldon caught her hand, 
and kissed her tenderly. " You are going," he repeated, " and 
I shall never see you again." 

"If you do," said the little maiden, "you must not speak 
to me: good-bye, Robin. And she was running off; but 
Eldon would not yet part with her. " I shall always love you," 
he said. She looked at him sweetly as she replied, " And 
I will love you too — that I will." The latter she added in a 
determined way, continuing, as though the thought of some- 
thing that had been said occurred to her ; " If I meet you 
again, I cannot speak to you ; but I am going away." 

" You will come again," said Eldon, thoughtfully — " We 
must, we shall meet." 

** IDon't say that," interposed Tiny ; " it is very wrong." 

There was silence for a few seconds, during which Eldon 
seemed to be remembering his duty. 

"So it is," he said at last. "I must go;" but still he* 
lingered, her hand in his, till suddenly the child looked tow- 
ards the house, and seeming as though thereby reminded of 
disobedience, she started from her companion, with merely 
" good-bye, Robin — this is the last time," said in a broken 
voice. She was gone in a second, as it seemed to Eldon ; and 
this v6ry juvenile love affair had passed into the land of dreams. 
He resolved, as he returned very sad towards home — ^for this 
little fairy being had a powerful influence over him — ^that 
never more would he come towards the cottage which her 
presence hallowed ; and for a long time he scrupulously ad- 
hered to his resolution. When a few months had passed, he 
felt himself in a different state of mind. He loved Tiny as 
much as ever — ^more than ever; and began to ask why he 
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should give up all thoughts of her acquaintance : the Russells 
might be a family superior to the feelings attributed to them, 
as he supposed, by his mother. He felt a just pride rise within 
him as he thought of his parents : surely they might claim 
companionship with the best people in the land ; and why not 
he himself, who, in time, by industry and perseverance should 
hope to get on, and have a situation like that held by his 
father — ^which was then considered by him something quite 
first-rate. And why should they not be acquainted with the 
Russells? As these and similar thoughts passed through his 
mind he walked confidently towards the beautiful cottage, 
when what was his surprise to behold it apparently empty and 
to let I He made inquiry, and found that the Russells were 
gone " abroad." Typhus fever had been in the house, one 
or two of the family had died of it, Eldon's little friend, as he 
understood, being a victim. They had left about a month ago. 

To return to Frederick, whose head seemed to be completely 
turned by the notions instilled into it of grand relations and 
family connexions. His occupation he hated and now despised 
—a state of mind which, naturally enough, produced neglect 
—carelessness — inattention ; to say nothing of the irregulari- 
ties induced by his fast life. After repeatedly failing in some 
matters of importance, and having been fruitlessly warned, he 
was again dismissed. Disgusted as he had been with the 
work, now that it was withdrawn, he made loud complaints 
as though he had been unjustly treated ; affecting nevertheless 
that the matter was of no importance ; and reproaching his 
father, who reasoned with him on the subject, as being the 
cause of all his " misfortunes/' by having kept him from the 
society and the means of advancement which were his due. 
This reproach sank deep into the heart of Mr Isherwood. 
Frederick hoped he should goad his father on to give him an 
introduction to the bishop, to Lord , and other high con- 
nexions. Mr Isherwood, however, had no intention of doing so. 

" I gave you the means of working your own way," he 
said, " and should I be disposed to deviate from the course I 
have hitherto adopted, it would not certainly be in favour of 
one who, thus far, has shown a disposition only to disgrace me." 

Frederick went ofiF in high dudgeon, and did not again 
make his appearance until not only resources failed, but he 
was in debt. Set free through his father's benevolence and 
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honourable feeling, and by means of self-rsacrifice on tbe part 
of botb parents, be again left bome, returning in tbe same 
condition, and again producing discomfort and misery. Mr 
Isberwood was compelled tbis time to refuse bim furtber as- 
sistance tban tbeir bome would afford bim. Frederick, wben 
be found all bis representations useless, again burst out into 
complaints, reproacbes, upbraidings; and finally left bome. 
Tbis time it was very long before he was heard of ; and in tbe 
meantime (though how he never said) be gained an introduc- 
tion to one of. their connexions from whom be hoped much, 

viz. to Lord , an intimate friend of Mr Drayton, tbe 

latter now a very aged man. Frederick was buoyed up with 
the hope that Mr Drayton would do much for bim — probably 
adopt him, and leave him his fortune. Under the influence of 
such a notion, be kept himself steadier, and, through some 
*' friends," got credit of tradespeople to tbe amount of a proper 
toilette. Mr Drayton would not consent to see bim : be could 
not, be said, at his period of life have bis mind disturbed ; 
while, at tbe same time be bad in bis heart so far appreciated 
tbe character of Lewis Isberwood as to be willing to confer a 
benefit, in an indirect manner, upon bim. Since be understood 
that tbe young man inclined to the Church, and was desirous 
of taking that position in tbe family which bis father might 
once have taken, be bad no doubt something could be done 
for bim. Frederick bad two or three interviews with Lord 
, and tbe matter rested for consideration. 

Mean time Mrs Isberwood died broken-hearted — bowed 
down at an untimely age by many sorrows. She bad lost 
another daughter, now the seventh child by death ; and from 
that time she seemed gradually to sink. Frederick and Eldon 
were tbe only children remaining. 

Frederick did not make bis appearance during tbe whole 
trying period of bis mother* s last illness, nor at her death. 
She died rich in faith, in love, and in good works, and those 
left to mourn for her felt themselves almost criminal in doing 
so. Eldon roused all bis energies for tbe sake of bis father, 
whose great heart be saw to be much oppressed by many 
sorrows, and especially by tbis last mighty trouble. It was 
now bis chief study to promote bis father's happiness. Theur 
tastes being similar, they were always companions: Eldon 
never once failed of returning from office with him. In thtt 
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evening they read, or wrote, or worked in the garden together. 
Thus, as months passed, some portion of comfort and of quiet 
enjoyment again blessed the cottage. 

Frederick during all this time was living on his expectations 
and on credit : he wanted more money, however, than his friends 
would let him have, and now began to think of home, and to 
hope that, after so long an absence, his father, and even Eldon, 
would help him. Accordingly he arrived one Saturday night, 
meaning to spend the Sunday with them. Sad, indeed, was 
the meeting ! His presence revived in Mr Isherwood's and 
Eldon's minds scenes partly buried in oblivion. The heart 
of the father sank within him ; sobs, like groans^ issued from 
his breast, and Eldon felt wretched indeed. 

Frederick himself was shocked to find the change that had 
taken place during his long absence from home ; for that even- 
ing he was quite subdued. He had neither excuses to make 
nor plans to propose. He sat looking miserable; and one 
might have supposed the time had now come when the prodi- 
gal son would take to newness of life. Sunday, also, was a 
melancholy day for them ; but even thus early Mr Isherwood 
and Eldon discovered that Frederick was much the same 
thoughtless, reckless being as before. He represented to his 
father, however, that he had a first-rate situation in view, and 
that all he wanted was £40, which would free him from little 
debts and enable him to start well. Under all the circum- 
stances, and venturing still to hope, Mr Isherwood procured 
for him the sum. Frederick remained with them a week, 
going up in the morning, and returning at night ; but by the 
end of that time he had the money in his possession ; and, al- • 
though they expected him as usual, he did not come. They 
saw him no more at Byfield. 

The happiness of Mr Isherwood and his son Eldon was not 
to be of long duration : Mr Isherwood's constitution was un- 
dermined by trouble ; and the cholera appearing and spreading 
in all directions, he became its victim. In the midst of severe 
suffering, he maintained great Christian resignation, and when 
he spoke, it was in a manner that showed he was ready to 
enter upon a higher state of existence. 

Eldon's condition may well be imagined. Happily he 
escaped the contagion which produced such sad scenes in 
many circles ; and yet night and day, during that short illness, 
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he was with his father, rendering every attention possible, ad- 
ministering both bodily and spiritual comfort. The illness was 
too acute to admit of any conversation beyond two or three 
words at a time. Once, in a short interval, Mr Isherwood 
said, "Keep true to your principles, Eldon; stand by your 
colours. No worldly wealth, honours, and distinctions are 
worth the sacrifice of one particle of truth. Act on your 
honest convictions ; trust ever in the Great Being, to whom 
are known * the thoughts and intents of the heart.' " He 
was silent; and Eldon thought he had heard his father's 
last words : he held his hand, and maintained a perfect still- 
ness. Another interval came between the agony, and the 
father again spoke, but in very weak accents : 

" You will now leave here, Eldon, and will meet with many 
fresh people ; should the Martins come across your path, you 
would like them. I have told you of them. Mrs Martin, now 
advancing in years, was my sweet and noble friend ; Martin 
was my college companion — a good fellow. Such acquaint- 
ances require no compromise of principle. Circumstances 
compelled me to give them up ; but I felt it much. Tell her 
— tell Alice, that friendship is eternal, like the great God who 
bestowed it on us. Say that Lewis treasured the memory of 
her aflfection to the last.'* Mr Isherwood fell back gasping : 
Eldon knew that he was fast going. Yet once more he 
opened his eyes — it was a fixed look, but grand and beautiful. 
Eldon said to himself, " It is death I" His father whispered, 
** It is death I " and seemed to sink gently into that rigid but 
welcome embrace. 
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After the first blow, Eldon^s mind and hands were too much 
occupied to leave time for weeping and complaint. Often 
indeed he felt oppressed, and disposed to question the good- 
ness of Providence in this event ; but there was a pleasure, a 
satisfaction in the performance of his duty, and in the endeavour 
to carry out, as far as possible, what he imagined would have 
been the wishes of his father. Through Frederick's conduct, 
the affairs of the late Mr Isherwood were somewhat in disorder : 
bills were sent in which could not at once be paid. Until 
Frederick had — as it seemed unavoidably — involved him, Mr 
Isherwood had been a man the most punctual in his payments ; 
not to be so was a circumstance most painfiil to him. Up to 
the time of his death, he was looking forward hopefully to 
getting free of debt. True, he owed but little comparatively ; 
yet that little seemed a considerable weight on his mind ; and 
Eldon, who so well knew his father, was convinced that it 
helped to sadden and imbitter his last days. These debts, 
together with funeral and other expenses, it rested with Eldon 
to discharge as best he could ; for Frederick did not make 
his appearance, and was not. to be met with. Eldon, indeed, 
as in duty bound, took what steps he could to find out his 
brother ; although he was quite satisfied that brother could 
render no assistance, but would be more likely to do mischief 
than good should he come forward. He came not, however ; 
and Eldon, after as much delay as possible, consistent with 
circumstances, sold the things, agreeably to the will of his 
father, with the proceeds paid off" so far as he was able, and 
left with sadness and regret the home of his childhood. 
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Mr Drayton, being satisfied by Lord as to the inclina- 
tion shown by Mr Frederick Isherwood towards the Church, 
and the talents and striking personal appearance of the young 
man, gave him a letter of introduction to a niece of his — the 
rich Mrs Ponsonby — who had recently come to reside in 
Northgate. This lady took a fancy to him immediately, and 
on hearing from him a touching and highly coloured account of 
his wrongs and misfortunes, became, as well as her husband, 
deeply interested : Frederick stepped into high favour ; their 
house was to be his home when he chose ; and occasionally 
it became so. The Kirbys were the most intimate friends of 
the Ponsonbys : they had formerly received important benefits 
of the Isherwoods. Frederick therefore, all things considered, 
was on the right road for gaining what he sought ; and now, 
acted upon by motives sufficiently strong, he so performed his 
part as to avoid shaking the confidence of his friends in him. 

Before long he entered College. His vacations he spent 

with the Ponsonbys, who continued to be delighted with and 
proud of him, considering that in all probability he would 
well represent in the Church the old and distinguished family 
of the Isherwoods. 

Frederick became acquainted with young Templeton in 
town : he had no idea of a connexion existing between his 
own family and any member of Tom^s ; nor did the fact come 
out ; while Tom knew too well the opinions and feelings of 
his family to introduce his friend at " The Beeches." 

Mrs Martin, as she advanced in years, very frequently 
thought of the dear friends of early life : she loved to dwell 
on the past ; and affection for the Mandevilles revived in her 
bosom ; while the painful part of her experiences faded away 
to a considerable extent. On seeing the death of Mrs Man- 
deville recorded in the papers, she was much shocked ; and 
then spoke more freely to Matilda than she had yet done of 
these relatives. For some time before her death, she began 
to feel that perhaps to Bishop Mandeville, as well as to herself, 
it would be pleasant to meet again on this side the grave : 
that, anyway, to herself it would be most satisfactory ; but 
she still did not express this, even to Matilda, until her last 
illness. All that had related to Lewis Isherwood had been 
held by her as sacred; and it was understood merely that 
religious differences had separated her from the Mandevilles. 
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From the slight sketch which has been given, it is not 
necessary to enter upon a detail of the conversations between 
Bishop Mandeville and Mrs Martin. 

After their second interview, Mrs Martin lay back, appa- 
rently quite exhausted, and great fears were entertained for 
her : she rallied, however, and again it was thought she might 
linger many days. The bishop consented to remain another 
night at " The Beeches ; " but, considering the uncertain state 
of his relative, he was then compelled to take leave. Their 
parting was indeed aflfecting : each knew that, as regards this 
world, it must be for ever ! Very touching was it to see the 
big tear roll down the furrowed cheek of that venerable man, 
and to hear his voice faltering out, " Alice, farewell : this time 
our separation will be short indeed I " Then he stood solemnly 
silent, his lips moving, but no sound heard. He seemed as 
though he wished to say more, but could not articulate a word. 
Now he pressed the hand which he held in his, and looked 
upward as though in prayer. Finally, he knelt and offered up 
a few words to God aloud, indeed, but imperfectly understood ; 
and, rising, he, without any other effort at farewell, left the 
room of his relative, turning only when he had reached the 
door to give her a last look. Their eyes*met, they exchanged 
smiles sweet and holy, scarcely belonging to earth, and then 
the door closed upon Arthur Mandeville. 

Mr Templeton, in compliance with the earnest wish of Eldon 
Isherwood, as expressed in a note to which reference has been 
made, took an opportunity, when his mother-in-law was toler- 
ably calm, of giving her the letter from Eldon. She was able 
to read it ; and although she appeared excited, it was evidently 
comforting and satisfactory to her. It communicated the 
death of Lewis Isherwood, 'and the message he had sent to her. 
She gave the letter in charge to Matilda, remarking that she 
was thankful to her Heavenly Father for granting her such 
a favour ; and was now ready to depart. 

Very shortly afterwards, the remains of Mrs Martin were 

conveyed away to repose beside those of her husband at . 

Bishop Mandeville could not so soon again undertake the 
journey to Northgate ; nor was it deemed right that he should 
expose himself to the excitement, and perhaps danger to health, 
of such a scene. He wrote to Mr Templeton a letter full of 
kindness and consolation. The family were, as may be sup- 
posed, all of them, shocked and saddened by this event 
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Tom evidently did not feel much on the subject : he hated 
" the house of mourning," and, as much as decency would 
allow, avoided it. He, after some weeks had passed away, 
first announced to Harriet that her " old lover," as he pleased 
to call him, " Bobby," was now rector of Fareleigh. As may 
readily be supposed,. she was not a little surprised at the news; 
but she was also annoyed, and introduced the subject before 
her father and Matilda. Tom braved it : said he hoped she 
would not be cruel enough to refuse "the Rev. Frederick 
Isherwood," &c. Harriet fired up, and they almost quarrelled ; 
for her touchiness rendered Tom still more tiresome. Mr 
Templeton grew tired of their disputings, and withdrew to his 
library ; but he was not long absent ; and, to their astonish- 
ment, on his re-entering the room, he brought with him Eldon, 
who seemed, however, to be coming in almost unwillingly, and 
as though he knew not whether he qught to shake bauds with 
anyone. It was some little time before they could prevail 
upon him to sit down. Mr Templeton had insisted on his 
remaining : furthermore, he had endeavoured to extract fi:om 
him a promise that, as a neighbour, he would spend an even- 
ing at " The Beeches " whenever he pleased. The conver- 
sation between them had naturally turned on Mrs Martin and 
matters connected with her. Eldon appeared sad, and felt in 
a state of bewilderment. He was, however, so kindly received 
by all, that he soon found himself more at his ease. He 
could but remark that Harriet was more amiable in manner 
than formerly : Matilda looked paler even than usual ; but 
her mourning habiliments became her. Tom was far less dis- 
agreeable : he would now talk openly of the new rector — ^his 
old friend ; but the knowledge that Eldon was aware of the 
acquaintanceship between them made him somewhat humbler 
in his bearing. 

Eldon stayed on : a spell seemed cast about him — ^he could 
not leave. In the course of the evening, he and Matilda had 
some talk, unnoticed or unheard by the others, Eustace being 
the chief subject ; but also they found themselves touching on 
the sacred matters of Mr Isherwood and Mrs Martin — matters 
deeply interesting to them both. Delighted was Eldon to see 
visiters come in about whom Matilda did not much concern 
herself, and who engaged the attisntion of the others : then, 
still engaged in conversation, never had he felt it so difficult 
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to control his feelings. He acknowledged to himself that he 
loved Matilda intensely, and he longed to tell her so — to tell 
her that she was at once the best and the most beautiful of 
earth's daughters. Now he became afraid of himself; and 
thought of Joseph Clavering with a sort of shame, as though 
conscious of wrong: then he remembered what had been said 
about Matilda being engaged. The next moment he was 
endeavouring to persuade himself that she was not engaged, 
that Joseph had either deceived him, or was himself deceived. 
The silence into which he presently relapsed was felt by Matilda 
as embarrassing, and she hastily left his side. Mr Templeton 
engaged him for chess ; but Eldon was too abstracted to give 
to the game the entire attention which it required. His eyes 
followed and rested on Matilda — sometimes passing from her 
to Harriet ; while more than once he asked himself. Could 
they ever have been alike? And how would Matilda look 
with lighter hair ; and then again he mused sadly, and annoyed 
his antagonist by his bad playing. He was soon beaten, Mr 
Templeton reprimanding him for not playing with all his 
energies, and telling him — what he himself very well knew — 
that he had better not play chess another time when in an 
absent state of mind. Eldon apologized, looked rather foolish, 
and began talking to Harriet, who came to the rescue, and 
diverted her father's thoughts from the subject, by teazing 
and laughing at hira, Eldon, however, could not recover 
himself. He left the house abruptly; so much so, that Mr 
Templeton thought he had perhaps offeiided him ; declaring, 
nevertheless, that if he chose to be so foolish, he must ; and 
expressing his determination never to play another game with 
him. 

Eldon, as he walked home, indulged freely in thoughts not 
of the most cheerful nature : indeed, he almost persuaded him- 
self he was less happy now, under his improved worldly cir- 
cumstances, than he had been a few months ago. The more 
he examined himself on the subject, the deeper was his con- 
viction that this state of feeling was connected with Matilda 
Templeton and Clavering. Joseph had withdrawn merely 
under the impression that Matilda was engaged; so that, 
were she not really so, he himself could have no right to think 
of her. Had he not been the friend and confidant of Joseph 
throughout ? And had he not entered into a sort of bond with 
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him not to cross his path? Had he not even endeavoured to 
prove that no fears need be entertained about himself in relation 
to Matilda ? Why did he carry his feeling towards his friend 
to such an absurd excess ? Could he but know what Claver- 
ing now felt I He mtuit know — he would see him or write 
to him at once. As the readier plan, and that which better 
suited his humour, he wrote ; but his epistle was by no means 
lucid. He relieved his mind, however, by stating that he 
had met Mr Templeton and had seen the family. He begged 
Joseph to come to him as soon and as often as he could, and 
remarked, that they might visit at " The Beeches " together. 
Thus much written and despatched, he awaited either an an- 
swer or a visit from his friend. 

Mean time the aged bishop had thought seriously over the 
matter of the new rector of Fareleigh. He felt that he should 
be blame- worthy did he not use such means as lay in his 
power. He had, when in Northgate, called on Mr Kirby, 
with the object in view of talking the matter over with him. 
He had seen that this gentleman did not feel the importance 
of the subject — ^he merely in a polite manner assented to what 
had been advanced ; and while promising to pay strict atten- 
tion to the wishes of his lordship, very evidently his heart 
was not sufficiently engaged to lead to such a result. The 
bishop, however, rested for a time in expectation of a letter 
from him, which finally he received; and which ran as 
follows : 

" My dear Lord Bishop, — 

" Isherwood's case has evidently been much exaggerated. 
He has been thoughtless, extravagant, given to pleasure — 
truly great faults for a man in his position ; but your lord- 
ship need not be told, * When the wicked tumeth away from 
his wickedness,' his sins shall no more be brought against 
him, * he shall save his soul alive ; ' and Isherwood may from his 
very experience be more fitted to cope with the difficulties of 
his arduous office. I trust that he has so turned — ^he certainly 
shows an anxiety about the work before him. Had I known 
his past conduct, I should undoubtedly have hesitated about 
doing as I have done. Still I can but hope things will 
turn out well. I have risked considerable property for him^ 
out of respect for the Isherwood family, as also from a cer^ 
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tain sometliing in himself whicli, I must say, pleased an4 ex- 
ercised an influence over me. 

" My dear Lord Bishop, 

^ Your unworthy but obedient servant, 

'^ Nicholas Kikby. 
"Northgate Rectory." 

The bishop sighed as he read this very unsatisfactory letter. 
And yet it was much such a letter as he, from past experi- 
ence, could have expected. 

Clavering neither came to Eldon, nor wrote to him. Eldon, 
however, was bent on seeing him ; and the very first time of 
getting away from office earlier than usual he called upon him. 
Joseph seemed at first rather annoyed than pleased ; but, after 
some little talk, he came round : " So you won't let me give 
you up," he said ; " I had resolved to do so ; for positively I 
see no good in our acquaintance now. Well, you have over- 
come me." 

" But why give me up ? " 

'^ Oh I you are growing too sentimental for me ; and as 
for your letter, I could make nothing of it : I suppose you're 
in love. What you want with me at ** The Beeches" I can't 
imagine. Surely you have shown sufficient skill in the man- 
agement of your own love affairs." 

" Don't be satirical," interposed Eldon ; " you are unfair — 
suspicious. Did I not endeavour to show you " 

" You had far better have honestly told me what you meant." 

" You are incomprehensible," said Eldon, colouring up. 

" So are you ; I shall no longer attempt to understand you." 

Eldon, however, as usual, talked him into a better humour ; 
and almost convinced him, for the time, of what was really 
the truth, that he would rather sacrifice himself than do his 
friend a wrong. 

The next day was a public holiday, and they agreed to 
spend it together. As they had, among other subjects, talked 
of Frederick, they finally decided on going to Fareleigh to see 
him, for Eldon desired to know how he was going on. 

As they made their way from the public conveyance to the 
rectory, Eldon became thoughtful : he could not but reflect 
on the small reason there was to rejoice at the present position 
of his brother, and how different it might have been. He 
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expressed as much to Joseph, who endeavoured to prove to 
him that things would now perhaps go on considerably better. 

As they drew near, they stood on an elevated spot which 
commanded a view of the village with its church. Resting 
awhile to look round and admire, their attention was presently 
attracted by a funeral procession at that moment passing tow- 
ards the churchyard. Eldon seemed to be contending with 
his emotions. In a few minutes, the mournful company had 
reached the gate, and a tall figure in white robes met them — 
his head slightly inclined over his book. "That is my 
brother 1 " exclaimed Eldon : " Oh, what a farce ! " and he 
turned away sadly. 

They proceeded to the rectory somewhat seriously and 
quietly, and remained in tlie grounds until Frederick's return. 
After tliey had waited some considerable time, he finally made 
his appearance, and with liim Tom Terapleton. They were 
both evidently startled by tlie perhaps not particularly welcome 
apparitions of Eldon and Joseph. Frederick especially looked 
somewhat foolish ; he, however, carried it oflf well ; but Eldon 
had not yet recovered himself.^ " We saw you," said he, seri- 
ously, "receiving the dead at his final resting-place." 

Frederick did not answer. 

" It seems to have a good effect on you," remarked Claver- 
ing satirically : " you come home jolly upon it." 

" What's the use of being otherwise ? " asked Frederick. 

" All the world's a stage," interposed Tom — " you know 
the rest." 

" We are not called upon to wear long faces," remarked 
Frederick at length, after having apparently mused over the 
matter ; " it's in fact quite a mistaken notion : man must live 
his time, and must go when God wills — tliere's no avoiding 
it. All flesh dies ' as tlie flower of the field.' We must do 
our best ; nobody can do more." 

"You'll not mistake me," said Joseph. "I don't like 
gloom, I assure you ; so I shouldn't choose your profession." 

" One thing's as good as another when you're used to it." 
remarked Tom. 

Frederick appeared rather ashamed, although he very clev- 
erly diverted attention from the subject — not agreeable to any 
of them. 

They dined at the rectory, and were treated with great 
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hospitality. During the afternoon Tom and Clavering fell 
into conversation, which gave Eldon the opportunity for 
some private chat with his brother. The latter displayed the 
same unsettled and unsatisfied disposition. He complained 
that it was a sad dull life, and said he should prefer an ap- 
pointment to India. Eldon tried to convince him that Eng- 
land and his own rectory were highly preferable. Finally, he 
told him he should soon have the manuscript, 

Frederick gave him a peculiar look, and said, 

" I want money — not scribble." 

" Still want money? Why, how comes that? " 

" To be sure I want money, and it comes in the most natural 
way in the world. Unfortunately for me there seems no money 
going anywhere. You are the only one who's got any ; and 
I suppose you can now cash up." 

'^ I shall do no such thing. I might as well ask you for 
money." 

" But IVe so many expeuses — you have none. I am in 
debt — you must help me." 

" I am not quite out of debt myself, and as yet have received 
no money. You promised me faithfully every time you bor- 
rowed of me." 

" I don't know that I really owe you anything." 

" Come, come I " exclaimed Eldon, now somewhat angry ; 
*' that won't do. I did not intend ashing you ; but to say 
you don't know that you owe me anything is bad — dis- 
honest." 

" You must put one thing against another. You take just 
one or two facts, instead of considering the reason and justice 
of the thing." 

" I know you owe me money ; and all I wish to say fur- 
ther is, that I have now none to lend you." 

" You need not be so sore on the subject," said Frederick. 
" You know also that you took my place as head of the fam- 
ily without asking my leave. You did just as you pleased, 
and gave me no account of anything until you were obliged. 
It was not a pleasant thing, moreover, for me to do as I did. 
When I think of that, I don't feel at all indebted to you ; and 
that's what I mean by saying I owe you nothing." 

" If that is your mode of reasoning, I can have nothing 
more to say to you on the subject: such logic is beyond me." 
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"Better turn it over in your mind. When yon recehrc 
yonr salary will do : I can wait a little." 

" The very first thing I shall do will he to pay what I owe. 
I hoped," he continued, " that you were out of deht hy this 
time." 

" Ditto," said Frederick, lightly. 

" The cases are not parallel^ Frederick," ohserved Eldon. 

" Oh I you were always a lawyer : ' such lo^c is beyond 
me.' Then you won't help me?" 

" Decidedly, I cannot." 

" Won't," interposed Frederick, quickly. 

"Well, tvon^tj if you like," said Eldon, rather warmly. 
" You must do as other people do, if they're honest" 

Frederick reddened up : " Do you insult me in my own 
house ?" he said ; continuing, " I know my duty on that score. 
Just see that you do yours, and save yourself any trouble 
about me." 

" I may trouble myself as much as I like about you," said 
Eldon, " if I bring gold in my hands. Fred., I ivill tell you 
the truth, whether I ofiend or not. It now, more than ever, 
behoves you to take the past seriously to heart, with a view to 
the future, so that your life henceforward may not disgrace 
either your family or your profession. You must forgive me 
— ^you know very well what I mean, and that I speak from 
friendly and brotherly regard." 

" Pretty sort of friendly and brotherly regard, indeed I " 

" What are you two wrangling about?" asked Tom, who, 
hearing *' high words," had come up purposely to see what 
was the matter. 

" Oh I nothing in the world but hroiherly regard^^ replied 
Frederick, emphasising his sentence, and smoothing his anger. 
Clavering saw something was wrong, and began to talk of 
leaving, as indeed it was time they should. 

" You'll have a noble garden in a year or two," he added, 
looking round at the fine grounds. 

" All disorder at present," thought Eldon, " like his own 
mind. Would to God the latter may prove as capable of and 
may undergo as great a change as the former no doubt will I" 

Frederick gave his hand to Eldon with some apparent reluc- 
tance. Eldon, shook it heartily, giving his brother a serious, 
earnest look ; and they parted, Eldon and Joseph proceeded 
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silentlj for some little time — ^the former looking down to the 
ground, evidently lost in his own not very pleasing reflections ; 
the latter whistling vaguely. Presently a wandering musician 
struck up " The College Hornpipe." 

" That was the very thing to rouse me," said Eldon, pres- 
ently, breaking the silence. 

" What ! do you want to cut a few capers?" 

'' I am not inclined to dance : that music seems to me as 
sacred as a hymn — all music is sacred." 

" A nice old thing," said Joseph — " you know what it is?" 

" Not I ; but the sudden break in upon my dull mood was 
like a flash of light to a poor benighted traveller." 

"You're so awfully poetic," observed Joseph, laughing; 
" but you know I'm as fond of music as you are." 

" I only wish Frederick were so : it would almost give me 
some little hope of his future. He never showed that impres- 
sibility. It is a remarkable coincidence that warmth, emotion, 
seemed always deficient in his character. I can remember 
having been painfully sensible of this when I was a child. It 
is a deficiency which speaks volumes." 

" I don't know ; children change so wonderfully — ^what one 
may be as a child, t?iat he is no longer as a man." 

" I disagree— essentially he is the same : he does not eat 
pap, or go about in leading-strings, or play at marbles ; but, 
putting aside the pure essentials of childhood — ^its loveliness, 
its helplessness, its ignorance, and the errors thence proceed- 
ing — ^there is the same being, though often under circum- 
stances of considerable modification. Commonly we are so 
blinded by the engaging characteristics of childhood that we 
do not see or will not allow of serious defects, or of evident 
tendencies which may create such ; but a close study of the 
subject will bring us to the conclusion that the boy who 
evinced no respect for his father, who ridiculed his counsels 
and admonitions, who never sacrificed a moment's gratification 
in order to please that father, or from the mere wish to obey 
him, will, as a man, break his father's heart, and be perfectly 
insensible to the wrong he does.'* 

" In my own person," said Joseph, " I bear testimony to 
the truth of your opinion ; for I am very much as I always 
was. One trait which I remember in myself was jealousy — I 
was horridly jealous." 
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" And you think yourself so now?" 

" Yes— I don't deny it— I am." 

They were silent for a few seconds. 

" I believe in certain original tendencies," observed Eldon, 
at length, " which outward circumstances modify. All this," 
added he, in a more cheerful tone, " sprang out of the College 
Hornpipe. I shall never forget that music." 

They heard casually, on their way back, things concerning 
the new rector which were extremely annoying and painful to 
Eldon. Already he was not in good odour in the village : 
it was declared that he had been seen drunk ; and the inform- 
ant added, that if ever he himself saw the gentleman in the 
pulpit " any the worse for liquor," he should make no scruple 
of acting on the old permission given to one in his office — ^he 
was a churchwarden — and hand him down thence forthwith. 
In fact, more seemed to be known of Mr Isherwood than any 
one wished to say. Eldon could not utter a word in reply : 
he was deeply grieved, and left Joseph to answer as he chose. 

When they reached Eldon's lodging, however, more cheer- 
ful and agreeable feelings replaced those which had been but 
too oppressive. Joseph was delighted with the cottage, and 
called it a paradise. 

"What must it have been to me, then, as a boy?" ob- 
served Eldon; and he explained that here the little fairy 
queen had resided who so long had held his heart captive. 

" So long,** quickly returned Joseph, suspiciously ; " by 
which I am to conclude that she holds it no longer." 

" She still influences me," said Eldon : " I told you so be- 
fore : there can be no harm in that, surely?" 

" Oh 1 by no means," returned Joseph, laughing at him : 
" most interesting and romantic ; and you can name your first 
girl Tiny ' in memoriam.' " 

Their chat was interrupted by the unexpected appari- 
tion of Mr Sparkes, who had made it a point of duty to pay 
Eldon an early visit in his new lodging ; and who, besides 
the wish to congratulate him as almost a neighbour, was burn- 
ing to talk with him about the Rev. Frederick Isherwood. 
He had heard all the particulars ; and seemed to be impressed 
with the idea that he himself should be engaged as lawyer by 
Bishop Mandeville, introduced by Eldon, and simply from 
the circumstance of his being known to him. He pressed 
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Eldon so closely on the subject, that the latter knew not what 
to say ; and as he sought to avoid giving offence, he dexter- 
ously turned from the subject whenever Sparkes led to it. 
Joseph was much amused : to him it was the richest thing 
imaginable to fancy Sparkes conducting tlie Isherwood case 
through the courts of law ; being closeted with the bishop ; 
or confidentially promenading the grounds of the palace with 
him, discussing those knotty points in church affairs whicli to 
Joseph seemed worse than, even in the most obtuse of his 
school-days, his r^^rrw, his o jj ri, and his oZrog, aurnj rooro, had 
ever seemed. He disliked Sparkes : he had never liked him 
except on their first interview. 

" The bishop not sent for you yet, Mr Sparkes?" said he. 
" Well, now, you do astonish me ! I should have thought 
his lordship would have naturally turned to you as to the man 
of all otliers fit to carry the thing to a successful issue." 

" And I should liave little doubt of so doing," said Sparkes. 
" His lordship, however, wouhl very naturally await the visit 
of Mr Eldon, to talk the matter over with him ; or, at least, I 
must have a letter of introduction." 

" I fear his lordship would have to wait long," observed 
Eldon, quietly. 

" You are so modest," said Sparkes, not at all discomposed. 
" There is, however, no fear," he added, encouragingly, " but 
all will go well." 

Joseph could not withstand the inclination to interrupt — 
even to be rude. 

" Are you really in the law?" he asked, with nonchalance. 
" I can't fancy it. I never imagine your having had much 
experience." 

Mr Sparkes displayed considerable excitement and annoy- 
ance ; and began speaking of the high position in the profes- 
sion which had been held by his father; the excellent educa- 
tion given to himself; and furthermore of his own studies in this 
direction — the examinations he had passed through, &c. Joseph 
opened liis eyes, and seemed surprised ; as, indeed, Eldon also 
was. Presently, however, Joseph rudely suggested that ex- 
aminations in those days were ** not much," which put the 
crowning piece to his offence in the eyes of Sparkes, who 
really was not aware of what had been going on since his 
young days. 
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There wag a warm controversy. Clavering would not yield : 
he kept to hb point that the examinations ybrmerif^ were ^^ all 
a farce ; '' which made Sparkes grow quite red in the face, 
and finally take the matter up very seriously. 

" Mr Clavering," he began, " you have unadvisedly entered 
upon ground of which you are ignorant. Now, in such a case, 
what must be the result? You must make yourself appear — 
I won't say what, but you know well enough. Learn to re- 
spect persons of my age." 

" I do," interposed Clavering ; " but still I " 

" Spare yourself further words on the subject," said Sparkes : 
" you are Mr Eldon Isherwood's friend, and I wish not to 
quarrel with you ; only have a care, when next you undertake 
a cause, to make yourself acquainted with all the facts — ^Baiio 
hoc postulate' as we say in the law. Excuse me if I express 
a doubt whether you would have been worthy, intellectually 
speaking, to unlatch the shoes of my father." 

Hereupon Joseph became highly indignant, and vented his 
feelings in a few more rude speeches. 

Eldon interrupted him. " Come," said he, " I can have no 
quarrelling. My friend here," putting a hand on Joseph's 
shoulder, " talks a little wildly sometimes. You don't take 
his jokes, Mr Sparkes, as I am obliged to do." 

Sparkes had been winking fiercely during this little scene ; 
and now, fixing his eyes on Eldon, he repeated the ceremony, 
finishing with a clearing of his throat, as he good-humouredly 
said, turning to Joseph, " Mr Eldon Isherwood is your friend 
— that is well. Perhaps T have been too warm. Call at my 
office, Mr Clavering, any day between the hours of ten and 
four, and I will show you a little of what the law is." 

** You have an office, then?" interposed Joseph. 

'^ Call at my office," repeated Sparkes, with a cough and a 
wink, " and you will be in for what perhaps you do not ex- 
pect — * quod non — non^^ as we say in the law." 

" Well, Mr Sparkes," said Eldon, scarcely able to repress 
his laughter, yet in a kind manner, " if I can be of any use to 
you, I shall be happy— command me." 

This politeness on the part of Eldon appeased the anger 
which had been again ready to burst forth. If law should be 
resorted to, Eldon was to introduce Sparkes to the bishop ; 
and this he the more readily agreed to do, inasmuch as he had 
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no idea that circumstances would lead to his being called upon 
to fulfil his agreement. For the rest of the time, Joseph did 
not deign to notice Sparkes ; and when at length he rose to 
leave, Joseph kept his seat, and seemed to be deeply engrossed 
with a book. 

Eldon and Clavering parted excellent friends, and with the 
understanding that they should meet frequently. Nothing 
more was said about " The Beeches ; " and yet Eldon felt that 
there was a great deal to say. He could not shake off the 
thought which oppressed him ; and the struggle within him 
became every day greater. There was happiness in being 
near Northgate ; but there was also misery— even danger. He 
had ever been welcomed at "The Beeches," and felt that 
he should be so still. Every evening he found himself wish- 
ing to go there, and still had to argue with himself that it 
could not be. Each week he became more oppressed ; and 
at length fancied himself almost miserable. He even con- 
vinced himself that he had taken a wrong step in coming to 
Byfield, and should be compelled to seek another spot. Fool- 
ish, indeed, this might appear to others ; but, nevertheless, it 
would be wisest — ^best. It would never do to waste his life 
in a sort of melancholy, morbid state, that unmanned and 
rendered him incapable of rightly performing his duties. 
There was his manuscript lying neglected : he could not settle 
to work at it. It was, indeed, nearly completed ; and yet 
what remained seemed to him the most formidable, so weak- 
ened did his energies become. Ashamed of himself, and in a 
state of irritation, he came to a sudden resolve, and gave no- 
tice to the people of the house — ^he should leave in a month 
from that time. Yes, one whole month was yet before him, 
wherein to enjoy that so much endeared and, to him, ever 
beautiful spot of earth. There were still a month's chances, 
he whispered to himself, of seeing the Templeton family ; and, 
at all events, in common politeness, he should be compelled to 
call and say farewell. 

" Your nature seems strangely altered," said Clavering, 
when he saw him again and heard the news. " I thought you 
a man of one idea." 

"One idea — ^what do you mean?" asked Eldon in some 
confusion ; and he added, " Oh I you are thinking of my book, 
which I hope to get out in due time." 
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" No : I thought when you were once in a place it required 
a great power to move you out ; hut now I suppose a change 
every two months or so is to be the plan." 

" When oncefixed^ I do not move in a hurry," said Eldon ; 
" but I took this step too hastily." 

Joseph burst out laugliing : " I wish you wouldn't be so 
very funny!" he exclaimed. " You hasty? Then what am 
I ? Mad, I suppose." 

" I may have ray reasons," said Eldon, gravely. 

" Oh I of course ; at least I should hope so. Every one 
has a reason, even for the most absurd of his proceedings. 
Well, what are you going to do? Shall / look out for 
you?" 
• "Yon?" 

" Is that so preposterous an idea ? You seem frightened." 

" Nonsense," said Ehlon, in an abstracted manner : " I pre- 
fer living in the country ; but this is not the place for me. I 
shall go at the end of the month." 

" He must do as he likes," said Joseph, patting him on the 
back. " But, T say," he contiimed, " hf>w are these contra- 
dictory points of character to be accounted for? Come, ex- 
pand — I know there's something in the background." 

" Don't bore," said Eldon, rather snappishly : " perhaps if 
you had been all I could have wished, you would have had no 
reason to call me reserved. Reserve on one side often speaks 
a fault on the otlier side." 

" Spare me the philosophies," interposed Clavering, putting 
out his hand in an entreating manner. " By the way," he 
added, taking a paper from his pocket, and looking for an 
article in its columns, " perhaps I'm in the secret in spite of 
you. Is it this that has upset you?" And he handed the 
paper .to Eldon, indicating tiie article to which he had alluded. 

Eldon, with considerable surprise depicted on his counte- 
nance, read : " The work just published by the Rev. F. Isher- 
wood, viz. a memoir of his father, is replete with interest. It 
is written in a style highly creditable to the author ; and gives 
great promise of what may be yet expected from this gentle- 
man, who, as will be remembered, was recently inducted into 
the living of Fareleigh. While lamenting the errors, we can 
but be struck by the grandeur of character and the extraordi- 
nary talents of the late Mr Isherwood. The style is somewhat 
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unequal, and occasionally weak, betraying haste. We can 
but regret the memoir should be so short." A brief account 
of Mr Isherwood's high connexions followed. The review 
was in one of the leading clerical papers. 

Eldon could scarcely believe his eyes : and yet this was 
just as might have been expected. The rajjidity it was which 
principally struck him : he could not have imagined Frederick 
being so prompt ; and the fact was not guessed that the get- 
ting up of tlie little work, such as it appeared, was due to a 
perfect stranger to the family — a man known to Frederick 
•Isherwood as possessing a talent for jobbing of that sort, and 
as being very glad to earn a pound or two by it. 

Eldon purchased the work on the next day : he found it 
got up in the first style ; but as for the contents, they very 
poorly exhibited the character of Mr Isherwood. The parts 
selected from liis own writing were not the happiest-; while 
the interposed remarks and accounts were far from truthful, 
and were strikingly bad in point of composition. 

Eldon, in the first place astonished, and in the next ashamed, 
at the poor way in wliich his father appeared before the public, 
was afterwards consideraljly annoyed to think he had been 
thus forestalled. Without reasoning on the matter, he felt a 
kind of despair, and gave up his own undertaking as lost. 
Reflection, however, convinced him tliat such need not be 
the case, that it micst not be the case. For his father's sake, 
for his own sake, for truth and religion's sake, he must carry 
out what he had so nearly completed. Frederick no doubt 
thought either that he should effectually prevent the publication 
of Eldon' s work, or "damn" it when out; everything, as he 
supposed, being in his own favour, and everything against 
Eldon ; but he was quite ignorant on tlie subject, and argued 
from his wishes and prejudices only. Eldon, however, was not 
long in discovering that the memoir ushered into tlie world 
by his brother was by most reviewers very severely criticised, 
and seemed to be considered a failure; and from this fact, 
which miglit under other circumstances have proved distress- 
ing, he took courage. If he had ever wanted stimulus, he 
now no longer had that want : he awoke, as by a magic touch, 
from his ere while slumbering, listless condition, to new life 
and activity. In the first place, the careful reading, and finally 
the correcting, of his manuscript sufficiently occupied him ; he 
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was all excitement and animation ; one consequence of which 
state was, telling his landlady that he should remain at least an- 
other month in her house. In Frederick's own circle of friends 
and acquaintances, the memoir published was much thought of 
and greatly praised. Although there was that in the character 
of his father which startled, and in some cases almost offended, 
still the views of the reverend gentleman himself were so 
strictly orthodox as to bring down upon him and his work 
xmqualified praise in those circles, and in those fashionable 
branches of religious society which they influenced. The 
Ponsonbys considered themselves well rewarded for the atten- 
tions they had paid and the efficient aid they had given to 
their favourite, and were quite proud not only of him, but also 
of their own judgment. Mr Kirby was highly pleased and 
satisfied, triumphing over his sister, who said little on the 
subject, yet seemed to be pondering over it in some perplexity, 
and not at all softened towards Mr Isherwood. Mr Erby 
wrote to Bishop Mandeville, sending him a copy of the work 
as soon as it appeared. It seemed to him that he should thus 
silently, and in the most impressive manner, give the lie to 
some of those reports which had been circulated, and which 
had, as he thought, been but too readily believed by his lord- 
ship. Frederick himself was inundated with letters, with 
callers, with invitations, and continually graced the parties of 
his admiring friends both in town and in the country. He 
became quite a star ; and the ladies set no bounds to their 
admiration of his handsome face, his fine figure, his graceful, 
attractive manners, his wit, &c. He was, in fact, ^^ the most 
delightful man" of the season. Still there were not wanting 
those who, on the other hand, ventured to hint, and some even 
openly to affirm, that he was a great h g. 

All these circumstances, although it might not so seem at 
first, were favourable to Eldon : a public was preparing for 
him. In the inscrutable ways of Providence, that to which 
he had looked forward as the most formidable part of the 
whole undertaking, viz. appearing before the public, gaining 
its ear, its attention — was, without his own seeking, rendered 
easy, smooth, and even almost inviting. A point, this, worthy 
to be noted, for the encouragement of those who incline to 
despair as to the result of their labour. 

It was not difficult for Eldon to find a publisher willing to 
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undertake the bringing out of his work ; and at the end of the 
second month, he was still resident in Byfield, immersed, at 
every spare moment, in the important and absorbing business 
of correcting his manuscript, and finally the proof-sheets. 
This was a time of some anxiety for him ; and, in addition to 
his other troubles, began to show its effect on his health : he 
looked pale and haggard. Past sufferings tell their tale, 
when present trouble weighs upon the spirit; though the 
present has commonly the credit of it all. Sometimes on his 
return he felt it impossible to work, and was fain to rush out 
and ramble over some of his old haunts ; but this invariably 
made him sad. 

He was thus rambling one evening, when, for the first time 
since he had been in the neighbourhood, he met the Temple- 
tons. He thought Matilda very grave, and the rest somewhat 
cold. Harriet at first took little notice of him ; but she was 
busy chatting with some friends. Eldon felt convinced that 
Mr Templeton had thought him rude in not calling ; and he 
tried to say something in excuse, but failed utterly ; and then 
was confused, and angry with himself. For a moment he 
entertained what he afterwards called the sweet delusion, that 
Matilda looked reproachfuUy at him — a delusion which he 
tried to hold, but could not ; for when presently he walked 
beside her, he thought her quite indifferent to him. Conver- 
sation turned upon his book, which they had just seen adver- 
tised. Mr Templeton observed that his authorship must be 
his excuse for not having called ; and Eldon made a bungling 
apology. Then Harriet quizzed him, and Mr Templeton com- 
pelled him to go in with them: not that he needed much 
persuasion ; on the contrary, he had never been more easily 
persuaded. 

Before he left, he had an opportunity of speaking with 
Matilda, of Eustace, of whom neither of them had heard any- 
thing further. 

Eldon hinted that Harriet had perhaps by this time forgotten 
him, as she seemed gay and happy. 

Matilda reddened, as she defended her sister. " You have 
a superficial way of judging," said she ; " you do not under- 
stand Harriet : there is deep feeling under that gay — as you 
call it— exterior." 
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" Pardon me," said Eldon, '* I know too well that there 
may be that within which " and he felt himself choking. 

" Yes/' said Matilda, meaning to help him, *'we may know 
people long, and yet not know them. I confess to you, Mr 
Islierwood, that I myself did not know Harriet a year ago." 

" It is not wonderful, then," ventured Eldon, " that you do 

not know me" He wished to say more, but stopped ; and 

Matilda, as though understanding his dilemma, left him under 
some pretence. Afterwards, when she saw him engaged in con- 
versation, she went to the piano, feeling — she knew not why 
— as though she should there be safe. Before long, however, 
she found that Eldon was beside her. She played on per- 
severingly, though somewhat unsteadily ; and Eldon continued 
then close at her elbow, saying not a word, yet having much 
at his tongue's end to say. It seemed to Matilda that she 
must play on all night if Eldon remained there ; and he felt 
that he could not move again while she played. But Matilda 
was compelled to move first. When supper was announced, 
Eldon conducted her from the piano to the next room ; and as 
he did so, lie again began saying something which he could 
not finish, and which Matilda did not hear, although she thought 
she understood it. Eldon afterwards often tried to fancy that 
she smiled encouragingly upon him ; but as often as he 
indulged such a fancy, he argued himself out of it ; and re- 
membered that when after supper he had hoped again to 
have her arm within his own, she was away : he saw her no 
more ; and returned to his lodging in a state of mingled 
happiness and misery. 
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As Eldon came to sober reflection, he felt himself in a worse 
dilemma than ever, and heartily wished that he had left his 
lodging at the end of the month. His book was out ; and 
thus one great means of excitement and diversion to his 
thoughts had ceased : there seemed nothing to draw off his 
mind from its present trouble. Clavering he dreaded seeing 
— he felt that he could not now face him. His great aim, he 
said, must be to get a lodging in quite an opposite direction 
out of London. But, again, had he not betrayed himself to 
Matilda? and should he— could he— ought he, to rush away 
at once as though indifferent to the result ? True : MatildA 
had not given him the slightest reason to suppose that she 
regarded him with favour — had she ? The more he thought 
over the matter, the more annoyed he felt ; and always he 
arrived at the conclusion that he must leave Byfield and its 
neighbourhood. 

Thus, the book, to the completion and the publication of 
which he had so long looked forward, seemed to him now a 
matter of comparatively small importance. In the world, in- 
deed, it made a decided sensation ; it commanded attention, as 
presenting a study from life of a noble and uncommon char- 
acter. Much of the writing was from Mr Isher wood's own 
pen ; while many of his essays were introduced, both in the 
body of the work and in the copious appendix. The design 
was artistic ; displaying, in Eldon, considerable skill, thought, 
and even genius. There were three large volumes. 

Y 
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Eldon, who had in publishing been guided rather by the 
moral necessity of the case than by any other motive, and 
who did not seek notoriety, kept himself as quiet as heretofore. 
No one knew anything about him ; he avoided- the society an 
introduction to which seemed now almost inevitable. He came 
in contact with one or two new friends indeed ; but of these he 
made choice from amongst others because he liked them. He 
received communications through his bookseller only : one of 
these was from Bishop Mandeville, by whom some copies of 
thiB work had been immediately ordered. " I recognise on 
your pages," wrote the bishop, " the young friend of former 
times ; and drop an honest tear as I read of his many exalted 
virtues, which are rather to be deduced by the reader than are 
worked out for the purpose of panegyric. The question arises, 
Why did we not keep such a man amongst us ? — I allude to 
the Church. How was it that one so eminently fitted to be a 
burning and a shining light in our midst became lost to us — 
could not subscribe to our requirements — being, as he was, 
under the same Lord, of one faith, one baptism, with us? I 
find myself but ill at ease as I think upon this matter: and 
indeed every secession from our numbers of a great man and 
a Christian should arrest serious attention. Too late have I 
regretted that my personal intercourse with my friend Isher- 
wood was not renewed. Should you ever be near this place 
while I remain * in the body,' and be inclined to visit an old 
friend of your father's, you would be received with a hearty 
welcome. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, &c., 

" Arthur Mandeville." 

Eldon was both pleased and affected on reading these few 
lines : he replied, in a letter expressive of his gratification, 
adding a few words concerning his fathers attachment to and 
admiration of the bishop, t\'hich he felt must be acceptable and 
consoling to the aged man. 

While Eldon lived thus retired, in the midst of public ap- 
plause and sympathy, keeping on in his steady business course, 
and his mind now rather occupied with love than with litera- 
ture, Frederick, on the contrary, was courting notice. His 
position naturally enough led him more into company than 
did Eldon' s. He had by this time a curate ; and he himself 
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was away from Fareleigh as much as it suited him : the circle 
of his acquaintance had very much increased, and was amongst 
the fashionable and the gay. Thus, notwithstanding his dull 
rectory and his clerical duties, which latter, however, he 
managed in great measure to avoid, he lived a life pretty 
much to his taste, and as he called it " happy." He was very 
much annoyed by the appearance of Eldon's book, which he 
considered had really no right to appear, and the publication 
)f which he had thought to be quite superseded by that of 
.lis own. He and his friends picked it to pieces woefully, 
seeking to decry it whenever opportunity occurred for so 
doing. They saw in it tendencies of which its author never 
dreamt ; while Frederick's small attempt contained the germ 
of everything great and good. 

Mr Templeton bought Eldon's book as soon as it came out, 
and on returning home with it, threw one of the volumes 
triumphantly on the table. 

" Another of your heavy books, papa," exclaimed Harriet, 
" judging by the noise it makes at least ; and no doubt dry 
enough," she continued in her provoking style, taking a step 
or two towards the table. " What a carefully selected library 
we shall have — nothing light and frivolous — nothing enervat- 
ing^ as you call it. 1 think them fearfully enervating. When 
I attempt them, the results are inevitably weariness, headache, 
ill -temper. Strengthening books, indeed I " 

'^ Just open the book," suggested Mr Templeton, " instead 
of talking nonsense." 

" What I is it a romance after all?" she asked, taking up 
the volume. 

" Almost as good I should say " 

" Oh, delightful I " exclaimed she genuinely, and interrupt- 
ing; "not that I shall like it," she added. "But, Matilda! 
well, only think of that quiet, demure creature Isherwood 
being a publisher — I mean an author." 

"/ should have thought it very likely," observed Mr Tem- 
pleton. " I thought him, at the first, quite out of the common 
run of young men. You judge too much by show and noise.'* 
This latter was said rather angrily. 

"Now I see you're going to be cross," said Harriet, " so I 
shall take the book away from you and give it to Tilly, whose 
-great mind is capable of appreciating it. She won't tell me 
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I like show and noise, because I laugh a little at her noble 
admirer." 

** Admirer," repeated Mr Templeton, thoughtfully. 

" To be sure," said Harriet ; " not see that f What eyes 
you have I He's actually dying in love for her." 

"Love I who? what?" uttered Mr Templeton, somewhat 
abstractedly ; and Matilda, who just then entered the room, 
repeated the words. Harriet, for all reply to the latter, thrust 
the book into her hand, while she herself rushed to the other 
end of the room to hide a tear or two. Matilda sat some time 
with the book in her lap ; and soon became absorbed in its 
contents, while her colour came and went from emotion. Mr 
Templeton stood vaguely looking out from one of the windows, 
and the words of Harriet rang in his ears. The idea struck 
him as not altogether improbable, that possibly Eldon might be 
the admirer of one of his daughters, and that Matilda would pei> 
haps be more likely to please such a man than Harriet. Well, 
he asked, and what was there against it ? He travelled over a 
variety of pros and cons, such as would naturally occur to a 
parent under the circumstances ; and Matilda felt afterwards 
that attention was directed to her. Harriet's nonsense, indeed, 
she was accustomed to ; but there was something about her 
father's look, and the few words he said, which she could not 
comprehend. Mr Templeton, indeed^ made a very bungling 
attempt at sounding his daughter on her state : while Matilda, 
when she had recovered herself, feeling that she owed his pe- 
culiar remarks to the book, avowed that she was much pleased 
already, and added, with tears in her eyes, how greatly inter- 
ested and delighted grandmamma would have been. As soon 
as possible she made her escape with the volumes ; but al- 
though she had thought herself unobserved, her father had 
kept his eye on her; and especially noticed her having so 
soon run off with the books — a, circumstance which, at another 
time, he would not even have been aware of. 

When Matilda was gone, Harriet sat for a while silent ; nor 
did her father take notice of her; for he was inclined to 
reverie. Harriet was in her heart very sad : the thought of 
Matilda and Eldon made her own love and disappointment 
fresh and poignant, and brought upon her a deep sense of her 
folly. Always when she thought of Eustace it seemed for 
good : far off though he was, and never again, as she often 
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repeated, to be seen by her, his influence acted upon her bene- 
ficially. It was so on the present occasion : she had a fresh 
consciousness of her faults, and again made resolves connected 
with the future. Musing thus, she came to a sudden determi- 
nation, as was frequently the case with her — a result of her 
impulsive character. " My father shall know all," she thought ; 
"then I shall feel that I have done my duty, and shall 
be happier. The next minute she was seated at the feet of 
Mr Templeton, and, after a short pause uttered, " Father ;" the 
▼ery use of which term made him suppose her joking ; and as 
he was not inclined for jokes, he told her it was late, and that 
he was about to retire to his room. 

" First I have something to say." 

" Go on, then." 

Harriet, encouraged more by his tone than by the words, 
proceeded to relate the particulars of her folly, and finally of 
the declaration of Eustace, with the painful result. She could 
scarcely conclude for her emotion, which became at length too 
great to be any longer concealed : she burst into tears, declar- 
ing " she never could be happy more." 

" Hush, Hally," said Mr Templeton, who had been surprised 
and vexed by the recital ; " you are but adding to your folly." 
I only wish," he added, softening a little, and stroking her 
beautiful hair, " that I had known of this. Take the lesson, 
and do better for the future. All this might have been spared 
you." 

** That thought is dreadful," interrupted Harriet ; " it makes 
matters a great deal worse, makes me feel as though I must 
go mad." Harriet seemed choking ; for some seconds there 
was silence : at length she sobbed out, " I feared to tell you ; 
I did not tell Matilda till it was too late." 

" Feared to tell me I " said Mr Templeton. " Why so ? But 
where is Eustace? What became of him? Was it India he 
went to?" 

No answer except by sobs for some time. When Harriet 
could speak again, she told what Matilda had done. 

" Just like Tilly," observed Mr Templeton : "that girl would 
never have been such a goose as you have been." 

" Don't reproach me," urged Harriet ; " you little know 
what I have suffered — I have been sufficiently punished for 
half-a-dozen people." 
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" Yes, you have had your punishment no doubt : it might 
be expected you would have." 

" But do you forgive me ? say that you forgive me, dear 
father," said Harriet, earnestly ; " say that it was girlish non- 
sense, and nothing more." 

Mr Templeton smiled : " Well," he replied, "I do believe it 
teas that; you would now henceforth be incapable of such 
folly." 

Harriet threw her arms round her father's neck for thanks. 
** Do you know," she said, " when I think of Mr Eustace, I 
feel that I never can be foolish again." 

" Don't be too confident. But it is time to go to bed : by 
morning you will be better, now you have set your conscience 
at rest." 

Harriet could not say another word ; but, kissing him, re- 
tired. 

Her father was really much troubled, little as he had said. At 
breakfast- time he seemed full of thought, and on his return 
home in the evening, he had evidently not forgotten the com- 
munication of Harriet ; or rather, his return home revived it 
afresh. Both the girls noticed his more than usually abstracted 
manner. Harriet understood it: Matilda supposed some- 
thing had annoyed him in town. Neither, therefore, interfered 
with him ; and while Harriet was carrying off her agitation 
by teasing her sister, Matilda in the mean time as steadily as 
possible writing at a little table by herself, Mr Templeton sat 
for some time at the other end of the room with his hands in 
his pockets, and his eyes fixed vacantly ; while a — for him — 
quite novel subject was prominent, viz. the love affairs of 
his daughters. Now he remembered what, in the multitude 
of other things had almost escaped him, viz. that he had very 
much liked Eustace ; and though, to be sure, he in his present 
position was not a desirable match for a girl brought up as 
Harriet had been, yet with the understanding that their union 
should not take place 'until that position improved, there could 
be no possible objection to him as a son-in-law. How he 
came to prefer Harriet was more than Mr Templeton, who 
had not studied such matters deeply, could fathom. That 
Harriet should like such a man, moreover, was a thing he 
should never have expected. Then succeeded the thought 
of Isherwood : he felt it was a bore that young fellows could 
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not come to the house and have a game at bagatelle, or what- 
ever was going on, without taking these fancies into their 
heads. For his part, he should prefer his girls never marrying. 
Here Mr Templeton sighed, and seemed to have some fresh 
idea struggling within him, which was, however, arrested by 
the entrance of Mr Sparkes, who had not been a guest at 
*' The Beeches" for some little time past. Mr Downing pres- 
ently joined them, for the curates were always privileged 
with the entree at " The Beeches," Mr Templeton making it 
a point of principle to show them attention and contribute to 
their happiness. 

Matilda was soon compelled to give up writing ; and took 
refuge at the piano from the tormentings of her sister, who 
now, throwing herself on a sofa beside her, found sufficient 
occupation in alternately tying her ringlets under her own 
chin, and throwing a piece of knitting over Matilda's head ; 
afterwards dragging it off with a twitch which seriously dis- 
composed her hair. 

" Do leave off, Hally," said the latter at last, " or / must." 

" Well do ; for I want you to talL" 

" Talk on : I can listen." 

** Very fine — I know you will have no ear for mc." 

^* I promise you to listen and reply, if you will but leave off." 

At one time Harriet would have been but so much the 
more tiresome because requested to leave off: it was other- 
wise now, seeing that Matilda no longer laughed, but appeared 
out of patience : " There, then," she exclaimed, jerking the 
knitting off more violently than ever ; " now I must just amuse 
myself with my own hair, for that's my only resource. It's 
not half such good exercise for me, and is much less entertain- 
ing. One likes to rouse one's pattern sister — it's capital fun I 
But, now, here's a question to begin with — if jou're not too 
deep in Mendelssohn to answer it-" 

*''' Mendelssohn^ when its Goviaf^ 

" Well, it's all the same. Why do women think they must 
always be doing something ? Always have needles and muslins 
before them, or sit at the piano-forte ? See how comfortable 
those three men look, who make no such effort. It is so much 
nicer ! And why should not / lie here without thinking my- 
self lazy — inactive ? Why not have the happiness of doing 
nothing, without any feeling of wrong?" 
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" I am sure," said Matilda, in a half-dreamy way, " no one 
interferes with you — you do as you like." 

" But people bore : those active strong-minded do-littles, 
such as Mrs Ponsonby, are always boring ; they think them- 
selves so clever. An odious woman, Mrs Ponsonby, with 
her everlasting fancy-work, and documents, and parish busi- 
ness!" Here Harriet imitated the unfortunate subject of her 
criticism so cleverly and so closely that Matilda could not 
control her laughter. Sparkes was immediately attracted, and 
forthwith began blaming himself for having been so uncouth 
as not earlier to have paid his respects to the ladies. 

" Here comes that tiresome old fellow," exclaimed Harri€t, 
holding the piece of needlework up to her mouth to stifle her 
laughter. While, rising quickly from the couch, she was at 
Matilda's side in a moment, beginning the treble of some trifling 
duet they played together, in order that Sparkes might see 
them both occupied, and might possibly leave them, for she 
could not bear his importunities. Sparkes, however, took 
up his station behind them, listening with as much solemnity 
as though it had been a dirge they were playing. " Very 
fine music," he remarked at the conclusion, which Harriet had 
lengthened out till Matilda would help her no longer. 

" I wonder you don't learn to play," said Harriet, in reply. 
"Would you like?" 

" Ye— -e — s," drawled out Sparkes, " but it's a thing to learn 
when you're young — I could not do it now." 

" Nonsense," said Harriet ; " I'll teach you if you like — 
lessons twice a-week, or one double lesson a-week." 

" You are very kind, Miss Harriet — I am excessively obliged, 
I should make but a poor pupil ; " and Sparkes looked fright- 
ened, yet pleased, and as though he knew not how to get out 
of the dilemma. 

" Don't say so," urged the tormentor ; " and suppose we 
begin at once." 

" Sparkes," called out Mr Templeton, who had his ears open, 
rendered sharp by the conversation with Harriet on the pre- 
vious night, " you are wanted this way for a hand at whist ; 
and, Tilly, you join ; and you, Harriet, play up something 
better than you've been playing the last hour." 

Harriet was rejoiced to be rid of Sparkes. For a little time 
she thumped away on the piano to the delight and pride ef 
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her father, who judged of people^s playing by the volume of 
sound they produced. He for the moment forgot that Harriet 
had annoyed him ; and his " bravos " were heard at every 
&vourite passage as long as she continued. 

'* You please me," he said at length to Mr Downing, who 
was shuffling the cards, " better than your predecessor — that is 
to say, in one respect." 

" Ah?" said Mr Downing, interrogatively. 

" He wouldn't touch a card," continued Mr Templeton, 
** which I thought foolish — righteous oveimuch ; and that 
really was the only charge I had to bring against him. We 
don't gamble here : it's all in a quiet friendly way, and no 
one need object." 

" He was perhaps somewhat conceited, ' ' remarked Mr Sparkes, 
who had not forgotten that he had considered him a rival of 
his with the ladies generally. Mr Downing merely laughed, 
and said that we should never all see with the same eyes. 

" I passed him in town the other day," continued Sparkes. 

" That must have been an optical delusion, Mr Sparkes," 
said Matilda, " Mr Eustace is in India — settled there for some 
little time." 

" A very little time indeed, I fancy," remarked Sparkes, 
gravely. " I shall confess myself to have been deceived, Miss 
Templeton," he continued, " when his most intimate friend 
assures me he left him in India a month ago." 

"I don't see why it should not be he," remarked Mr Downing; 
" he seems to be rather an unsettled sort of man. He breathed 
a little of the air, if there is any — ^basked awhile in the burning 
sun — and then back. I should myself enjoy a voyage much." 

Mr Templeton made no remark ; but turned his glance 
towards Harriet, who had suddenly ceased playing. 

Sparkes winked at Downing, and, clearing his throat, ob- 
served: 

" Although not perfect — who is so f — Mr Eustace appeared 
to me to be proceeding in the right direction. I believed 
that he was really, in his heart, seeking the true Church ; so 
I wished him God-speed." 

"True what?" exclaimed Downing; and he continued 
pushing the cards to Sparkes ; " you shuffle, sir. A clergyman 
have to seek the Church ? you are facetious, Mr Sparkes." 

Sparkes performed the offices required by him with all the 
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gravity attached to more onerous duties ; observing as he did 
so, *' Mr Downing, I have devoted my life to the discovery 
of this object ; and I incline to believe she has not yet descended 
from on high : and that she will not so descend until man 
shall be in the condition at once to recognise her features and 
take her to his heart." 

" I am sure, Mr Sparkes," said Matilda, " there is much 
beauty in your ideas on these subjects — I wish I understood 
them better, and almost blame myself sometimes for not hav- 
ing tried, as I confess I never have." 

" You honour me, Miss Templeton," replied Sparkes, highly 
gratified — in fact, Matilda could not have pleased him better! 

" If you will deign," he continued, ceremoniously, " to 
receive instruction from your father's old friend, he will be 
proud indeed to impart it;" and in his excitement and delight 
Sparkes threw down his hand of cards — all in the midst of the 
game as he was — as though it were no longer worthy of a 
thought. 

"Come I" exclaimed Mr Templeton, staring at him with 
astonishment, while Downing seemed uncertain whether he 
should laugh or be angry : " Come — if that is not cool I Why^ 
man, Sparkes, what in the name of common sense has taken 
possession of you? Tilly, what are you about? Sparkes, 
take up your hand." 

Mr Sparkes did as he was bidden, in an awkward manner, 
and smirking as though he felt himself a mere boy, and were 
detected in a flirtation. 

The game went on ; but Sparkes's thoughts were not in it ; 
while Matilda was very serious, although she was not thinking 
of Mr Sparkes. Harriet still sat at the piano, indeed ; but 
her head was bent down over it, resting against the music- 
stand. Anyone might have supposed she had fallen asleep ; 
yet such was not the case. It was sufficient for her that she 
had heard the name of Eustace. She longed to get by Ma- 
tilda, and ask what she thought of Sparkes's idea of his being 
again in London ; and yet that was so absurd 1 

" If you see Eustace again," said Mr Templeton, on shaking 
his old friend by the hand, " tell him he knows where to find 
me ; and that, though he left us rather abruptly, he will still 
be a welcome visiter at * The Beeches.' And don*t forget, 
mind," he added, seeing that Sparkes did not appear to attach 
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importance to the matter. Mr Templeton did not say it in 
his usually indifferent manner. Harriet started up from her 
bent attitude : her face was like scarlet. 

Leaving " The Beeches," we return to good Bishop Mande- 
ville, who, deeply grieved as he was at the false position of 
Frederick Isherwood, and at the little interest evinced by Mr 
Kirby and others, still felt himself unable, from age and infir- 
mities — the latter of which were rapidly increasing — to do 
anything further in the matter. He knew that the ;time of 
his departure from the present scene of activity was near ; and 
it did not appear to him a duty to commence a work which he 
could not carry out, and which might involve his family in 
troubles. He had done as much as he felt it possible to do ; 
but had found no one ready to give him efficient aid. This 
indifference and supineness in others annoyed and excited him 
considerably : it was more than, at his age, could safely be 
borne : he was evidently fast breaking up. 

All that Bishop Mandeville had heard of Eustace pleased 
him much : he had regretted his dismissal from Northgate : 
the appointment to India was obtained through him. After- 
wards, having heard from his relative, Mrs Martin, of the at- 
tachment between him and Harriet Templeton, he determined,, 
as soon as opportunity offered, to give him the choice of some- 
thing better in his own country. That opportunity offered ; 
and the good bishop despatched to Eustace a communication, 
the precise nature of which is not known. It was one of his 
last acts : very shortly afterwards he resigned his important 
post into the hands of his Master. 
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Away from the neighbourhood of " The Beeches," and fixed^ 
as he thought, in one of the suburbs of London in an opposite 
direction, where nothing was likely to remind him of his old 
haunts, Eldon felt as though he should now be secure and 
happy. That he was not happy at first did not surprise him ; 
for he had sacrificed much ; and it was natural enough that he 
should be sad : but in a few days this state would pass, he 
said, giving place to a fresh and more healthful tone. Days 
and weeks escaped, however ; and he was obliged to confess 
that, so far from having benefited by his improved pecuniary 
condition, in conjunction with his change of residence, he had 
never felt so low, so mentally inert and listless. The internal 
state rendered itself evident to others ; nor did people keep 
their opinions about him to themselves ; but, as is often the 
case, relieved their own minds by favouring the object of their 
concern with their ideas about him. They appeared to find 
considerable satisfaction in announcing to him what disease 
they imagined to be insidiously preying upon him. Some, yet 
further relieving themselves, gave him advice of a medical and 
sanatory nature. Eldon was not able to conceal his annoy- 
ance ; for he had become irritable, and felt ready to rush away 
and hide himself in some solitude. The general opinion 
amongst those who knew of his authorship, as most did by 
this time, was, that the troubles and cares of this new circum- 
stance in his life had been too much for him. These might 
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have been spared their benevolent concern had thej known 
the satisfaction and comfort he had experienced, in the midst 
of his various trials, in compiling and writing the life of his 
father. As for the little anxiety he felt in getting the work 
through the press, it had been but of short duration. 

Clavering was now completely puzzled about him : he gave 
up the attempt to discover what was the matter ; beginning 
to suppose, like everybody else, that his health was suffering. 
Remembering Eldon's friendly sacrifices for him formerly, he 
sometimes went to him, with the view of diverting his 
thoughts, and interesting him about himself. These attentions, 
while Eldon appreciated them, nevertheless rendered him still 
sadder : he felt that there was something on his mind which 
he ought to communicate, and which it was weak and cow-* 
ardly to keep back. Joseph's present attentions made reserve 
appear criminal ; and yet how to break through it he knew not. 

" You shall come and hear some music," said Joseph, one 
evening : " no refusal — and make haste ; there isn't a minute 
to lose." 

" But — I " began Eldon, meaning to frame an excuse. 

" No, no— nothing of that sort: I don't go without you ; 
and I must go." 

Joseph Imew that music had great power over him ; and, 
indeed, Eldon felt himself roused and happy in that world of 
enchantment, where spirits from the higher states seemed to 
approach his soul ministeringly. 

" Nothing," said he to Clavering, during a pause — " nothing 
besides has such power to make me forget myself. Nor is it," 
he continued, " a mere vague pleasure which I experience ; 
for, in order to understand what is thus said to me, some 
effort is required." 

" But," interposed Joseph, " how are you to know that yon 
interpret correctly? You may think you do, when, lol to 
the mortification of your self-love, you discover yourself to 
be sadly out ; for what you have thought to be an expression 
of the most exalted sentiments, your author has perhaps named 
* Snow Hills,* or ' Marianna,' or something equally insig- 
nificant." 

" Neither of those names need be insignificant." 

" I know you are the most romantic of men," said Joseph. 

^' We may blunder sometimes ; but that will be, I judge, 
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owing to our ignorance of the matter as a science; or else 
from a naturally defective power of appreciation. Refined 
and vague as music is, it is yet subject, to a great extent, to 
the same laws as those by which the sister arts should be 
judged." 

" I don't know what to say about that : it appeals chiefly 
to feeling ; and therefore the unformed and uneducated mind 
can understand it. It is like natural instinct : ' one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,' you know." 

" I quite agree as to pleasure felt from a simple melody ; 
and so also with regard to a certain style of landscape-paint- 
ing, the more simple and striking merit of which, multitudes 
of those uneducated in art can recognise and enjoy. The 
same may be asserted of poetry, which, in its simpler or ruder 
form, is loved and appreciated by the masses." 

" Well, perhaps the simpler or ruder form of poetry," said 
Clavering, " is best. Most of these dreamy conjectures are 
all my" 

" No more," interrupted Isherwood, putting out his hand, 
for another piece had commenced. " Now listen — ^you're losing 
something splendid : if you like to favour me, at the end, with 
the result of your thought, do so." 

" I have something better to do with my time," replied 
Clavering, arranging a few pieces of paper on the back of a 
book. *' I leave you to your poetic musings : addio 1 " 

And truly each was occupied with a train of thought totally 
distinct from that of the other. Joseph was criticising severely 
each performer and instrument — his feeling but little touched. 
He had a fine ear, and knew a good deal about the sub- 
ject ; both of the technicalities of the art, and of musical in- 
struments. Scarcely anything pleased him much ; and defects 
he hunted out — defects which scarcely another person (not one 
of the musicians) would have perceived. 

Isherwood, on the contrary, less accustomed to criticising 
than to philosophizing and dreaming, found in that music a 
holy pleasure to which his friend was a stranger. Certain it 
was, although strange, that not only did the music elevate and 
strengthen him, but it brought him to the determination first 
to open his mind to Clavering about Matilda Templeton, at all 
hazards, and next to see her or write to her. He even, at the 
close of the second part, sought to make a commencement ; 
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but his approaches were so indefinite and vague, that they 
excited only laughter on the part of Joseph, who observed : 

"I see you have drawn largely upon the spirit of the piece ; 
for you are even outdoing yourself in mysteriousness." 

" Have patience with me," replied Eldon, smiling : " I wish 
to be very clear and straightforward. I have often told you 
so ; but you know quite well that the highest motives — that 
delicacy of feeling — the wish rather to sacrifice self than to 
wrong a friend — may " 

He hesitated : Joseph looked at him as though he were half 
surprised, half puzzled : " And all this was suggested by the 
music?" he asked. 

" Not suggested ; but only by it comes, if I may so express 
myself, nearer to the surface. Sympathy calls out what lies 
hidden: it is as the enchanter's wand, which sets free the 
chained spirit, and renders it conscious of a new existence." 

" Again you seem to be getting into the clouds : give us 
the plain English of the matter." And Joseph looked down 
at his papers. 

" I don't know that I can," said Eldon ; intending, how- 
ever, to make the trial — when the music recommenced, and he 
was soon again lost to the present : nor was the subject re- 
newed. That very night, however, he drew up several com- 
mencements of letters, both to Joseph and to Matilda ; but 
none of them satisfied him : he destroyed all, and still the 
work remained to be done. 

Eldon, although avoiding what is called society^ had neces- 
sarily formed acquaintanceships. Frequently he passed his 
evenings in town; and this seemed, under present circum- 
stances, to suit him better than his former more retired life ; 
for he found himself not yet sufficiently settled to enter upon 
any fresh literary undertaking. 

One evening he was at a conversazione in the elegant suite 

of rooms at . The company was large and brilliant : 

objects of interest, connected chiefly with the fine arts, were 
numerous in every room. Eldon was delighted: his little 
troubles and regrets were all forgotten, as these varied and 
wondrous productions of mind riveted anli delighted him. 

Very long he had remained in one room, when he began to 
think he must move, or he should not, even in a cursory man- 
ner, see a third of what was exhibited. In passing along by 
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an open door, lie observed a room which appeared to be more 
private than the rest : at first he thought there was no one in 
it. He was going m, but withdrew, as he became aware that 
two females were waiting there. They drew back when they 
saw him about to enter; but the countenance of one had 
struck him : he could not leave the spot without endeavour- 
ing to obtain another view of her. It must be Miss Temple- 
ton 1 He felt his heart beat quicker from the surprise caused 
by the very thought that such might be the case ; and the 
blood rushed to his face. He stood for a few moments till 
she should appear again ; and could no longer doubt — it was 
indeed Matilda. The second person was evidently an attend- 
ant. Eldon felt ashamed of waiting in this manner ; and yet 
he could not help it ; for, besides that Matilda seemed to him 
more lovely than ever, strange to say she looked more a child 
— that remarkable union of child and woman which he had 
never seen except in his little fairy Tiny, struck him most 
vividly. Matilda had been left in this room with a servant, 
while her friend Captain Macdonald had gone, with Mr Tem- 
pleton and Harriet, to see them oflf in their vehicle. The cap- 
tain was to return and convey her to his own house. They 
had but that moment left when Eldon made the discovery ; 
and as they had several rooms and corridors to pass through, 
and stairs to descend, moreover stood chatting at last for a 
considerable time, Matilda was left rather long. She was 
dressed in white lace over a very delicate pink : round her 
magnificent black hair was an ornament of pearls : her fine 
earnest dark-blue eyes expressed thought and sadness ; and 
yet there was that innocent playfulness about the mouth, and 
the whole figure was so petite and refined, that Eldon could 
not but be astonished and enchanted. " Did I not know," he 
said to himself, " that Tiny no longer existed, I could almost 
imagine it were she, grown but a little older. But the hair ! 
— it could not have changed to black : and Tiny was not pale 
and thin — ^what an absurd thought I The name, too : other- 
wise How often have I remembered the two in conjunc- 
tion!" His impulse was to present himself before Matilda; 
and, without hesitating longer than the few moments given to 
his musings, just as she withdrew behind a screen, having de- 
spatched her attendant with a message, he appeared. Matilda 
started in amazement: her marble -like complexion became 
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lighted up with a roseate tint. Eldon stood like a criminal, 
feeling that he had intruded, and wondering at himself. His 
evident confusion reassured Matilda, who extended to him her 
hand. He craved pardon, which was readily granted ; and 
then, in his excitement and confusion, he ventured to say more 
than, had he expected the interview, he would have dared. 
Matilda, while taken by surprise, and somewhat impressed by 
the feeling of impropriety, was evidently not displeased, not un- 
willing to hear. Eldon again craved pardon for his abruptness : 

" I cannot leave you while you are alone," he added ; " but 
as soon as your servant returns, I will withdraw." 

" Nay," said Matilda — " you must stay : Captain Macdon- 
ald, your old acquaintance, will be here directly. It will be 
better that you remain." 

Eldon was but too happy to stay with his enchantress : he 
had no thought of Joseph Clavering, or of anything beyond 
the happiness of this unexpected and delightful interview, 
which was but too short. Before he could say half that he 
wished — almost before he could assure himself that it was not 
all a dream, the captain returned ; who recognised Eldon im- 
mediately, and met him with much warmth, compelling him 
to return to his house. Miss McDonald had been otherwise 
engaged that evening, and was not yet returned : the captain 
was called out of the room, and again Eldon and Matilda were 
alone. A short silence ensued, which could not, however, 
long be maintained; forgetting every other consideration, 
Eldon renewed the subject which was nearest his heart, and 
the entire sympathy between him and Matilda became suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

Childish as had been the love between him and Tiny, it was 
the first confidential communication — next to his love for 
Matilda herself — ^which he made to the latter. Matilda started, 
and testified a sort of tender anxiety as she asked, fixing her 
eyes on him : " And is she really dead ?" 

Eldon gave all the particulars ; and in conclusion said, that 
but for the news he had heard, and the name, he could have 
thought Tiny and Matilda were one. 

Matilda's countenance had undergone many changes as he 
gave her the short account of his acquaintance with his little 
feiry. Eldon did not observe them all ; but the smile which 
now played about her mouth arrested him. 
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" They are one, Robin," she answered, putting her hand in 
his ; " I am your friend of early days." 

This discovery was an additional source of happiness to both 
of them. Matilda stated that Russell was the name of some 
friends now no longer in the neighbourhood of Byfield, with 
whom she had spent a month or two at a time on more than 
one occasion. She had had the fever (though she had not 
" gone abroad with the family "), and it had apparently made 
a great change in her. She had grown up very different from 
her former self, and yet in some respects like. The greatest 
change to Eldon was the hair ; but the absence of the fresh 
bloom of childhood had also caused a difference sufficient to 
prevent his recognising her. 

Besides the happiness caused by finding that the Tiny of 
former times existed in Matilda Templeton, a weight was 
removed from his mind about Clavering. He no longer 
doubted as to his course — no difficulty now existed. On 
leaving Matilda that night, he craved permission to return with 
her to Northgate the next afternoon, that they might together 
seek the approval of her father. 

Once more in his own lodging, the first thing he did was 
to write to Joseph, informing him of his unexpected meeting 
with Matilda, and that in her he had, to his surprise, found 
Tiny, whom he had believed to be dead. The letter was de- 
spatched next morning ; and in the evening came a reply, writ- 
ten evidently under feelings of strong excitement and pique. 
Joseph, at the moment of writing, believed himself an injured 
man, and made a vow abjuring both love and friendship 
for the rest of his days. He bade Eldon a solemn farewell, 
which Eldon, however, was not disposed to take au serieux. 
He allowed a day or two to pass, and then called on Joseph, 
who had been so far serious that he was said to be " gone 
into the country," though where Eldon could not make out. 

Mr Templeton was somewhat surprised, but certainly not 
displeased, to see Eldon and his daughter enter the room to- 
gether ; while Harriet's countenance told that she knew full 
well what had come to pass. Mr Templeton and Eldon had 
a private chat on this matter, so important to both, at the 
conclusion of which a perfect understanding seemed to be 
established on both sides. Eldon's pecuniary position had 
again improved considerably ; and Mr Templeton appeared to 
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be very well satisfied as to his future success. Matilda, in the 
mean time, entered into explanations suflSciently interesting 
with her sister. 

That very week occurred the anniversary of the opening of 
the school-room. Matilda sought to render it a joyous occa- 
sion to all, though to herself it was one of sadness, reminding her 
but too vividly of the death of her grandmother. In order to 
vary the circumstances, she had asked her father's permission 
to hold the festival in their own grounds. Friends had been 
invited to see the children, and assist in the gaiety and amuse- 
ment. Captain Macdonald and his daughter, and the constant 
guest Sparkes, were of the number of these. 

Harriet, bent on mischief, had, on the very morning in 
question, called on Miss Kirby, begging her to take tea with 
them, as she did. Mr Kirby, little dreaming of the occasion, 
came round to fetch his sister and have a chat with his neigh- 
bour : he arrived when the children were having a game on 
the lawn. Informed of the occasion of the meeting, he knew 
not at first whether to be offended or not ; and sat with a 
rather serious and troubled expression of countenance. Mr 
Templeton saw his state of mind; and evidently knowing 
something of the weak side of human nature, had a few bottles 
of his best wine brought forward, some of which were placed 
before his clerical friend. Apparently nothing could have 
had, for the time, a better effect: the countenance speedily 
assumed a more serene and happy expression, and eventually 
Mr Kirby became even hilarious, challenging Harriet, whom 
he greatly admired, to go down a dance with him. 

" By your leave, sir," said Sparkes, who sat by him, and 
who was ever anxious to obtain a remark from any one of 
average intellect ; " You would not, then, consider it incon- 
sistent to perform in Ais way — would perhaps call it an in- 
nocent way." 

" Undoubtedly — ^most unquestionably," replied Mr Kirby. 
" Innocent 1 what should render it otherwise ? " 

Sparkes coughed and winked : " Excuse me," he said, " but 
in the presence of the ladies, it might not be seemly to enter 
on that matter." 

^ Then you should not have entered on it," was the rejoinder 
of Mr Kirby. " Innocent I" he repeated, drinking off a glass 
of wine with much gusto, *^ let me ask are you one of those 
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who denounce a social dance while you would take part in a 
charade ? and who try to persuade people that they cannot 
join in it without impurity ? I will give you a piece of advice : 
DonH put impure tlioughts into people's heads which never 
would have entered there hut for you." And Mr Kirhy looked 
fixedly at Sparkes, whose attention was evidently riveted. 
" Isn't it plain," continued Mr Kirhy, " that if such thoughts 
find entrance through you, ym yourself are to hlame ? " 

*' Good I " ejaculated Mr Sparkes, heartily, hut looking in 
a covert manner towards Matilda to see if offence had been 
taken. " Sir, I thank you : these remarks * by the way ' are 
as gems of immense value ;" and Sparkes bent his head rever- 
ently to Mr Kirby from a genuine feeling of admuration and 
gratitude, while the rector looked as though he thought him 
half insane — an idea which rather gained strength than other- 
wise, when presently during a slight pause Sparkes rose and 
addressed the company. 

" Now all of you, where are you?" shouted Mr Templeton, 
at the first long pause in the address ; ** this way ; for there is 
to be a country dance in conclusion. Miss Kirby," he con- 
tinued, " favour me by your kind instructions ;" and, with his 
amiable and smiling partner, he proceeded to indicate the top 
of those long lines which were to form their dance. 

"Miss Harriet I" exclaimed Mr Kirby, looking round, "where 
is Miss Harriet Templeton ? I must have Miss Harriet" 

" Hally I " called out Mr Templeton — " where are you hid- 
ing? As usual, not to be found when wanted. You will^ I 
hope, take another lady, Mr Kirby," he added, in a vexed 
manner. 

Harriet had been overcome by the painful associations 
aroused in conjunction with the school and the presence of 
Mr Kirby : she escaped during the address of Mr Sparkes, 
and found herself alone in that very garden- walk which would 
ever be but too sadly remembered, as connected with Eustace. 
She bent over that bush whence he had gathered the flower : 
she kissed it repeatedly, and for some time stood musing ; 
then strolled slowly up and down, hoping only that no one 
would intrude upon her solitude. Her tender remembrances 
were mingled with bitter self-reproach, so that she could 
scarcely endure her own thoughts ; and yet there was an en- 
joyment in thus retiring from the young and the happy to 
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tlunk of Eustace. She was even annoyed when she heard 
steps on th^ crisp gravel not far from where she stood. Her 
first impulse was to escape, and in some other retired part 
of the garden to prolong this pensive state ; moreover, her 
ejes were red with weeping, and she did not wish at that mo- 
ment to be seen. She knew not which way to run ; and so 
remained where she was, looking into the bush to hide her 
face for just a few seconds. She became aware, however, 
that the footsteps approached, and presently that — she dared 
not think who— stood beside her I She uttered an exclama- 
tion, somewhat like a scream, and would have fallen had not 
Eustace-^for it was he — supported her. She soon recovered 
herself sufficiently to see that it was really Eustace, on whom 
she now gazed with a mixture of surprise and fear, begging 
him to go to the house, where he would find her father and her 
sister. Necessarily he would not leave her, but offered his 
assistance ; and thus, with few words exchanged, he led her 
in. He remarked a great change in her ; though she seemed 
to him more interesting than ever — for the countenance now 
expressed more sensibility than he had seen on former 
occasions. 

When they entered the house, Harriet, telling him to go 
into the drawing-room, left him ; while he, overcome by her 
apparent indisposition, which he was too modest to attribute 
to his own sudden arrival ; moreover, affected by seeing " The 
Beeches " again, oppressed with a mingled feeling of delight 
and sadness, opened the first door he met with, which hap- 
pened to be that of Mr Templeton's private room ; and finding 
no one there, he stood musingfor some minutes. His solitude 
was broken in upon by Mr Templeton himself^ who, having 
been once down the dance, had come in search of Harriet. 
His astonishment on beholding Eustace was equalled by his 
pleasure : he received him with a hearty welcome ; and, for- 
getting the dance, seated himself beside him. Brief explana- 
tions followed. Eustace had at length received Isherwood's 
communications, and had been but too impatient to leave 
India, when the bishop's letter reached him. Mr Templeton 
gave his assent to a union with Harriet more readily than he 
might have done had not Harriet herself so recently confided 
her troubles to him. Eustace was pleased to hear the news 
of Matilda's engagement ; for whom his respect apd admira- 
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tion had even greatly increased since he had received Eldon's 
letters. He begged to be excused from joining the guests ; 
but Mr Templeton could not keep his presence a secret ; and 
both Eldon and Matilda, equally delighted at the news, has- 
tened to welcome him back ; but Matilda first sought her sister, 
who still could scarcely persuade herself that all was not a 
dream. 

Harriet could not again appear with the company: she 
sent an excuse to Mr Kirby, and a promise to dance with him 
another time. 

The two newly found lovers were left to themselves, — an 
arrangement, doubtless, anything but displeasing to them ; 
and when the company was dismissed, the little family circle, 
of which Eldon and Eustace were now parts, appeared more 
happy than it had been for many months. 

Mr Kirby received Eustace the next day in a surprised 
manner, and as though he thought he was come to ask a favour 
of him, — a, style which Eustace perceived and slightly resented, 
giving his former rector to understand the good prospect he 
had before him, the interest Bishop Mandeville had displayed 
towards him, and that he was likely to become a member of 
Mr Templeton's family. Mr Kirby did not congratulate him, 
but asked, in an off-hand manner, would he stay and dine at 
the rectory. Eustace declined, and, leaving Mr Kirby, 
walked round the village, looking in on some of those old 
friends amongst the poor in whom he had felt more particu- 
larly interested, and meeting everywhere a hearty reception. 
He wept, and they wept. Each one wished to detain him ; 
each hoped he had returned " for good," and would live again 
in the midst of the little flock that still loved him as a friend 
and brother. Eustace found it very trying to disappoint them : 
he, however, was able to temper their disappointment with 
pleasure, by promising them occasional visits, though not in 
his former capacity. 
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'' f il h llntnis nisi §irnnm/' 

" And so you are both going to leave me," said Mr Temple- 
ton to his daughters, half laughingly, half gravely, some little 
time after they had entered into engagements with Eldon and 
Eustace ; " and what do you suppose / am to do ? You seem 
altogether to cast aside the thought of what is to become of 
mer 

The girls exchanged glances : 

'* Indeed, you are quite wrong, papa," said Matilda. 

" But I have surely some reason to suppose that what I 
have said is true : It is a fact that you are leaving me of 
your own free wills." 

" But not without thought," replied Matilda, smiling : 
" indeed," she added, " the idea of your loneliness is a great 
drawback. I could not leave you alone here ; but if we come 
to live close by you, or i/ou come to town — what then ?" 

" You may multiply ifs and buts without end, " observed 
Mr Templeton: "things are easily enough talked of; to 
arrange satisfactorily is quite another matter." 

" I know a way, and tiiere is but one," said Harriet, laugh- 
ing, " which would put everything right." 

" It's no laughing matter, Hally," returned Mr Templeton. 
" I am quite serious." 

" So am I : you never give me credit for being serious ; 
and yet my idea is most serious." 

" Well?" interposed Mr Templeton, interrogatively. 

" You neither of you deserve that I should tell you, and 
indeed I don't know that I cowZ^. tell you: It might not be 
proper." 

Matilda looked at her wonderingly, and repeated the "Well?" 
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of her father, adding : " You had better say what you mean, 
dear ; I suppose it is nothing very dreadfuL" 

" Not very," replied Harriet, laughing, and yet looking as 
though jshe were uncertain whether or not she ought to say 
what she wished to bring out ; yet still was determined to 
venture. 

" Papa himself had better marry," she said at last, not ven • 
turing to look at him, lest he should be angry with her pre- 
sumption. Mr Templeton, however, laughed heartily, and 
Harriet was reassured, for now she knew that he was, at least, 
amused. 

" It is a happy idea," observed Matilda, " if papa himself 
could but think so." 

" But whereas the lady to be found ? " interposed Mr Tem- 
pleton. 

" I engage to find one at a minute's notice," replied Harriet. 

"To please yourself perhaps," rejoined Mr Templeton: 
" very likely, my dear." 

" I have not much fear," said Harriet, slily. 

" The shorter the courtship, the better, I suppose," remarked 
Mr Templeton, evidently interested — " there, you see, is 
another dijfiiculty." 

" I have decided on the lady," pursued Harriet ; and she 
stopped abruptly, and seemed again to be hesitating. 

"So, so I " exclaimed Mr Templeton, " you have chosen 
for me — ^who is it ? Come, no half-confidence." 

Harriet looked at him in an arch manner ; and then, turning 
to Matilda, mentioned Miss Kirhy. 

" A dear creature," said Matilda ; "I should like her in the 
family wonderfully well." 

" A very nice lady — Miss Kirby," replied the father, rather 
thoughtfully, adding : " If I had not been bound with you two 
girls, I might have been of Rally's opinion some time ago. 
Miss Kirby is no doubt very happy with her brother, who, I 
am quite sure, would not like to spare her." 

*' I am so pleased that you like her," said Harriet, giving 
her father a hearty kiss. 

Matilda had turned away ; she was too sad at the thought 
of separation to continue talking on the subject. 

Mr Templeton was aware of her distress; and sought to 
cheer them both. 
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" If there really is no help for it," he said, still in a half 
joking, half serious manner, ^^ why I may perhaps brash up a 
little, and see whether I ean render myself acceptable to Miss 
Kirby, who, I must confess, to be the only lady in the 
world" 

" Bravo 1" exclaimed Harriet, laughing oflf her sentiment- 
ality. ^' Now only think what a romantic creature after all I 
Acceptable, indeed!" 

Mr Templeton adjusted his cravat with some care, remark- 
ing, however, that all could not ^^ see with the same eyes ! " 
He presently added : '' This is no new subject to me, though 
you two girls seem to think it so ; but supposing the event to 
which you allude should never take place, I intend to sell off, 
and leave Northgate altogether, nor shall I again have anything 
to do with house-keeping. So, anyway, you need not fear leav* 
ing me alone. The difficulty is removed. He turned to his desk 
and his newspaper, while they, apart, talked the matter over, 
mutually wondering they had never thought of this before. 

Within a few months of that time, Harriet became the wife 
of Eustace : Matilda could not yet resolve to leave her father. 
She had been cultivating the friendship of Miss Kirby, a great 
intimacy being the result. It appears that this lady declined 
to receive the addresses of Mr Templeton, giving as a reason 
that she could not leave her brother. 

Months passed on again ; and the news began to spread 
through Northgate that Mr Kirby was likely to imite himself 
in marriage with a rich widow, and that Miss Karby, his sister, 
was to be espoused to Mr Templeton of " The Beeches." And 
true enough such engagements had been entered into. Not 
long after this, the marriage of Matilda and Eldon came off 
with much rejoicing. Frederick Isherwood was present on 
the occasion, but merely in a private capacity, having been 
prevailed on by Tom to come as his fnend. He had not 
thought fit to respond to Eldon' s invitation to attend simply 
as his brother, and Eldon could not invite him in any other 
capacity. Mr Kirby and his sister were also present. 

MatUda had stipulated with her father that he should leave 
" The Beeches," and come to live in turn with Harriet and 
herself, while the house at " The Beeches" was placed under 
repair. Mr Templeton's daughters were happy in their mother- 
in-law, as indeed they deserved to be. Matilda every week 

2 a 
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visited her school ; and had the pleasure of finding that Mrs 
Templeton took the matter up with as much enthusiasm as 
she herself had done, appearing to possess energy and perse- 
verance to carry out everything she undertook. Matilda was 
thus enabled finally to leave it in her hands, devoting her own 
powers to other channels of usefulness. 

In the course of time, Mr Kirby found the national school 
fall off very considerably ; and it was finally judged expedient, 
in order to keep it in existence, not only to adopt some of the 
plans of the other school, but also to secure a governess who 
should efficiently carry them out. This, since his sister 
headed the school at " The Beeches,'' required no considerable 
act of condescension ; and Mr Kirby and his party now usually 
spoke of the two schools as one and the same. It may be 
mentioned that Mrs Bousfield, although dismissed, was comfort- 
ably provided for. 

Mr Sparkes was at first much wounded by the discovery of 
Matilda's marriage ; and persisted in affirming that, but for 
Eldon, she might have been his. He had been for some time 
absent from the neighbourhood of Northgate, and immediately 
on his return called at " The Beeches," not long after Mr 
Templeton had left. Great was his astonishment to find only 
servants there, and to be informed that the master's return 
was for the present uncertain. He was irritated, and left the 
grounds muttering, and feeling disappointed. 

Greater still was his surprise on being some little time after 
informed by wedding-cards that his old friend Templeton had 
entered again into the married state, and with whom he had 
united himself. Then indeed it struck him for the first time 
that Miss Kirby would have been the woman for himself: he 
even observed that, but for Mr Templeton, it was not at all 
improbable he should eventually have led that lady to the 
hymeneal altar. Altogether, he felt himself not well used, 
and as though doubly cheated: so much, indeed, was he 
offended, that he kept away from the circle of his former 
friends for some months, taking no notice, either by call or 
otherwise, of the polite intimation given him that he would 
still be an approved guest. 

Tom Templeton' s character did not materially improve : he 
led but a wayward, useless life — appearing to have no aim in 
the world beyond the pleasure of the moment. 
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' Harriet became a noble, delightful character : Eustace never 
for a moment regretted the choice he had made. Matilda 
and Eldon were increasingly happy : they kept up the names 
of "Tiny "and "Robin." 

It may be mentioned that Eldon Isherwood had made sev- 
eral fruitless attempts to renew acquaintance with Joseph 
Clavering ; and fincdly sent him wedding cards, which, how- 
ever, he did not receive : it was said he had gone on a tour. 
He was absent from London about a year. Eldon stumbled 
on him accidentally, and felt his heart warm at the sight of 
his former friend. Joseph was shy and cold ; and did not 
congratulate him on his marriage. Eldon begged that their ac- 
quaintance might be renewed ; but Joseph did not respond to 
his wish. After that time, it appeared as though all efforts 
at renewal of friendly intercourse must cease. Eldon, how- 
ever, would not give him up ; and finally wrought upon Ma- 
tilda to try her i^uence wi^ him. Their combmed attentions 
in time ixiumphed. Occasionally he visited them ; and he 
and Eldon often met. It does not appear that Clavering 
ever married. 

To turn once more to Fareleigh Rectory : The Rev. Fred- 
erick Isherwood maintained his post for some time, taking 
a share of the pastoral duties when he was at the rectory ; but 
his absences were frequent. He appeared to be liked in his 
own particular circle : for he gave large dinner-parties, was 
agreeable, hearty, and gay — an excellent table-companion as 
long as he did not make too free with the bottle. By the 
majority of the inhabitants of Fareleigh, however, he was not 
liked ; and strange tales were set afloat about him. When he 
had been away, he usually returned in a shattered state of 
health ; and then, for a short time, he led a quiet life, although 
seeming oppressed and highly nervous and irritable. 

After one of his long absences, Mr Isherwood brought back 
a wife — ^young, handsome, rich ; and for some time it appeared 
as though this new condition had wrought a beneficial change 
— ^for evidently he was steadier. But Sie hopes of those few, 
to whom such apparent change was of interest, were disap- 
pointed : he began again to absent himself from home ; and 
was stiU supposed to be much involved in debt. Details need 
not be entered upon : certain it is, that after one of these ab- 
sences, he returned in broken health, and that this time he did 
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not rally. His last illness was not of long duration : he was 
found dead in his bed. 

Our old friend, Josiah Sparkes, who had long been again a 
welcome visiter at ^^ The Beeches,^' was one day pursuing hia 
journey thitherward — ^making it in his way, as he ofiten did, 
to go some ten or twelve miles out of the way. He took the 
round of Fareleigh, and chanced to approach the churchyard 
at the precise moment when a funeral procession was entering 
it, Sparkes stood leaning against one of the gates, lost in 
serious reflection. '^ ' Man goeth to his long home,' " thought 
he; '''the mourners go about the streets.' This is a sight 
humbling enough surely, — dust — ^worms — corruption — ^bah I" 
Josiah Sparkes walked gently on towards the group of mourn- 
ers : quietly, and with that respect which man ever pays to 
the dead, he drew near enough to hear the sublime, '' I am 
the resurrection and the life ! " and it was to him as a glorious 
light '' shining in a dark place.'' He uttered devoutly a 
" thanks be to God ;" and stayed to see the coffin lowered, to 
the words : " We commit our brother to the dust in sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection." Then, turning away 
from the spot, he said to one who had also been listening : 

" But was that an individual of whom such hope can be 
surely and certainly entertamed ?" 

The man seemed thunderstruck by the question ; and, re- 
plying simply, 

" It is Mr Isherwood, the late rector," walked away; while 
Sparkes was plunged into a train of thought deep as it was 
solemn. 



THE END. 
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THE BAPTISMAL FONT. Fcap. 1«. ; cloth, gUt edges, 2«. 

BIBLE REVISION AND TRANSLATION. Demy 8vo. Is. 6rf. 
' sewed. 

CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Fcap. cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6cl 

THE COMFORTER. Fcap. cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE COMMUJf ION TABLE. Fcap. sewed, 1«. 6d. ; or cloth, 5^. 

CONSOLATIONS. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

DAILY FAMILY DEVOTIOJ^^. '4to. cloth, 21*. ; or with 
Plates, 2os. 

THE DAILY LIFE. Fcap. cloth, 5«. 

THE FINGER OF GOD. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

FORESHADOWS; or, Lectures on our Lord's Miracles an 

Parables. Two Volumes. Cloth, 3«. 6(f. each. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION, between the 
Rev. John Cumminq, D.D. and Daniel Fbbnch, Esq., Banister-at- 
Law. Cheap Edition. Tenth Thousand, post 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

INFANT SALVATION. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges. 
2«. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? Fcap. 3*. cloth. 

JOSEPH THE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS. Fcap. 8yo. 
cloth, 6«. 

LECTURES AT EXETER HALL; or, A ChaUenge to Cardinal 
Wisem.in. Fcap. cloth, 2*. Gd. 
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BY THE REV. J. CUMMING, D.D. F.R.S.E.— CowrtitKerf. 

LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES. Fcap. cloth, Zs, Sd. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES. Fcap. cloth, 28. ed. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. Crown 8vb., cloth, 6«. 

A MESSAGE FROM QOB. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 28. 

OUR FATHER. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 3«. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. New Edition. Two Vols. fcap. 
cloth, 8«. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES ; or, Lectures on the Book op Dan^l. 
Cheap Edition. Fcap. cl6th, 3i, ed. 

PULPIT PSALMODY. Fcap. cloth, 3*. ed.; roan, 58.; morocco, 
6s. 6d. 

PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St, 
BoNATEiTTVAE. 12mo. cloth, 2«. 

RUTH; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. Fcap. cloth> 3«. 6d. 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS on the NEW TBSTA-: 

MENT. 

The teparaie Volumes are — 
ST. MATTHEW. 5#. ST. MARK. S*. ST. LUKE. 6#. 

ST. JOHN. 6*. THE A€TS. 7#. THE ROMANS. At. 6d. 

THE CORINTHIANS, 5s. THE GALATIANS, &c.,6#. 

The COLOSSIANS, &c., U. Gd. timothy, &c., publishing in Numbers, 6d. 

REVELATION. Second 



Edition. Fcap.-cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The BOOKS of SAMUEL. 



Fcap. cloth, 5s. 
SALVATION. Sewed, 6rf. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. 
TENT AND THE ALTAR. Fcap. cloth, 3«. Qd. 
THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. Fcap. cloth, U 6d. 
THY WORD IS TRUTH. Fcap. cloth, Bs. 
WELLINGTON. Fcap. cloth, U 6(i. 

DARTON (Maroabet E.),— THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITA-NTS. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

DAY OF SMALL THINGS (The). By the Author of "Mary 

Powell." Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 
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DECOY (The) ; or, an Agreeable Method of Teacliing CUildren tbe 
elementary Parts of English Grammar. Sewed, U. 

DEBORAH'S DIARY : a Sequel to " Mary Powell," by tbe same 
Author. New Edition. [In preparation. 

DESLYON'S FRENCH DIALOGUES, Practical and Familiar, con- 
structed 80 as to enable all Persons at once to practise Conversing in th* 
French Language; with Familtab Lktts&s iii Frsnch and Enolish, 
adapted to the capacities of Youth. New Edition, I2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DSSLYON»S FRENCH TUTOR; or, Practical Exposition of tbe 
best ^rench Grammarians, with familiar Exercises and Questions on every 
Rule, to serve for Examination and Repetition. Third Edition, I2mo. 
cloth, is. 

DIALOaUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST AND AN ENGLISH 
PROTESTANT, wherein the Principal Points and Arguments of both 
Religions are truly Proposed, and fully Examined. By Matthew Poolk. 
New Edition, with the References revised and corrected. By the Rev. 
J9HM CoMMiKO. D.D. ISmo. cloth, Ys. 6d. 

DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The). Tbe Story of a Cbild's 
Life amidst the Woods and Hills. By Eliza Metstard, with numerous 
Illustrations by Harvey. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

DOUBLE CLAIM (The), a Tale of Real Life. By Mrs. T. K. Hervkt. 
With Frontispiece by Wbik. Post 8vo. 9d. 

EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS (The). By Maroaket RDarton. 

Second Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 

EDDY'S (DANIEL C.) HEROINES OP THE MISSIONARY EN- 
TERPRISE; or. Sketches of Prominent Female Missionaries. With 
Preface by the Rev. John Cummikg, D.D. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth. 
Is. 6d.', gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 

EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER. By Mrs. Geldart. Frontispiece, 
fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d ;- gilt edges, S«. 

ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Maria Hack. 
A New Edition. With Vignettes by Harvey. [Inpreparatior. 

EUPHONIA : Portions of \Holy Scripture marked for Cbanting, witb 
Forty Chants arranged for the Voice and Organ, or Pianoforte. Third 
Edition, post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 



Pocket Edition, ISmo. cloth, \s.\ sewed, Gd. 



EVENINGS AT HOME; or, tbe Juvenile Budget opened. By 
Dr. AiKEK and Mrs. Bahbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and newly 
arranged by Arthur Aikkn, Esq. and Miss Aikex. With Engravings by 
Haavey. Fcap. cloth, S«. Qd, 

EVENINGS IN MY TENT; or. Wanderings in tbe African Sabara. 
By Rev. N. Davis, F.R.S- S.A. With Illustrations, Two Vola. post 8vo. 
cloth, 24*; 
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EXETER HALL LECTURES. By Db. Cummino and Rev. R. J. 

McGhee. Feap. cloth, 2«. Gd, 

EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 
forming a short and continuous Commentary on the Apocaljrpse. Bj 
Rbv. John Cummimo, D.D. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S DICTIONARY OP TERMS USED IN THE FINE 
ARTS, &c. Post 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

FALSE APPEARANCES. By Mrs. Mack at. Author of the 
" Family at Heatherdale." 18mo. cloth, 3*. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER: or, Life in Sweden. By Frbdrika 
Brexer. In Post Svo. cloth, 7«. 6d. < 

FELTON'S (J.) IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMING COM- 
MERCIAL CALCULATIONS ; representing the Science of Arithmetic in a 
New Light. A Book of General Utility. Containing, among other matter, 
a full Illustration of the Theory of Proportion and the German Chain Rule. 
]2nio. cloth, 2«. 

FELTON (J.) THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC; displaying a Simple Method of successfully Communica- 
ting Instruction in that most useful Science. Together with a KEY TO 
THE CALCULATIONS. 12mo. cloth, 2*. 

FIELDING (Henry), THE LIFE OF. By F. Lawbbncb. Post Svo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

FIRESIDE STORIES; or, Recollections of my Schoolfellows. New 
Edition. [In preparation, 

FLEMING'S (F.) SOUTHERN AFRICA. Post Svo. cloth, 5«. 

KAFFRARIA. Post Svo. cloth, 2a. 6d, 

/ 

FLETCHER (Rev. Alexander, d.d.),— A GUIDE TQ FAMILY 

DEVOTION, containing 730 Hymns, Prayers, and Passages of Scripture, 
with appropriate reflections. The whole arranged to form a Complete and 
Distinct Family Service for every Morning and Evening in the Year, with 
Illustrations. New Edition, revised, royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 28«. 

ASSEMBLY'S CATECHISM. 



Divided into Fifty-two Lessons. Sewed, 8(/. 



CLOSET DEVOTIONAL 

EXERCISES FOR THE YOUNG, from Ten Years Old and upwards. 
Post Svo. cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES, IN SYRIA, 
GREECE, AND ITALY. A succession of Visits to the Scenes of New 
Testament Narrative. By W. H. Bartlett. With Twenty-three Steel 
Engravings, and several Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, super-royal 8to. 
cloth, gilt, 10*. 6d. 

FOOTSTEPS TO NATURAL HISTORY. Plates. 16mo. cloth, 2#. ed, 

A3 
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FORKSHADOWS ; or, LECTURES on our LORD'S MIRACLES and 
PARABLES, as Earnests of the Age «o come. By Rev. Johk Citmmikg, 
D.D. Cheap Edition. Two Vols. Fcap. cloth, S«. 6d. each. 

FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY ; or, a aoud and its 
Silver Lining. By F. £. Smeslet, Esa. Cuts* by Phiz. Fcap. boards, 
U. ed. ; cloth, 2». 6d. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, ON THE TRACK OF THE 
ISRAELITES ; or, a Journey from Cairo by Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai 
and Petra. By W. H. Bartlett. Illustrated with Twenty-seven En- 
gravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, super- 
royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, 10s. 6d. 

FOSTER BROTHERS (The); a Tale of the School and College Life 
of Two Young Men. In post 8vo. cloth gilt, 10«. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
By F. E. Smedley, Esa. Cheap Edition, boards, 2«. 6d.; cloth, Ss. 6d.; 
or with Thirty Illustrations, by Gxobos Ckuikshaj^k. 8vo. cloth, \6s. 

GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART. The beat Pictures of the best Schools, 
containing Ninety hi^ly-finished Engravings. Edited by S. C. IIakk, Esq. 
F.S. A. Two Vols, folio cloth, gilt edges, 5/. 

GEOLOGICAL FACTS; or, The Crust of the Earth, what it is* 
and what are its uses. By the Rev.W. 6. Babrett. With Woodcuts, 
fcap. cloth, St. 6d. 

GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Illustrated Edition, with Memoir of the Author, and additional Notes, 
principally referring to Christianity. From the French of M. Guizot. 
Two Vols, super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, W. 16». 

GILES'S (Jas.) ENGLISH PARSING; comprising, the Rules of 
Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons under each Rule. Improred 
Edition. 12mo. clothe 2t. 

GILFILLAN (George),— THE HISTORY OF A MAN. Edited by 
the Rev. G. Gilfillak. Post 8vo. cloth, 7t. 6d. 

THE MARTYRS, HEROES, AND BARDS OF THE 



SCOTTISH COVENANT. Fcap. cloth, 2*. 6d. 

GLEANINGS, ANTIQUARIAN AND PICTORIAL, ON THE 
OVERLAND ROUTE. By W. H. Bartlett. With Twenty-eight Plates 
and Maps, and numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition, super-royal 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 1 0f. 6</. 

GOOD OLD TIMES (The); a Tale of Auvergne. By the Author of 
"Mary Powell." Frontispiece. Second Edition. PostSvo. cloth, 7<.6<f. 

HACK'S (Mabia) ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Vignettes by Harvey. New Edition. Two Vols. Hn preparation. 

GRECIAN STORIES. With Illustrations. New Edition. 

lln preparation; 
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HACK'S HARRY BEAUFOY; or, the Pupil of Nature. Ne\^ 
Edition, vrith Cuts by Laxdsssk. ISmo. U. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2t. 

STORIES OF ANIMALS. Adapted for Children from 

Three to Ten Years of Age. In one Vol. cloth, l<. 6rf. ; or with Illustrations, 
two Vols. 16mo. cloth, 2t. each. 

-WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. New Edition. 



Illustrations by Gilbebt. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

HALL (Mrs. S.C.),— PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. New Edition. 
In One Vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 12*. 

(Mr. and Mrs. S. C.) BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS 

RISE TO ITS FALL. With numerous Engravings. Small 4to. cloth, 
18*.; superbly gilt, 2 If. ; morocco, 26«. 

^ — (Mr. and Mrs. S. C.) IRELAND, ITS SCENERY AND 

CHARACTER. New Edition, with numerous Engravings on Steel, Maps, 
and Five Hundred Woodcuts. Three Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, SI. S#. 

(Mr. and Mrs. S. C.) HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND, with 

numerous Illustratiops. In One Volume, ICmo. cloth, 8*.; or separately, 
Dublin, &c.. The North, The West, 2*. 6d. each. 

A WEEK At KILLARNEY, being a Guide to Tourists to 

the Lakes of Killamey. Illustrated by Twelve Engravings on Steel, and 
several Woodcuts. New Edition, 4to. cloth, 8«. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION (The), between Dr. 
CuMMiNo and Mr. French. Cheap Edition, Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6$. 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION; or, the History of a London Ap-! 
prentice. « With Preface, by Rev. J. A. James. 18mo. cloth, U. 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
By Frakk E. Smedlst (FRAMfc Fairlegu). Post 8vo.' 2«. 6<f. boards ; 
St. 6d. cloth; or, with Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 8vo. cloth. 
16#. 

HEART ; a Tale of False-witneaa. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L.. 
With Frontispiece by Leech. Post 8vo. cloth, U. 6d. 

HELEN AND OLGA; a Russian Story. By the Author of "Mary 
Powell." With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OP GREECE. In Easy Lessons. Adapted 
to Children of from Six to Ten Years of Age. With Illustrations. l8mo. 
cloth, 2t. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy Lessons. Adapted for 

Children of fh>m Six to Ten Years of Age. With Illustrations. 18mo. 
cloth, 2t. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; or. Sketches 
of Prominent Female Missionaries. By Daviel C. Enor. With Prefince 
by the Rev. John Cvvuivg, D J). Second Edition, fcap. cloth, U. 6«f. ; ' 
gilt edges, 2$, 6d. 
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flERTHA. By Fredrtka Bbembb. Translated ' by Habt Howitt 

Pvst Sro. cloth, 7*. Cd. 

HERVEY (Mrs, T. K.),— THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of Real 
Life. With Frontispiece by Wsia. Post Sro. 9d. 

HILL'S (S. S) TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 

Post Sro. cloth. 81. 6d. 

HILL SIDE (The) ; or, Illustrations of the Simple Terms used in 
Logic. By the Author of " Mary Powell." Fcap. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

HISTORIC SCENES IN A3IERICA. By W. H. Babtlett. With 
Illastrations. {In preparaiiom 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. Illustrated with five coloured Maps, and large View of Jeru- 
salem, with a Plan of the anciant City. By J. T. WnsRUBa, F.a.G.S. 
Folio, clo'h, 7*. 6d. 7 

HISTORY OF A MAN (The). Edited by George Gilpillah. Post 

8to. cloth, 7<. 6J. 

HOFLAND LIBRARY; for the Instraction and Amusement of 
Youth. Illustrated with Plates, and handsomely bound in embossed 
Scarlet Cloth, with Gilt Edges, &c. 

FIRST CLASS, in 12mo.-Prlce3i.64f. 

I. MCMOIR of the LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS of MRS. HOFLAND. 

By T. B AM FAT, Esq. With Portrait. 

8. Patiskcs. 



2. Alfbsd Campbxll. 

3. Dbcision; a Tale. 

4. EWBKOT. 
5 HUMILITT. 

R. Imteorxtt. 

7. MoDSRATIOy. 

SECOND CLASS, in 18mo.— Price U. 6d. 



9. Revlsctioii. 

10. Selp-Dskxal. 

11. Youvo Cadet. 

12. YOUKO PiLGRXX. 



1. Adelaxde. 

2. Affectionate Brothers. 
S. Alicia akd her Ackt. 
4. Barbados Oirl. 

9. Blind Farmer ahd hii Cuxldrxv. 
• 6. CLEROTMAir'a "Widow. 

7. Dauohter-ik-Law. 

8. Elizabeth. 



9. Good Gbavdxothbb. 

10. Merchavt's Widow. 

11. Rich Boti and Poor Boti. 

12. The Sisters. 
IS. Stolen Bot. 

14. William and hii Uncle Ben. 

15. YouKo Crusoe. 



HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. Impressions of America. By 
Fbxdrika Bremer. With IllustTBttons. New Edition. {In preparation, 

HOPKINS' ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. New Edition. 
18mo. cloth, li. 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE (Y*). By the Author of 
•' Mary Powell." New Edition. {In preparation. 
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HOW TO WIN LOVE ; or, Rhoda's Lesson. A Story Book for the 
Young. By the Author of" Michael the Miner," " Cola Monti," &c. With 
Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6d. 

HOWITT (WiLLiAM),~A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AUSTRALIA. Cuts by Habvet. Cheap Edition. Fcap. boards, 2«. ; 
or fine paper, cloth, gilt, it. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Baron William Von) LETTERS TO A LADY. 
From the German. With Introduction by Dr. Stsbbing. Post 8vo. 9d. 

HUME AND SMOLLETrS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with, con- 
tinuation to 1846, by Fabb. -With Portraits, &c. Three Vols, imperial 
8vo. cloth, 21. \2». 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, 2«. ed. 

HYMNES EN PROSE. 18mo. cloth, Is. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, published in connexion with the Art Journal, 
containing upwards of Fourteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, and a 
Fcontispiece on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, One Quinea. 

INFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved who Die in Infancy. Speci- 
ally addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. By 
Rev. John Cummino. D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. clotli, gilt edges, 2*. 

IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. With numerous Engravings on Steel, and Five Hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, Three Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 3/. S#. 

IS- CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Christian 
Evidences for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Teachers, City Mission- 
aries, and Young Persons. By Rev. John Cummikg, D.D. Tenth 
Edition, fcap. cloth, 3«. 

JACK AND THE TANNER OF WYMONDHAM; a Tale of the 
Time of Edward VI. By the Author of " Mary Powell." Post 8vo. 9d. 

JAY (Rev. W.), PORTRAITURE OF. An Outline of his Mind, 
Character, and Pulpit Eloquence. With Notes of his Conversations, 8cc, 
By the Rev. Thdmas Wallace. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, U. 6d. 

JERDANS (William) AUTOBIOGRAPHY; With hia^ Literary, 
Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 
Forty Years, as Editor of the "Sun" Newspaper, 1812-17, and of the 
"Literary Gazette," 1817-50, in connexion with most of the Eminent 
Persons who have been distinguished in the past half-century as Statesmen, 
Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, Sec. Post 8vo. with Portraits, Arc. 
Complete in 4 Vols, cloth, 10«. 

JOBSON» (Rev. F. J.),—AMERICA AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 
With Preface by Rkv. J. Havnah, D.IX With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7t. 6d, 

JERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. Baktlett. Numerous Hlus- 
trations on Steel, and Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, 10*. 6rf. 
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JULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. Bunoenkb, Author of 
'* Hutory of the Conneil of Trent ; " cloth, 8«. 6d. Ti»o Vols, boards, is. 

KIKQ ALFRED'S POEMS. Now first turned into English Metre, 
by Mr. Tupveb. Cloth, S«. 

LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, a Peep into the Canadian 
Forest. By Mrs. Traill, Authoress of " The Canadian Crusoes." With 
niastrations by Hartkt. Fcap. cloth, S«. hd. ; gilt edges, S$. 6d. 

LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS (The); or, Lessons from the Life of 
Joseph. By the Rer. Jork Cvhxiko, D.D. F.R.S.E. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

LAURIE (James),— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR, at 5, 4|, 4, S^, S, and 2| per cent, per annum, from 
W. to lOO;., &c. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. 8yo. cloth, strongly bound, 
W. U.; or in calf, W. 6«. 
"In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehen- 
siveness we have seen none better adapted for general viae.**—MeCulloelt*s 
Commercial Dictionary. 
" Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and industrious 
authorities on commercial calculations, and the practical 'value of his 
various tables has long been recognised." — The Timet. 

TABLES OP SIMPLE INTEREST at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

and 9^ per cent, per annum, ftom 1 day to 100 days. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
cloth, 7i. 

LAWRENCE'S (Miss) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. New Edition, with Engravings. [In preparation. 

LAWRENCE (F.),—THE LIFE OF HENRY FIELDING; with 
Notices of his Writings, his Times, and his Contemporaries. Post 8vo. 
cloth. Is. Qd. 

LECONS POUR DES ENFANS, depuis I'Age de Deux Ans jusqu'^ 
Cinq. Avec une Interpretation Anglaise. By Mrs. BARnAULD. New 
Edition. ]8mo. cloth, 2i. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES; or. Illustrations and Refutations of- 
the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By Rev. John Cummikg, 
D.D. New md Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions. 
Fcap. cloth, 2s. M, 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Rbv. John Cummin€S D.D. 
Delivered on various occasions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

LETTERS AND POEMS, sheeted from the Writings of Bbbnarb 
Barton. With Memoir, Edited by his Davohtbr. New Edition, with 
Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 3*. 6d. ; large paper, lOs. 

LETTERS TO A LADY. By Baron William Von Humboldt. 
From the German. With Introduction by Dr. Stsrbiko. Post 8vo. 9d. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the RaQroad of Life. By F. E. Smbdlbt, Esq. ' 
Author of "Frank FairlegW." Cheap Edition, 8*. boards; is. cloth; or 
with Illustrations by H. K. Browkx (Phiz.) 8vo. cloth, 22*. 

UMBD TWIGS TO CATCH YOUNG BIRDS. By the Authors of 
"Original Poems." 18mo. cloth, 2*. 
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LITTLE BOOK OF OBJECTS. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, l«.j gilt 
edges, 2». 

LITTLE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ; containing Useful Information 
on Common Things, for Young Children. By Elizabeth G. Novebre. 
With Eight Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, U. ; gilt edges, is, 6d. 

LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON (The); or. Pictures in Little of 
London Life. By C. M. Smith. Post 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterwards 
MISTRESS MILTON. i;hird Edition, with Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 
red edges, 7». 6d. 
** This is a charming little book ; and vrhether we regard its subject, clever- 
ness, or delicacy of sentiment or expression — to say nothing of its type 
and orthography— it is likely to be a most acceptable present to young or 
old, be their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or 
romance."— CAri*/ia« Observer. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID (The). Post 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; full gilt, 7s. 6d. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. Post 8vo. cIotL, antique, 7a 6rf. 

CHRONICLES OF MERRY ENGLAND. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

% CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

DAY OF SMALL THINGS (The). Post 8vo. cloth, 78. ed. 

GOOD OLD TIMES (The). Post 8vo. cloth, 78. Gd. 

HELEN AND OLGA. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

THE HILL SIDE. Fcap. cloth, la. 6cf. 

JACK AND THE TANNER. Post 8vo. 9d. - 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. Post 8vo. cloth, antique, 78. 6d. 

POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. Post 8vo. cloth, 7». 6d. 

PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY. Post 8vo. cloth, 

7s. 6d. 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. Post 8vo. 2«. 6f?. 
or, handsomely bound and gilt, 7s. 6d, 

SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLBHART. 

Post 8to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TASSO AND LEONORA. Post 8vo. cloth, 3». 6d. 
THE TEAR NINE. Post 8to. cloth, 7*. 6d 

MANUAL (A) OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By the Rev. J. Caelilb, D.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
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MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a concise Description of the 
several Terms used, and containing a DictionaTy of every Designation in 
the Science. Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. New Edition, fcap. 
cloth, $3.; gilt edges, 3i. 6d. 

MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By N. Whittock. Fcap. cloth, U. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD (Mrs.),— DRESS AS A FINE ART. With Illustrations, 
post 8vo. U. sewed ; U. 6d. cldth. 

MESSAGE FROM GOD (A); or, Thoughts on Religion for Thinking 
Men. By Rev. John Cummivg, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, t$. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. The 

story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and Hills. With numerous 
Illustrations by Habvet. Foolscap, cloth, gilt edges, 7m. 6d. 

M'HENRY'S SPANISH COURSE.— 

A NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR, designed for every Class of 
Learners, and especially for Self-instruction. Containing the Elements of 
the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified; with 
NoTxs and Afpkndix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, Sec. New Edition, Revised. 12mo. hound, 8<. 

EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS. 

&c. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, 12mo. bound, is. ^ 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, is. 

SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE EX- 
PLAINED. 12mo. and 8vo 5«. 6d. each. 

MIALL (Edward),— BASES OF BEJilEF, an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the light of recognised Facts and 
Principles. In Four Parts. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

MILL (The) IN THE VALLEY. A Tale of German Rural Life. Bj 
the Author of " Life in a Moravian Settlement." In fcap. cloth, 5s. 

MONOD (A.),— WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. Trans- 
lated from the French fiy Rev. W. G. Babaxtx. Third Edition, 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

SAINT PAUL. Five Discourses. Translated from 



the French by Rxv. W. G. Bakbett. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

MOUBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. Nevr Edition, revised and greatly enlarged by L. A. Mbali., 
with the Diseases of Poultry, by Dr. Hobker. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions, reap, cloth, S«. 6d, 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M. Fhazbr Tytler. With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of " My Schoolboy Days." With 
Four Illustrations on Wood. I6mo. cloth, U.; or, gilt edges, 2s. Bd. 
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NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Wbbb. 

With Illustrationit by Gilbi:rt, &c. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 7*. 6f/. 

NEW TESTAMENT : Translated from tLe Text of Griesbach. By 
Samuel Siiarpe, Esq. New and Cheaper Edition, revised. Fcap. cloth. 
2t.ir>c/. 

NILE BOAT (The) ; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By \V. H. 
Ba&tlett. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engravings and Maps, with 
numerous Cuts. New Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, I0«. 6d. 

NINA, a Tale by Miss Menella Bute Smedlet. Fcap. boards, 1*. 6d, ; 

cloth, 2t. 6d. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: an Historical Sketch of Ancient 
Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. of the British Museum. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, St. 6d.; or 
gilt, 5*. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. John Comming, D.D. New 

Edition. Two Volumes, fcap. cloth. 8<. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE (The). A Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of " Mary Powell." With Frontispiece. Post Svo. bevelled 
boards, antique, 7s. 6d. 

OLD FOREST RANGER (The) ; or, Wild Sports of India on the 
Neilgherry Hills, the Jungles, and on the Plains. By Majob Walter 
Campbell, of Skipness. New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel. Post 
Svo. cloth, 8«. 

OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great Treasure. By the Author of 
" Charlie's Discoveries," &c. With Cuts. ICmo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6d. 

OPEN AND SEE; or, First Reading Lessons. By the Author of 
" Aids to Development," &c. &c. With Twenty-four Engravings on Wood. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT WINDS. A New and Revised 
Edition. Two Vols. 18mo. cloth, 1«. 6(/. each. 

OUR FATHER; a Manual of Family Prayers for General and Special 
Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Re- 
flection. By Rev. John Cuhmino, D.D. Sixth Edition, fcap. ch>th, gilt 
. edges, Ss. 

PAUL PERCIVAL; or, the Young Adventurer. 16mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 
brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.', with gilt 
edges, 3s. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 

Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatorj- and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo. 
cloth, red edges, 5#. 
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PBACE IN BELIEVING. 18mo. cloth, U 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS, in which are familiarly ex- 
plained the causes of many daily occurring Natural Phenomena. By 
Fabdebick C. Bakbwxll. Third Edition, with Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 
3«. 6d. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, LossonB on Facts and Objects. 
With One Hundred and Thirty I liuitrations. New Editiout 12mo. cloth, U. Bd. 

PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Bartlbtt, with Thirty-three 
Steel EngrsTings, afid numerous If oodcuts. New Edition. Supei^royal 
8to. cloth, full gilt, lOt, 6d. 

PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mbs. S. C. Hall. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Faxbholt, F.S.A. New Edition. 
In One Vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 12«. 

PIPPIE'S WARNING ; or, the Adventures of a Dancmg Dog. By 
Catharinb Crowb, Author of "Susan Hopley," &c. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, U. ; or gilt edges, 2«. €d. 

PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawing-Room Dramas for Private 
Representation by the Young. With Cuts. lOmo. cloth, 1*.; gift 
edges, 2«. 6d. 

POOLE'S (Matthew) DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 
AND AN ENGLISH PROTESTANT, wherein the principal Points and 
Arguments of both Religions are truly Proposed, and fully Examined. New 
Edition, with the References revised and corrected. By Rev. Johk 
Cv^Mlvo, D.D. l8mo, cloth, 1«. 6d. 

POPISH INFALLIBILITT. By C. H. Collettk. Fcap. wwed, 6rf. 

POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of "Mary Powell." 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

PRINCE OP THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, Three Years in the 
Holy City. With Illustrations. Feap. cloth, 5*. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; or. Lectures on the Book of Daniel. By 
.Rev. John CamiXNO, D.D. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, S«. 6d. 

PROTESTANT CATECHISM (The) ; or, the True Christian's Defence 
against the Church of Rome ; With an Introductory Essay. By the Rev. R. 
Pabkikbon, M. a. Fifth Thousand, revised and enlarged, 18mo. sewed, 6d.; 
or 5«. per dozen for distribution. 

PROVOCATIONS OP MADAME PALISSY (The). By the Author of 
" Mary Powell." With Coloured Frontispiece, by Wabbxv. Third' 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. Sd. 

PSALTER OP THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St. Bona- 
vzNTuas. Translated from the last French Edition of 1852, and carefully 
compared with the Latin, by Rbv. Johw Cummiko, D.D. 12mo. cloth, U. 

PULPIT PSALM BOOK (The), Edited by the Rb7. John Cummiho, 

*D.D. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. ; roan, 5». ; morocco, 6s. 6d, 
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QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. By the Author of 

" Mary Powell." With lUuminations. Cloth, 2«. Gd. ; or handsomely 
bound and gilt, 7«. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for 
Girls. By Jamk Wimwabb HoorxR. lUustxated by FhamklIn. Fcap. 
cloth, gilt edges, S«. 6d. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Authors of « Original 
Poems." 18mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

Illustrated Edition, in Large Type. 



With Sixteen Designs by Gilbert. 16mo. cloth, 2t. 6d. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) selection OF HYMNS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORS, including a great number of Originals, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. Watts' Psaims and Hymns. New Editions. 



Nonpareil S2mo. 

Roan 16 

gilt edges . 2 6 

Morocco .... 5 



Long Primer 24 mo. 
*.d. 
Roan ... .28 

, gilt edges S 6 

Morocco ...60 



Large Type. 

$,d. 

Sheep 6 

Roan, gilt edges . 6 
Morocco .... 7 



ROAD TO LEARNING ; or, Original Lessons in Words of One and 
Two Syllables. With Illustrations. Square boards, 1«.; gilt edges, 1«. 6d, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

RODWELL'S (Akn) FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
many Cuts. New Edition, revised, by Julia Corner. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 18mo. 
cloth. 8«. 

ROMANISM IN ENGLAND EXPOSED. By Charlbs Hastings 
CoLLETTE. Second Edition, enlarged and improved, fcap. cloth, U. 6d. 

ROSALIE ; or, " The Truth shall make you Free." An authentic 
Narrative. By Mdllx. R. Bkhtin dx Priester. Edited by Rsv. Jos. 
RinoB WAT, A.M. of Sydenham. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

ROWBOTHAM*S (J., f.b.s.a.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
in which the Origin of each Word is given from the Oreek, Latin, Saxon, 
German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages; with 
the Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation accented. I2mo. cloth, 1«. 6d, 

GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGUAGE AND CONVERSATION; consisting of Modem French 
Dialogues, with the Pronunciation of the most difficult Words ; for the use 
of Schools, Travellers, and Private Students. A New Edition, by Db La 
VoYE. 18mo. bound, 2«.6d. 

RURAL SCENES ,• or, a Peep into the Country. A New and Revised 
Edition, with Eighty-eight Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2c. 

RUTH ; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. By Rev. John Cummino, 

D.D. F.R.S.E. Fcap. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

SABBATH AT HOME. A Short Manual of Devotion, &c. Post 8vo. 
antique, 3e. 6d. 
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SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rxt. Johk Cvmmiko, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
The teparaie Folmme$ are — 
ST. MATTHEW. 5*. ST. MARK. S«. ST. LUKE. 6*. 

ST. JOHN. 6*. THE ACTS. 7#. ROMAICS. 4#. 6rf. 

THE CORINTHIANS. 5#. 
THE EPHESIANS. &c., 6#. 
THE COLOSSIANS. ftc. 4«. 6tf. 
TIMOTHY, &c, pablisliuig in Number*, 6d. 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 

Complete. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7«. 6i. 

THE BOOKS OF SAMJJEL. Fcap. 

cloth, 5s. 

SALVATION. A Sci-mon preached before the Queen by the Rev. 
JohwCdmuivo, D.D. Twentieth Thousand, sewed, 6tf. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2#. 

SCOFFERN'S CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of a Course of Lectures. Illustrated by Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with Index. Fcap.,cloth, it. 6<f. 

SCOTT (Rev. T.).— HOLY BIBLE, with Readings, an Abridged 
Commentaiy and Twenty-eight Engravings.. IGmo. roan, embossed, 5*. 6d. ; 
morocco, 7t. ; elegant, 7s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survey, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Pale<<tine. Illustrated by Seventeen Steel Engravings, Three 
Maps, and Thirty-seven Woodcuts. By W. H.» Bartlett. Post 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, it. 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory 
Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Joseph Patvb. 
Eleventh Edition, corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, St. 

SHELMERDINE'S SELECTION OP THE PSALMS and other 
Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked for Chanting. Fcap. 
cloth, U. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. By the Rev. John CtiMMiNo, D.D. 

Complete Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3t. 6d. 

BY F, E. SMEDLEY, ESQ; 

FRANK FAIRLEGH. Post 8vo. boards, 28. 6rf. ; cloth, Zs. Qd. ; 
or with Thirty Illustrations, by George Cruikshank, 8vo. cloth, I6s. 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP. Post 8vo. boards, 2s. ed. 
cloth, St. 6d. ; or, with Illustrations by H. K. Baowsrs, 8vo. cloth, 16t. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. Post 8vo. 3«. boards ; clotb, 4«. ; or with 
Illustrations by H. K.Browhs (Phiz), 8vo. cloth, 22t. 

SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by the 
Author of " Frank Fairlegh." Cheap Edition. 2«. boards; 2t. 6d. cloth. 

THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cuts by Phiz. Fcap. boards. 

It. 6d. ; cloth, 2t. 6d, 
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SMEDLEY (M. R),— NINA. A Tale. Fcap. boards. Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2*. ed, 

STORY OF A FAMILY. One Vol. fcap. 

cloth, 2$. 64. 

THE USE OF SUNSHINE. Second Edition. 



Fcap. cloth, 6«. 



SMITH (C. M.),— THE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7'«. 6d. 

SNAPB (Rev. A. W.),— THE GREAT ADVERSARY. Fcap. 
cloth, 1«. 6d, 

SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLEHART. By the 
Author of " Mary Powell." Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA, ITS GEOGRAPHY, &c. By Rev. F. 
Flkmino, a.m. F.R.G.S. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 

SPURQEON (Rev. C. H.),— THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR ; 
or, The Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. With Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt, 6$. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, Illustrations of the 
Habits and Instincts of many of the smaller British Quadrupeds. By 
Gfio&OB Wa&iko. With Cuts. i€mo. New Edition. [In preparation. 

STEILL'S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts 
and Objects. With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 
12mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

STORY OF A FAMILY. By Miss Mbnella Bute Smedley. In 
One Vol. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

STRATAGEMS. By Mns. Newton Chosland (late Camilla 
TouLiiiH). With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, U.; or gilt edges, 2«.6d. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 
the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of 
English Literature By Joseph Payne. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown Svo. cloth, red edges, Sm, 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, at 5, 4^, 4, S^, S, and 2^ per cent, per annum, from W. to 100/., &c. 
By Jamsb Laurib. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. Svo. cloth, strongly 
hound. II. U.', or in calf, 26t. 

** In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness 
vre have none better adapted for general use."— ifcCtt//ocA'« Commercial 
Dictionary. 

** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and industrious 
authorities on commercial calculations, and the practical value of his 
various tables have long been recognised." — The Times. 

AT 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 9a per 

cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. By Jakes Lavbie. Third 
Edition, Svo. cloth, 7«. 
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TASSO AND LEONORA. The Commentaries of Ser Fantaleone 

degli Gambacorti, Gentleman Usber to the au^at Madame Leonora d'Este. 
By tUe Author of " Mary Powell." Po«t4lvo. cloth, it. 6d. 

TAYLER (W. Elfb^,^HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
Fcap. cloth, U. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Emtly) BOY AND THE BIRDS. With Sixteen fine 
Woodcuta, from Landsbbh's Designs. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6i. 

TENT AND ALTAR (The), or Sketches from Patriarchal Life. 
By Rev. Johx Cuxvzno, D.D. Cheap Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3«. Cd. 

TOIL AND TRIAL, a Story of London Life. By Mrs. Newton 
CK08LAHD,(late Camilla Toulmiit.) With Frontispiece by Jobv Leech. 
Post 8to. 9d, 

TOMLINSON'S CYCLOPEDIA OP ARTS. With XUustrations. 
Two Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 45s, 

TRAILL (Mrs.),— CANADIAN CRTJSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. Edited by Aoves Stbicklavd. With numerous Illustrations 
by Harvet. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 5«. 

LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, a Peep 

into the Canadian Forest, with a History of the Squirrel Fam^y. With Illus- 
trations by Harvey. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3«. 6d. 

TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, &c. By 
S. S. Hill, Author of *' Travels in Siberia." Post 8vo. cloth, %s. Od. 

TREASURE SEEKER'S DAUGHTER. 12mo. boards, Is. 

TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. A New Edition. Four 
Vols, cloth, 4/. 14«. 6d. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. By Mas. Geldabt. Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. ISmo. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.U F.R.S. 

BALLADS FOR THE TIMES. Fcap. cloth, 7a.' 6d 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Fcap. cloth, 3^. 

LYRICS. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE TWINS, AND HEART. With 
Illustrations by John Leech. New and cheaper Edition, in 1 Vol. post 
Svo. cloth, Ss. i in limp cloth, price U. 6d. each. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, Translated in French. Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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TYTLER'S (Miss M. Frazer) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. With 
Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

HYMNg AND SKETCHES IN 



VERSE. With Cuts. 16ino. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— TALES OF MANY LANDS. Witk 

lUustiations. New Edition. [In preparation^ 

-USE OF SUNSHINE (The), a Christmas Story. By M. R Smedlet, 
Author of " Nina," " Story of a Family," Sic. Second Edition, fcap. 8to. 
cloth, 5«. 

VAUX'S(W. S. W., M.A.) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; an 
HiBTo&icAL Sketch of Anciekt Assyria and Pshsia, \fith an Account 
of the recent Researches in those Countries. Fourth Edition, with numerom 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, Zs. 6d. ; or gilt, 5s. 

VERNEYS (The); or, Chaos Dispelled. A Tale. Post 870. clotb, 
7*. 6rf. 

VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by S. C. Haul, 
Eaa. F.S. A. Four Vols, folio, cloth, gilt edges, 21. 2s. each. 

WAKEFIELD'S (Priscilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE* 
BRITISH EMPIRE. A New Edition, revised. With a Map. ]2mo. 
cloth, 6«. 



JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; a Towr 

throughout Europe. A New Edition. With a Map. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

INSTINCT DISPLAYED in the Animal 



Creation. A New and Revised Edition, with many Additions. Foolscap. 
New Edition. [In preparation, 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 

W. H. Baktlbtt. Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two 
Maps, and many Woodcuts. New Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full 
gilt, I Of. Qd. 
" We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a complett 
picturesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem.*'— P<i/r«o<. 

WATTS'S (Db.) divine AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 

With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbik, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth, 1*.; gilt, 
edges, Is, 6d, 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With 
. View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition. Illustrated by Gilbext. 
Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WEEK AT KILLARNEY (A), By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HaiL 
Being a Guide for Tourists to the Lakes of Killamey. With Twelve 
Engravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. New Edition, 4to. cloth, 8«, 

WELLINGTON; a Lecture by the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 
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BY J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. FoUo, cloth. 7*. 6d, 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY AND THE LAWS OP MOSES. Seventh Edition, post 8to. cioth, 
red edges, i$. 64. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Fifth Edition, lerised. Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, St. 6d, 

A POPULAR ABRIDGMENT OF OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. Two Vols. ISmo. cloth, U. each. 

WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Hlustratcdby 
nameroaa Engravings. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

WILKIE GALLERY (The) ; a Series of Sixty-six Line Engravings from 
the best paintings of the late Sin David Wilkie, R.A., with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, a Biography, and Portrait of the Painter, ito. cloth, 
giltedges,3/. 10«. 

WILLEMENT (E. K),— A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2*. 6d. 

BIRDS AND ANIMALa Cuts. 12mo. 



cloth, 2t. 

WILLIE ERASER; or, the Little Scotch Boy: and other TiUes. Bj 
Mrs. R. Lsx. With Four lUu&trationa. 18mo. cloth, U. 

WINNARD'S (Jake) (Mbs. Hooper) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 
ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Booh for Girls. IUu«trated hj Fxaxklis. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 3$. 6d. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, Zt. 6d. 

WOMAN: HER MISSION, AND HER UFE. From the French 
of MoMOD. By Rev. W.G. Baxxbtt. Third Edition. ISmo. cloth, U. 6</. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., b.a.) HISTORY OF WALES. From the 

Earliest Times to irs Final Incorporation with England; with Notices of 
its Physical Geography, and the Poetry, Tradition, Religion, Arts, Mi>naers, 
and Laws of the Welsh, with Fifteen SUel Plates. Super-royal Svo. 
cloth, W.5«. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq. m.a. f.8.a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, 
AND THE SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, doira 
lo the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the 
Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. With numerous 
Engravings. Post Svo. Now Edition. [In preparation. 

TEAR NINE (The) ; a Tale of the Tyrol By the Author of "Mary 
Powell." With Frontispiece. Post Svo. cloth, 7». Cd. « 

YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Percy B. St. Johx. 
A l^ew Edition, with Sixteen Woodcuts. I6mo cloth, 2*. Cd. 

liENZIES, Edinburgh.] fMcGLASHAN/puBLijr. 
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